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Introduction 


The O’Byrnes have an identity that extends a great deal further 
back in time than the origin of their surname, an identity which 
reaches back through the sub-tribe of Ui Faelain, and the early 
tribe of Ui Dünlainge, to prehistoric myth and legend. The story 
of these early days is still being unravelled, and with new insight 
because of the Byrne DNA project, our understanding is 
constantly being enhanced. 

Volume One of this trilogy is largely a political history, and the 
first chapters of this volume look at the history of the O’Byrnes 
from their mythical beginnings to the collapse of their society and 
culture in the seventeenth century. The story is continued in the 
social history of the clan covered in the second volume. It is an 
epic saga, the story of an aristocratic Gaelic ruling family over a 
period of two thousand years, but because of the multiple and 
fragmentary nature of the sources, this story has not been prop- 
erly told until now, neither has the impact of the clan on Irish 
history been understood. 

The work begins with an investigation of the tribal origins of 
the clan, discussing migration into Ireland from Europe and the 
tribal origin legend centred on a heroic ancestor-god, Labraid 
Loingsech. Labraid’s place in the ‘biblical’ and mythological 
ancestry is explained, leading down to the first historical ancestors 
of the O’Byrnes. By the fifth century, the clan, under the tribal 
name of Ui Dunlainge, had established a powerful dynasty in 
north Leinster. This flourished amid inter-tribal conflict, Viking 
settlement, war with other Irish states, and the problems of a 
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north-south Leinster divide. Following the Battle of Clontarf in 
1014 Ui Dunlainge power was forever weakened, and within Ui 
Fáeláin itself, one of the three sub-tribes of Ui Dunlainge, civil 
strife emerged between the clans of Mac l'áeláin and O’Byrne. 
Braen, the king of Leinster from whom the clan take their name, 
died in 1052, but by then his family had already made inroads 
into their future homeland in the Wicklow Mountains. 

At this point the clan might have disappeared in history, but 
the O’Byrnes, initially as Norman allies, re-emerged as the most 
significant Gaelic power to the south of Dublin, carving out for 
themselves an independent state known as Crioch Branach or 
latterly, The Byrnes’ Country. Although ruled by an overlord, the 
clan itself consisted of several separate lordships. The O’Byrnes of 
Crioch Branach were divided into four separate lordships, while 
to the south an increasingly independent branch of the O’Byrnes 
controlled Gabhal Raghnaill, or Ranelagh, and again this branch 
embraced a number of important chieftaincies. The division of 
lordship was an inherent weakness involving the various lords of 
the clan in numerous alliances, notably with the opposing 
Ormond and Kildare power blocs, a situation that inevitably led 
to internal conflicts. Nonetheless, the clan managed to withstand 
the Dublin administration operating from within the Pale, and to 
resist, both militarily and diplomatically, the intrusion of Norman 
baronial, and English governmental power, into its territory. 
Three centuries of war appeared to end in 1536 with the collec- 
tive leadership of the clan genuinely coming to terms of peace with 
Henry VIII and accepting his lordship. However, the corruption 
of the Tudor administration, with its land-hungry newcomers, 
coupled with an inability to accept the O’ Byrnes as true citizens 
of the Tudor state, led to the rise of the Gabhal Raghnaill, the 
O’Byrnes of Ranelagh, as protectors of the clan, and their mountain 
fastness of Glenmalure became a refuge of the persecuted. 

The central focus of Volume One is Feagh McHugh O’Byrne, 
a player in international politics, a national hero, and the greatest 
military genius of the Gaelic military resistance. Although 
regarded by some within his clan as a usurper, he successfully 
established himself as its overlord, but his influence, nationally 
and internationally, was much greater. Overlord of Leinster, the 
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documentary evidence of the Tudor administration clearly 
regards him as the ‘kingmaker’ behind the O’Neills. With earlier 
generations of historians, both nationalist and British, placing too 
much emphasis on Ulster, Feagh was overlooked and misunder- 
stood until recent years. Feagh, operating in the shadow of the 
Dublin administration, and with limited resources, inflicted upon 
Elizabeth of England the greatest military defeat a Tudor ever 
knew. He maintained diplomatic relations with Spain and the 
Papal States, and he was the key figure in the Nine Years War. 
The first leader to be fighting for a united Ireland, and fighting as 
a European under the papal banner. His actions were ruthless and 
controversial in his attempts to end internal clan conflicts towards 
a united Ireland. Surviving poison plots and assassination 
attempts, Feagh was at last betrayed and killed in May 1597. 
However, his policies had long been developing along the lines of 
establishing a national identity, and he showed himself as almost 
unique among Irish leaders by having objectives beyond the 
immediate benefit of his own clan. His ideas inspired the Ulster 
princes, and his legacy towards a national identity, and a united 
Ireland, with freedom of conscience, survived his death. 

The quatercentenary of Feagh’s death, May 1997, saw a 
memorial raised to him in the Parnell National Memorial Park, 
Co. Wicklow. That year also heralded a series of academic 
lectures that were extended and published by the Rathdrum 
Historical Society in 1998 as Feagh McHugh O’Byme. Paul J. Burns 
of Tallahassee, Florida, published an outline history in 2001 as a 
guide to researchers, under the title of The Clan O’Byrne of Leinster. 
Meanwhile the lectures initiated by the Rathdrum Society led to 
the publication of two major works, Emmett O’Byrne’s War, Poli- 
tics and the Irish of Leinster (2003), and Christopher Maginn's 
Cwilizing Gaelic Leinster (2005), both providing excellent in-depth 
studies. 

My own studies were begun some thirty-two years ago, but the 
original manuscript I compiled lay neglected for years. (It was 
privately published and circulated among a very small number of 
people by a distant relative in 1990.) Professor Chris Wickham 
read it many years ago, and on the strength of this he offered me 
an unconditional place to read ancient and medieval history at 
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the University of Birmingham. When I had completed my degree, 
Dr. Jens Rohrkasten offered to supervise my PhD, for which I 
considered this very project. Unfortunately, the premature death 
of my wife, Honora, and my subsequent struggles as a single 
parent thwarted any further studies until by a series of coinci- 
dences the opportunity presented itself for my researches to be 
updated and revised. Credit must be given by all to Kevin Byrne 
of the House of Lochar for undertaking this project, and for the 
encouragement and support of many other serious researchers 
such as Anthony Byrne of Washington DC and Val Byrne of 
Glencormac, Co. Wicklow. It is my sincere hope that everybody 
interested in the clan may read and enjoy this work, and that 
through the associated website they may be able to contribute 
their own traditions and researches. My sincere thanks to all who 
have helped and encouraged me in this mammoth undertaking. 


Daniel Byrne-Rothwell 
Feast of St Joan of Arc, 2008 


A Note on Names 


The question of personal names and place names has proved 
thorny throughout this work, partly because it covers such an 
extensive period in which spellings naturally changed, and 
because it covers two cultures. A number of choices had to be 
made, not only as whether or not to choose the Gaelic or English 
option for many names, but also how to deal with the Tudor 
phonetics and the later Victorian anglicization of spellings. Vari- 
ations still occur in modern texts, even where the Gaelic form has 
been readopted. In general it was decided to use the Gaelic form 
of personal names up to the Tudor period, and from the Stuart 
period onwards to adopt the anglicised form - this was felt to more 
or less reflect what occurred in Irish society. I have generally 
ignored the fashion among the Gaels in fourteenth century Lein- 
ster to adopt the Latin form of their names, but nothing has been 
kept overly strict. In some cases it was convenient to adopt name 
variants in order to avoid confusion between people of similar 
names. Conversely, in some cases in order to avoid controversy I 
have given way to convention and for example called the 
O’Moores — the O’Mores - although there is no doubt that 
O’Moore was the form the family preferred. 

The O’Byrnes, take their surname from their ancestor, Braen, 
King of Leinster, but his name is more often found spelt as Bran. 
Ihave adopted the former spelling in this work as being the more 
accurate. Likewise, with ‘Fiach mac Hugh O’Byrne’ I have spelt 
his name as he personally signed it, “Feagh McHugh”, out of 
respect for him. In the case of his father Aodh, he is now so famil- 
iarly known as Hugh it seemed better to go with that convention. 

King Braen belonged to the sub-tribe of Ui Fáeláin. Prefix ‘UY’, 
is simply an earlier version of the prefix O. Ui Faclain and its 
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kindred sub-tribes, Ui Muiredaig and Ui Dünchada, together 
formed the greater tribe of Ui Dunlainge. The prefix ‘O’, like the 
Norman ‘Fitz’ and Welsh ‘Ap’, means ‘descendant of. The use of 
‘Mac’, often abbreviated by the sixteenth century to ‘Me’ or ‘mc’, 
simply means ‘son or grandson of’, although it too became more 
loosely associated with meaning ‘descendant of’. By the end of the 
seventeenth century most of the Byrne families had dropped the 
prefix because it was out of fashion under the influence of an 
English government. It was sometimes resumed from the nine- 
teenth century onwards as a statement of nationalism. 

A final word of gratitude to Kevin Byrne for his great help with 
the spellings of ancient and medieval Gaelic names and for his 
considerable knowledge relating to geography and place names. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Burning of Dinn Rig 


DINN RIG 


The prehistoric remains of Dinn Rig (the Aing’s Fort), rise from the 
western bank of the River Barrow near the small town of Leigh- 
linbridge, Co. Carlow. There is little to tell, apart from a pair of 
modern abstract thrones, that this was once the home of kings, a 
renowned hill-fort, and the setting for invasion and murder. 

The ancient saga known as The Burning of Dinn Rig relates the 
story of how Cobthach of Bregia, who was sick with jealousy, 
cunningly murdered his brother, Lóegaire Lorc, the King of Lein- 
ster. After that, Cobthach became king and murdered all his 
rivals, except Loegaire’s grandson, a child called Moen. Moen 
was spared because he could not speak and therefore he was 
disbarred from any claim to the kingship. Cobthach allowed the 
child to be fostered by Craftine the Harper, who took him into 
Munster where he could be reared in safety. The saga goes on to 
tell how Moen recovered the power of speech when he was 
injured during a game of caman (hurling). He chose the new name 
of Labraid Loingsech for himself. However, when Cobthach 
came to hear of the boy’s recovery and that he was a popular 
youth, he grew afraid of him as he could now contend for king- 
ship, and he determined to kill Labraid. Labraid was warned and 
he fled to Gaul where he won great fame through his heroic 
exploits, eventually gathering a war band of two thousand Gauls, 
who were called the “Laigin,” or “spear men”. He led these 
warriors in an invasion of Leinster, where he captured Dinn Rig 
and became king. Myles Dillon translated some verses ascribed to 
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the legendary king-poet, Finn Fili, in praise of his ancestor 
Labraid: 


Moen the only one, since he was a child, 

it was not the action of a great king, 

he slew kings, a noble cast, 

Labraid, the grandson of Lorc... 

The warriors of the Gaileoin took lances into their hands; 

from that, they are called Laigin, the valiant host of the Gaileoin. 

They won battles as far as the seashores of the lands of Erimon. 

After his exile, the exiled one seized the lordship of the warriors of 
the Gael. 

A griffin overran unknown country, 

The grandson of Loeghaire Lorc, 

Higher than all men, save only the Holy King of Heaven. 

Gold brighter than the sun, 

he overcame men and gods, 

the one god is Moen son of Ane, the only king. 


For a time, there was peace between Labraid and his uncle 
Cobthach, and so Labraid invited Cobthach to Dinn Ríg in 
friendship. A hall constructed entirely of iron was built to house 
Cobthach and his companions, and unsuspecting of revenge they 
came and were shown into the iron house. When they were inside 
the doors were closed and barred. Cobthach and his lords were 
burned within, according to Labraid’s plan: 

Dinn Rig, 

Strong Tuaim Tenbai, 

Thirty nobles died there in anguish, 

Labraid, the fierce champion, 

Crushed and burned them, 


The warrior of Eire, 
Grandson of Loeghaire Lore. 


Older than recorded history, the legend of Dinn Rig, may 
contain the memory of an invasion of a group of Celtic warriors 
from Armorica, now in northwest France, who were to arrive in 
Leinster in circa 250 BC. Labraid Loingsech, ‘The Seafarer’, the 
hero of the tale gained status over time as a tribal ancestor-god, 
the father of the ruling clans. 


Lug of the shield, 
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Bright phantom, 

There were none under heaven, 
So terrible as the son of Aine, 

A man higher than the gods, 
Firm acorn, 

Clean tree of many branches, 
Grandson of Loeghaire Lorc. 


THE ORIGIN LEGEND 


The story of Labraid suggests many interpretations. In a later 
story, akin to the comic Fenian tales of the eleventh century, 
Labraid appears with the ears of a horse, but even this may 
contain some memory of Labraid being considered as a Celtic 
horse deity like the goddesses Epona and Macha. His slaying of 
Cobthach in an iron house is seen by some historians as reflecting 
the triumph ofiron over bronze. Iron houses appear in other early 
tales such as The Intoxication of the Ulaid, and although the archae- 
ology is lacking, it is possible that some high status wooden halls 
were lined with metal panels as described in other early tales. At 
another level, it seems that Labraid was seen as a reincarnation of 
his grandfather Lóegaire, which may reflect a religious belief of 
that society. Labraid’s image, as warrior-hero-god-chieftain, is 
complex and multi-layered. ‘The legend also depicts him as a polit- 
ical exile, but this is probably no more than a means of linking 
him with other myths and origin legends. However, in Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon society feud was a common cause of exile, and a 
chief in Gaul might allow a noble exile to recruit followers, 
perhaps in the hope of being rid of an excess of his own treasure- 
demanding adolescent warriors. In this respect Labraid can be 
compared to ‘Beowulf, also a leader of a war band united by the 
promise of reward. The name of Dinn Rig (The King’s Fort), with 
its implication of riches, sits with the last clue regarding the iden- 
tity of Labraid, which is his other name, Loingsech (“Seafarer”) and 
it may imply that Labraid was a pirate whose followers established 
their new power base on the River Barrow. Perhaps physical 
occupation of the hill fort at Dinn Rig brought an automatic right 
to kingship, for Dinn Rig was for centuries, well after it had lost 
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its importance as a royal fort, still used as the inauguration site of 
the kings of Leinster. 

Much is also reflected in the legendary pedigree running 
through generations from Labraid to Bressal. This is based upon 
tales of early kings, and associated fragments of legend and poetry 
—a seeming micro-history of early Leinster. While the dating and 
validity of these many sources remains debatable, what is impor- 
tantis how the stabilised dynasty ofthe eighth century saw its past. 
They saw their own beginnings in The Burning of Dinn Rig, the 
origin legend of the ruling tribes of Leinster, or more precisely of 
the Ui Dünlainge and Ui Cheinnselaig, who were in turn ances- 
tors of the O’Byrnes, O’Tooles, Kavanaghs, and their kindred 
clans. Every emigrant group has an origin legend. The Aeneid for 
instance describes the legendary origin of the Romans from the 
Trojan prince Aeneas, son of the goddess Venus, and yet incor- 
porated into this story 1s the separate Roman origin legend of 
‘Romulus and Remus’. On top of this, 7/e Aeneid includes the 
Emperor Augustus’ own family history, before making its point, 
that the members of the Julio-Claudian dynasty were the true 
leaders of Rome by hereditary right. 

Early poetry claims that these invaders were called the Laigin 
because the name means “spearmen”. This at least tells us how 
the invaded saw the incomers, however, Professor F.J. Byrne, in 
Irish Rings and High-kings (1973), argues that that this group must 
have called themselves the Gáileóin, a name that can be trans- 
lated as ‘spearmen’. The invasion of the Gáileóm and burning of 
Dinn Rig is dated by the annalists at 300 BC, but it is impossible 
to tell ifthis is correct; it does however coincide with the last period 
of Celtic expansion in Europe although this was only one of many 
Iron Age migrations to Ireland. 

What is defined as Celtic culture emerged in central Europe 
about 1000 BC and was quick to expand. A vast belt of Celtic 
peoples arose stretching from northern Spain to Belgium, and 
along the rivers Rhine and Danube into Asia Minor. The Gaesati 
tribe plundered Rome in 390 BC and later settled in northern 
Italy. In 279 BC the Galatae, under the leadership of Brennos 
(their tribal ancestor-god), sacked the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

Lake Hallstatt, near Salzburg, gave its name to the first period 
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of Celtic culture, up to about 500 BC, following the discovery by 
archaeologists of the remains of a salt mine and a large cemetery 
containing weapons, horse trappings, Jewellery, and many other 
objects decorated in an abstract linear style. Then, when the water 
level of Lake Neuchatel, near La Tène in Switzerland, fell in 1858, 
a settlement containing Celtic objects in a more complex style was 
discovered. Hence, La Téne gave its name to the second period 
of Celtic Europe. 

The Celtic lack of any notion of central government, or indeed 
empire, was the cause of their ultimate defeat by the Romans. The 
tribes, each standing independently, meant that the Romans 
could make allies of one and destroy the other. The Insubres and 
Boii tribes suffered a crushing defeat in 225 BC, and the decline 
continued until Julius Caesar brought the Gauls to submission in 
58 BC. The leading families, or at least those in friendship with 
Rome, were themselves romanised, as seen in the Roman palace 
at Fishbourne built for a British chief, while what remained of 
central European Celtic culture was absorbed in the rise of the 
northern Teutonic tribes. The Gaels of Milesian tradition are 
believed to have arrived in Ireland around 50 BC. In Ireland 
society continued much as it had existed in Celtic mainland 
Europe. The warriors, a head-hunting elite, were at the heart of 
each tribe, and devoted to their war goddesses, Macha, Neman, 
and Murrigu. The smiths, without whose skills there would not 
have been an Iron Age society, were highly honoured. Their art 
provided the Celts with iron weapons and gold jewellery, and it 
was believed that Goibniu, the smith god, brewed the ale for the 
great feast in the other world where the Celts hoped to arrive after 
death. Farming was important, with wealth being measured in 
cattle, while the fertility of the land was believed to reflect the 
quality of the king’s rule. Indeed, kingship was seen as a union 
with an earth goddess. The druids, with their secret knowledge 
committed to memory, flourished in their role of wise men and 
soothsayers. The learned class included the brehon (/awgiver), the 
seanachie (storyteller), and the fil (poet). 

When the Gáileóin reached Ireland, they found a population 
descended from Neolithic and Bronze Age peoples. The first 
Gaels are believed to have arrived in Ireland around 700 BC. 
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They called the earlier populations the Fothairt, meaning 
‘Outsiders’, much as the Anglo-Saxons called the Cyrmu, ‘Welsh’, 
or ‘Strangers’, and they became, for the most part, a subject popu- 
lation. There were exceptions, such as the Pictish tribe of the 
Loigis (Laos), who retained their status by maintaining a buffer 
state that protected northern Leinster (Laigin and Gáileóin lands) 
from attack by Munster. 

Apart from the Fothairt, the people of Leinster were an amal- 
gamation of several Celtic tribes such as the Laigin, the Gaileoin, 
and the Domnainn. These groups, who at least shared a common 
language, eventually merged into something that could be identi- 
fied as Leinster. ‘The Laigin, initially based in Mullaghmast, had 
strong connections with the Lleyn peninsula in Wales. (The Laigin 
were finally driven out of north Wales by the Welsh king, 
Cunedda, in the fifth century). The Gáileóin, from Gaul, were 
initially associated with the River Barrow and Dinn Ríg, while the 
Dommainn, who were associated with the River Liffey and Dún 
Álainn, were kindred with the Dumnonii tribe of Devon. The 
amalgamation, and no doubt intermarriage that took place, led 
to a blending of history, tradition, and genealogy, which the 
legendary family tree represents. According to F.J. Byrne, place- 
name studies indicate that the tribes of Leinster originally 
controlled extensive territories right across the island to the heart 
of Connacht. However, in time, Leinster was reduced to the 
natural and defensive borders of the sub-states and mountains of 
the Osraige (Ossory) and the Loigis (Laots), the bog lands of Offaly, 
and the extensive forests north of the Liffey. 

Many of the names shown in the legendary family tree either 
are hero-ancestors or have mythological connections with the 
Celtic gods of the Tuatha Dé Danann. In turn, Christian histo- 
rians logically attempted to join these names to the Biblical 
genealogy going back to Noah and Adam. In this medieval üdying 
up (reminiscent of the way in which The Aeneid was worked), origin 
legends from other parts of Ireland were neatly incorporated. 
Thus, we find the story of the arrival of the sons of Mil Espáne 
(“Milesius”), traditionally put at 50 BC, an origin legend that prop- 
erly relates to southwest Munster rather than Leinster, preceding 
the story of Labraid. James Campbell in The Anglo-Saxons (1982), 
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suggests that the royal genealogies of England and Frankia were 
compiled in the eighth century in ‘order to fortify the principles 
of royal succession’. ‘The same argument is appropriate to eighth 
century Leinster, where, although rivals were often fighüng for 
supremacy, they still wished to highlight the concept of there 
being only one authentic royal dynasty. 

These pedigrees were sometimes deliberately corrupted for 
propaganda purposes, as in the case of Conla son of Bressal, the 
ancestor of the rulers of Ossory. Conla was added to the pedigree 
as late as the tenth century when the Osraige, technically part of 
Munster, but now a strong dynasty in their own right, had ambi- 
tons to control Leinster. Their rulers needed to show some 
connection with the royal line, and they wished for their territory 
to be seen historically as part of Leinster rather than Munster. 
They fostered the story of Nuadha Neacht’s war with Munster, in 
which Ossory was supposedly annexed, in support of their claim. 
F.J. Byrne argues that memories of a real loss of Leinster territory 
are in fact contained in the legend. The story relates that Nuadha 
slew Ederscel, King of Munster, in battle at the Hill of Allen (Almu), 
but was himself later slain by Conaire, son of Ederscel. In sequel, 
Ossory was supposed to be seized by Munster as a war-fine. 

Another legendary figure on the pedigree, Cú Corb of the 
Laigin tribe, is credited with victory at seven battles which halted 
Munster expansion around the year 200. The greatest of these 
victories occurred at the hill fort of Mullaghmast, Co. Kildare. 
The tradition says that Cà Corb and his allies, the Loígis, drove 
the enemy from the top of Mullaghmast, across the River Barrow, 
and pursued them with slaughter into Ossory. There is evidence 
to suggest that the course of battle is indeed marked by a series of 
standing stones. 

Cu Corb’s downfall was his marriage to Medb Lethderg (“half 
red") or — according to some accounts — to Eithne granddaughter 
of Conaire. She proved unfaithful, poisoning Corb's ally, Lughaid 
of Laois, and then eloping with his rival. Cu Corb is also said to 
have made war upon the Gáileóin at Dinn Rig, therefore, as F.J. 
Byrne points out, the pedigree may to some extent be a list of 
monarchs rather than a family tree. The sons of Cú Corb are 
described by the poets as: 
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Four mighty warlike brothers, 

A band who used to overcome a greater number, 
No equal number could withstand, 

The sons of Cu Corb. 


Cormac Gaeltac, a son of Nia Corb, has been posited by the 
Victorian historian O’Halloran as being the Galgacus, who 
according to the Roman historian Tacitus, led an army of Scots 
against the Roman legions. ‘The Roman general, Agricola, 
defeated Galgacus, who died in a heroic stand in the Grampian 
Hills. O’Halloran’s theory has little to substantiate it, but as F.J. 
Byrne points out, early Leinster poems do appear to describe 
genuine battles with Roman legions. 

Cathair Mor, a high-king of the second century, would be 
renowned enough for his four wives and thirty sons. ‘The Annals 
record his death in 174 while fighting Conn of the Hundred 
Battles. The ‘Timna’, or ‘Will of Cathaír Mór’, contained in The 
Book of Rights is of great interest. The testament, a Christian will 
for a pagan king, is modelled on the ‘Blessings of Jacob’ in the Book 
of Genesis, and it is not older than the eighth century. However, it 
is not a forgery, and neither was it ever intended to be taken as a 
genuine statement by Cathair. It is a literary device presenting a 
bird’s-eye view of those tribes who claimed descent from the high- 
king, and their relevant position in the power structure of eighth 
century Leinster. Each son of Cathair represents a different tribe, 
and to ten of these Cathair gives a blessing and a territory 
according to their destiny. The ‘Timna’ begins with the Ui Failgi 
ancestor, Rus Failge, apparently inheriting the rank of his father. 
Others are cursed, like Eochu Timmine, who had violated his 
father’s bed, and Aengus Nic, who was the result of Cathair’s incest 
with his daughter, Eithne. Some are blessed for trade, military 
prowess, or wealth, but when he comes to the youngest and last 
of these sons, Fiachu, ancestor of the Ui Dunlainge, Cathair tells 
Fiachu that he has nothing left to give him, except for his blessing. 
Then, Cathair’s blessing to his faithful son turns out to be nothing 
less than a victorious circuit of Ireland and all the royal forts of 
Leinster. The impact of the ‘Timna’ is impressive; the patriarch 
of Ui Dünlainge, once a mere contender, was now in power: 
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Honoured is the unique youngest son, 

Fiacha, a man in many hundreds, 

Fortunate child of the ardent River Barrow. 

His brothers will serve him. 

He will seize the pleasant land of Ailenn, 

He will hold assembly of nobles at famous Carman, 
He will rule the ancient hill-fort of Allen, 

He will strengthen Naas with splendour, 

And provide the steersman of Ladru with plenteous cargo. 
Splendid salmon over Airgetros (the royal sites of Leinster) 
He will seize Mullaghmast of the kings. 


THE RISE OF UÍ DÜNLAINGE 


Bressal Bélach can be said to be the last legendary and the first 
historical figure on the pedigree. His grandsons, Dünlaing and 
Enna, fathered the two dynasties that were to control Leinster for 
700 years. The Gailedin had expanded from Dinn Rig, with 
Enna’s people becoming based at Rathvilly in Co. Carlow, and 
Dunlaing’s people at Mullaghmast. It seems that Mullaghmast, 
once associated with the Laigin under Cu Corb, had become a 
centre of Gáileóm power. 

A medieval work called The Cattle Tribute of Leinster attempts to 
explain the story of the conflict between the Ui Néill and the 
Laigin. It begins with the fictitious story of how Eochu of Leinster 
shamed the daughters of the high-king, Tuathal Techtmar. A fine, 
consisting of a tribute paid in cattle, was imposed on Leinster in 
revenge until Bressal Bélach, with the help of the Fenians, 
defeated Coirpre mac Néill. Dunlaing, ancestor of Ui Dünlainge, 
started the trouble all over again when he raided Tara, slaying as 
the story says, ‘thirty princesses, each with a hundred maidens’. 
Consequently the tribute was reinforced and maintained until St. 
Mo-Ling tricked the high-king into lifting it until Luan (Monday), 
which, in poetic terms, really meant the ‘Day of Judgement’. 
Much of this account is Ui Néill propaganda, and the much 
earlier Laigin poetry tells a different story — because originally it 
was the Laigin who were high-kings and in possession of Tara. 

The Ui Néill expanded from the northern kingdom of Ailech 
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in the middle of the fifth century; invading Meath under their 
leader Lóeguire mac Néill. Lóeguire died fighting to create an Ui 
Néill kingship in Meath, the so-called Middle Kingdom. He is said 
to be buried standing upright at Tara facing his enemy the Laigin. 
Leinster was further weakened at this time by the rise of a new 
power to the west, the Eóganachta of Munster. Following his 
death, Lóeguire's brothers, Coirpre and Fiachu, firmly estab- 
lished Uí Néill power in Meath, and from this time onwards 
possession of Tara, and therefore the symbolic high-kingship, was 
shared alternately between the southern Ui Néill of Meath and 
the northern Uí Néill of Ailech. 

Laigin power was broken in the shock of the Ui Néill invasion 
and the path was opened for power changes within Leinster. The 
tribe of Ui Failgi suffered most, losing the greater part of their 
territory in Meath, and the Ui Dünlainge must have taken advan- 
tage of this situation. Dünlaing's sons, Illann and Ailill, became 
the first kings of a new Gáileóin dynasty in Leinster. While his 
rivals were suffering at Ui Néill hands, Ailill of Ui Dunlainge 
gained some success against Munster if the following lines from 
an early poem are to be credited: 


The marshal prince, Oengus son of Nadfoach, 
Fought in Cil Osnach’s bloody field, and fell, 
By the victorious sword of Ailill son of Dunlainge... 


Ui Néill expansionism was then pitted against Ui Dunlainge. 
According to an early Life of Saint Bridget, the Ui Néill invaded just 
as Ailill died. There was no time to elect a new king so the men of 
Leinster placed Ailil's body on a chariot and took it into battle, 
where they defeated the Ui Néill. 

The Life of Saint Patrick states that he baptised the brothers Illann 
and Ailill at their palace at Naas. Mrs Concannon described the 
event in her 1931 biography, Saint Patrick: 


The saint himself had the happiness of converting to the true Faith 
the two princes of North Leinster, Ailill and Illann, who had 
succeeded in the sovereignty of this territory the obstinate old Pagan, 
their father Dunlang. At Naas, the royal seat, the Apostle baptised the 
princes, and received the vows ofthe daughters ofthe former, Mogain 
and Fedelm, who aspired to the life of consecrated virgins. The 
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conjunction of the two events, the baptism of their father and uncle 
with the religious profession of the princesses, seems to indicate that 
it was through the ladies of the royal household that Christianity first 
made its entrance into the ruling family of North Leinster (for the 
maidens must have been baptised before this)... Now that the princes 
of North Leinster were Christians, St. Patrick was able to secure 
within their protection a district where poor Isserninus... might be at 
last rest. He settled him at Cill Cuillen (Kilcullen) near the fort of 
Ailinn... 


She may well be right in speculating that the female conversion 
came first, however there is a problem with this account simply 
because the Ui Dunlainge were not in possession of Naas in St. 
Patrick’s time. Naas was still Ui Garrchon territory. We must 
assume that in the ‘original life’ it must be either that Patrick 
visited Illann and Ailill at Mullaghmast, or more likely, that 
Patrick baptised the King ofthe Uí Garrchon at Naas. Ifthe latter 
is the case, then the Life must have been subjected to latter-day Ui 
Dunlainge propaganda in order to make Illann and Ailill appear 
to be the first Christian kings of Leinster. Nonetheless, Illann 
appears to have died as a pagan, and like Lóeguire of Tara, he 
was buried standing upright in warrior array within the ramparts 
of Mullaghmast to face his enemies forever. However, there 1s 
another tradition assigning his burial to St. Bridget's Church, at 
Kildare. This contradictory account may have arisen to support 
both the claim that he was a Christian king, and to further Uí 
Dunlainge interests in the important religious centre at Kildare. 
Gerald of Wales in his Topography of Ireland described the shrine of 
Brigid as an eternal fire, tended by nuns, and surrounded by a 
hedge. The centre may have been pagan in origin but political 
control of it was always important to the rulers of Leinster. 

If Ui Dünlainge propaganda claimed Illann as the first Chris- 
tian King of Leinster, the same historians also elevated the next 
three chiefs of the tribe, Cormac, Coirpre, and Colman of Ui 
Dunlainge, into monarchs, for they appear on the Ui Dünlainge 
pedigree as the next three kings of Leinster. Professor Byrne 
contends that these three names are no more than a mere pedi- 
gree because the kingship at this time still passed from tribe to 
tribe. Of the three, the only thing noteworthy recorded 1s that 
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Cormac retired from his lordship into a monastery. Cormac, 
more or less contemporary with St. Patrick, may well have been 
the first Christian leader of Ui Dünlainge. Patrick's Letters are 
almost the only contemporary historical source for the British Isles 
in this period. Patrick was surprised at the speed of the conversion 
but he indicates that it was a conversion of the young. In his Confes- 
ston of Grace, Patrick says: 


sons of the Scotti and daughters of their kings, are seen to be monks 
and virgins of Christ... not with their parents’ consent, rather do they 
suffer both persecutions and false reproaches from their families; 
nevertheless, their number ever increases. 


A similar phenomenon occurred in the Anglo-Saxon conver- 
sion. For instance, Biscop, a Northumbrian nobleman, renounced 
the world at the age of twenty-five to begin a life of pilgrimage, 
and Guthlac, a nobleman of Mercia, forsook his war band for a 
monastery. Nobles of Ui Dünlainge soon appear in monasteries 
such as Glendalough. Aodh, or Áedán mac Coghan of Uí 
Dunlainge, is recorded as Bishop of Glendalough in the year 598. 
This soon led to the dangers of dynastic control of major religious 
houses like Glendalough and Kildare, but on the other hand, the 
patronage of a saint was not to be underestimated. Faelan of Ui 
Dunlainge, who emerged from a power-struggle as king in 633, 
certainly had the patronage of Kevin, Abbot of Glendalough, just 
as Guthlac of Fenland was the patron and counsellor of Aethel- 
bald who became King of Mercia in 716. From this period 
onwards both Ui Dunlainge and Ui Cheinnselaig include many 
clerics among their numbers. This monastic control, and there- 
fore control of the scribes, was no doubt the reason why official 
histories and regnal lists simply appear to “forget” about other 
tribes which once had royal pretensions in Leinster, and if it were 
not for survivals of early poetry the image we would have is one 
of Ui Cheinnselaig and Ui Dunlainge in possession of the king- 
ship since the dawn of time. 
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THE TWO LEINSTERS 


A new power had arisen in south Leinster with the emergence of 
the other tribe who traced their origins to Dinn Rig. These were 
the Ui Cheinnselaig, descendants of Dünlaing's kinsman, Enna 
Cennsalach. They had expanded along the River Barrow into the 
southeast, and they even produced their own king of Leinster at 
this time, Brandub, who put a temporary end to Uí Néill ambi- 
tions of further expansion with a great military victory over them 
at the Battle of Dún Bolg in 598. 

The next king, Ronan, could belong to either the Ui Dunlainge 
or Ui Cheinnselaig as there is a contemporary leader called 
Ronan in each tribe. However, a reference to Dún Naas in an 
early poem relating to him indicates that this Ronan was likely to 
have been of the Ui Dunlainge. It is rather appropriate that 
Ronan’s tribal identity has proved elusive, for by now Ui 
Cheinnselaig was firmly established as a rival power bloc in south 
Leinster, and so marked was the division that the rulers are some- 
times referred to as “The King of the Two Leinsters’. 

According to legend, Ronan was a widower who had married 
again. This time to a young girl, the daughter of Eochaid Iarlaithe, 
King of Dal nAraidi. Unfortunately the girl took a liking to 
Ronan’s son, Máel Fothartaig, but he refused to be her lover, and 
when the girl realized that the youth would not have her she went 
to Ronan saying that Mael Fothartaig had raped her. Ronan, in 
his anger, ordered his warriors to kill his son, but as the lad was 
dying he told his father the truth and Ronan believed him. Ronan 
would be avenged. ‘The foster-brothers of Máel Fothartaig trav- 
elled north to seek out the girl’s father, Eochaid, and calling him 
outside, away from everyone, they killed him. The poet Flaittin 
sang: 


Eochaid has taken a single shirt, 
Instead of a warm robe, 

The sorrow that is upon Dun Naas, 
Is also upon Dun Sobairche. 


It may be tempting to dismiss such tales as romance, and one 
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might see the story of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, taken from The 
Book of Genesis, adapted to the tale of Ronan. However, there are 
several important elements in the tale worthy of consideration. 
Firstly, there is the power of the queen. The story does not 
mention her name, but she is, next to Rónán, the most powerful 
figure in the text. Secondly, there is the inviolability of the king, 
he is a king first and father second, and he cannot overlook any 
suggestion that his honour might be impugned. Thirdly, there 1s 
the element of feud. Eochaid was not responsible for Máel Fothar- 
taig's death but, as the head ofthe queen's kin-group, he 1s bound 
to pay for it. 

After Rónán's death in 624 there were three contenders for 
Leinster: these were Fáelán son of Colmáin of Uí Dünlainge, 
Crimthann of Cualu King of Ui Mail, and the powerful Crund- 
máel of Uí Cheinnselaig, who controlled all of south Leinster. 
Fáelán had been cared for and educated, in other words fostered, 
at Glendalough by St. Kevin. Tradition relates that Fáelán's step- 
mother, Cainech, was so jealous of the boy that she went to 
Glendalough to destroy him, but Kevin's prayers protected the 
child and Cainech stumbled from the cliffs of Glenclassain, over- 
looking the monastery, and broke her neck. In the nineteenth 
century, the story was taken a step further in the poetry of Thomas 
Moore, and it became part of the folklore about ‘Cathleen and 
Kevin’. However, the earliest sources indicate that Faelan was 
only sent to Kevin after Cainech tried to kill him. Her husband, 
Colmain, disowned her and he afterwards ‘died of grief at Sliabh 
Maighe. One point of interest in this story, as in the tale of Ronan, 
is how the role of Queens was developing in Leinster society. 
There is much that resembles the Merovingian Queens as 
described by Gregory of Tours in his Histories of the Franks. A 
society with semi-independent queens with their own followers, 
rivals, and personal anxieties about their offspring’s prospects of 
succession. 

In 628, Faelan attacked and slew his rival Crundmael, an old 
enemy to the Ui Néill, and it seems likely that Fáelán moved 
against him on this occasion in alliance with the Clann Cholmain, 
an important branch of the Ui Néill of Meath. Uasal, his first wife, 
was sister to Conall mac Suibni, the leader of Clann Cholmain, 
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and Faelan’s second wife was Sarnat, a daughter to the leader of 
the Fothairt in Leinster. He may well have practiced polygamy, 
but he appears to have been beloved of both of his wives and their 
kindred, as both the Ui Néill and Fothairt saw it would be to their 
mutual advantage if Fáelán became King of Leinster. Fáelán 
succeeded in this when he defeated and slew his other main rival, 
Crimthann of Ui Mail, in 633, in battle at Ath Goan in Co. 
Kildare. Crimthann lies buried under the ‘Long Stone’, a pillar 
stone incised with a cross, erected where he fell. Although threat- 
ened by the ambitious Ui Cheinnselaig to the south, Faelan was 
to remain at peace until challenged in 660 by the King of Osraige, 
whom he defeated and killed in the third great victory of his 
career. Faelan’s reign marks a new epoch in Leinster history. 
Essentially, it would be the tensions between Osraige, Ui 
Cheinnselaig, and Ui Dunlainge, that would dominate Leinster 
history until the arrival of the Normans. 

After Faelan died of the plague in 666, Fiannamail of Ui Mail 
succeeded him, but his own people assassinated him in 680. 
Following Fiannamail’s death, Bran Mut, Fáelán's grandson 
appears to have succeeded without opposition. He had a peaceful 
reign, but like his grandfather, he had to face down a challenge 
from the Osraige, defeating and slaying their king, Faelchar. 
Succeeding Bran was the last Ui Mail king of Leinster, Cellach of 
Cualu. Cellach established a close relationship with the Ui 
Dunlainge by the marriage of his daughter, Conchend, to 
Murchad son of Bran Mut. 

Following the Christian conversion many contrary but tradi- 
tional customs continued, and the Irish, like their Christian 
Merovingian contempories, continued to practise divorce and 
polygamy. Cellach for instance, had four wives, a concubine, and 
a relationship with a slave girl, all at the same time. Interestingly, 
the slave was a blood member of Ui Dünlainge. His use of refugee 
mercenaries from the British kingdom of Rheged gave him 
considerable military power, and he was capable of defeating the 
Ui Néill in 705. Four years later the Ui Cheinnselaig attacked him 
in his own heartland in the Glen of Imaal. Although the result of 
the battle is uncertain it did not matter, for soon Ui Cheinnselaig 
interests were diverted in their own civil war. Strange as it may 
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seem, Cellach appears to have been ensuring the succession to the 
kingship of his son-in-law, Murchad of Ui Dünlainge, or even 
perhaps his Ui Dunlainge grandchildren. 

Murchad allied with King Cathal of Munster in 721 and 
together they led a counter offensive against the high-king, Fergal 
Ui Néill. A peace appears to have been independently settled 
between Cathal and Fergal, as in the following year the High- 
King determined to crush the now isolated Murchad. Fergal led 
his warriors, ‘the great hosting’, into Leinster, only to lose his life 
and have his troops routed at the fiercely fought Battle of Allen, 
in which the strength of Ui Dunlainge was tested and proved. 
Now they had control of the plains of Kildare, for they had already 
pushed the Ui Enechglaiss and Ui Garrchon into the Wicklow 
Mountains. However, Murchad’s death in 727 was seen by Ui 
Dunlainge’s rivals as an opportunity to wrest control away from 
this powerful tribe. 


CHAPTER 2 


Lords of Leinster 


THE UÍ DUNLAINGE CONFEDERACY 


In 727, in a bid for power, Ui Cheinnselaig swept north to attack 
Ui Dünlainge at Mullaghmast only for their hopes to end in 
defeat. Clann Ui Dunlainge, under Dünchad, son of Murchad, 
was victorious. In the same year Dünchad's brother, Faelan, 
routed an alliance jointly headed by their uncle, Congal, and their 
cousin, Etarscél, King of Ui Mail. However, the great double 
victory belied tensions within Ui Dunlainge for in less than a year 
Faelan challenged his own brother for the kingdom at the Battle 
of Allen. Dánchad, although he escaped from the fight, died a 
weck later of his wounds, and the victorious Fáelán not only took 
the kingdom, but also his brother's widow, Tualaith, daughter of 
Cathal, King of Munster, as his wife. Cathal, who had aided 
Dunchad at the Battle of Allen, was naturally hostile to Faelan, 
invading Leinster no less than three times during Faelan’s reign. 

Cathal was defeated, at his first attempt by the Uí Cheinnse- 
laig. In 735, he tried again, this time confronting l'áelán at Belach 
Eile, on the Meath and Munster border. ‘There was heavy loss on 
both sides and it 1s doubtful 1f either could claim the day. Their 
final encounter occurred later in 735 when the annals record that 
Cathal ‘obtained hostages and great wealth from Fáelán'. Such 
an easy submission seems unlikely, but Faelain may have been 
dying, as the annals record his death ‘at an early age’ in the same 
year. 

'The high-king, Áed Allán of Ailech, took advantage of Fáelán's 
death to avenge the death of his own father, Fergal, who had been 
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slain in battle at Allen sixteen years earlier. Aed inflicted a terrible 
defeat on the Leinster forces at Ath Senaig, near Kilcullen, killing 
Bran Becc, Faelan’s brother and successor, together with a host 
of other Leinster nobility. It was recorded that ‘few remained to 
tell the tale.’ Aed Mac Colggen of Ui Cheinnselaig, King of south 
Leinster, fought hand to hand with the high-king in single combat. 
The two kings were a match for each other. Aed wounded the 
high-king, but Aed mac Colggen was surrounded by soldiers and 
beheaded. The annalists wrote that they had never before 
recorded a worse defeat for the Laigin. 

Muiredach, the last surviving brother of Faelan, succeeded him 
and enjoyed twenty years of peace. From Faelan and his two 
kingly brothers were descended the three great clans of Ui 
Dunlainge: the Ui Faelain, the Ui Dunchada, and the Ui 
Muiredaig. The Ui Faelain, based at Naas, controlled the former 
lands of the Ui Garrchon. In the eleventh century, the main 
branch of Ui Faelain took the name of O’Byrne. The Ui 
Muiredaig, whose leading branch was to take the name of 
O"Toole, remained at the old Ui Dunlainge home of Mullagh- 
mast, or Mullagh Masten. The Ui Düànchada, who absorbed 
former Uí Máil lands in present day Co. Dublin, adopted the 
name of Mac Gilla Mo-Cholmóc, but with the coming of the 
Normans, they changed it to Fitz Dermot. Remarkably, the king- 
ship of Leinster and lordship of the Ui Dunlainge confederacy, 
passed more or less in equal rotation between each branch. 

Peace continued throughout the reign of Cellach Ui 
Dünchada, until the brothers, Cináed and Cellach of Ui Failgi, 
together with Cathnio mac Bécce, Lord of the Fothairt, chal- 
lenged him in 770. However, both of the brothers, and Cathnio, 
lost their lives at the Battle of Ath Orc. 

Cellach was soon to face a new challenge from the high-king, 
Donnchad Midi mac Domnaill Midi. ‘Their armies encountered 
at Castledermot, and the high-king, although beaten, only 
retreated as far as the old and disused hill-fort of Allen. He 
camped here for seven days while he ravaged the surrounding 
country with fire. However, disaster overtook the Ui Néill army 
on their return; for in some freak accident many drowned 
attempting to ford the River Liffey. Cellach took advantage of this 
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and added to their misfortune by leading a counter-raid into Ui 
Néill territory in south Brega. 

Donnchad launched a new invasion in 780, putting Cellach’s 
successor, Ruardrí mac Fáeláin, to flight in battle at Kilcock, and 
once again, Donnchad burnt the surrounding countryside. Later 
in the year, the Church arbitrated to make peace between the two 
kings at the Synod of Tara. Two years later Ruardri took prisoner 
his cousin, Bran Ardchenn of the Uí Muiredaig, after an internal 
power struggle that culminated in battle on the Curragh of 
Kildare. 

Nevertheless, Bran still succeeded Ruardri as king in 785. 
Unlike his predecessors, Bran Ardchenn mac Muiredaig had a 
good relationship with the high-king; he was married to Donn- 
chad’s daughter, Eithne, and it was Donnchad’s support that 
enabled Bran to become king. In 794, the high-king aided him 
once more, this time in warfare with Munster. Both kings, Donn- 
chad and Bran, came to an untimely end while staying at Cell 
Cüle Dumi, near Stradbally, Co. Laois. Finsnechta Cetharderc of 
Ui Dünchada attacked the house they were in and burned them 
to death. He was the next king of Leinster. 

Fínsnechta's reign was marked by his hostility to the Ui Failgi, 
and he was responsible for the murder of two of their leaders. 
Finsnechta’s motive was to gain control of the church of Kildare, 
which lay within Ui Failgi territory. High-King Áed Oirdnide, of 
the northern Uí Néill, managed to depose Fínsnechta in 805, and 
he split the kingship of Leinster jointly between Muiredach of Ui 
Faelain and Muiredach of Ui Muiredaig. However, Finsnechta 
was not yet beaten, and with the aid of the king of Connacht, he 
overthrew the forces of Muiredach and his brother, Diarmait of 
Ui Faelain, in 806. Finsnechta had only two more years of power 
before he died in Kildare of a ‘painful disease’. 

Muiredach of Ui Faelain succeeded him after all, but the High- 
King, Aed Oirdnide, immediately demanded tribute from the 
new king of Leinster. Aed was defeated in a battle by the River 
Liffey trying to enforce his perceived rights. In 818 Aed invaded 
again, and this time, Muiredach's son, Conchobar, led the Lein- 
ster forces but the Ui Néil defeated them. The high-king 
attempted to divide the rule of Leinster again, choosing the two 
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grandsons of Bran of Ui Muiredaig. His plan failed, and the Lein- 
ster army struck at Meath, raiding far into the north of the 
territory where they killed the vice-Abbot of Kilmore, near 
Armagh. Aed retaliated, but this was his last act of aggression to 
Leinster before he died. 

Cellach of Ui Muiredaig succeeded Muiredach in 829. He was 
already famed for his defeat of the Ui Cheinnselaig in 814, the 
year that his brother, Braen Satrapa, whom the annals call ‘the 
hero of Leinster’, died. When Niall Caille of the northern Ui Néill 
became high-king in 834, he led a hosting to Leinster, taking it on 
himself as ‘overlord’ to ordain Bran of Ui Dünchada, Cellach’s 
successor, as king. The idea was probably inspired by the Church 
as a peaceful alternative to the traditional demand of tribute. 
Bran’s son, Ruarc, was the first to break the Ui Dunlainge cycle 
of succession when he assumed the kingship upon his father’s 
death in 838. He was probably able to take advantage of the 
recent death of the Ui Faelain leader, for in 837 the Annals of Four 
Masters record that, ‘Bran, son of Faelan, from who is named Ui 
Faelain, died’. Ruarc’s position was weak for although he held 
power for twenty-four years he was merely referred to as ‘King of 
Ui Dunlainge’, which in effect meant only of north Leinster. His 
successors, Lorcan, and then Tuathal, both of Ui Muiredaig, had 
no control over Ui Cheinnselaig at all. Tuathal was killed by his 
own brothers in 854, and the next king, Muirecan of Ui Fáeláin, 
is Just called ‘King of Naas and Airthir (or eastern) Liffey’. 


THE VIKINGS 


This rapid decline of Ui Dünlainge power was due in part to the 
arrival of the Viking Norsemen who had started to attack settle- 
ments on the River Barrow from 837. However, the Ui Dünlainge 
were accustomed to centuries of warfare and raiding, and Viking 
raids were not enough to cause such a decline, but in the west, 
Ossory had grown to be a powerful state, and its ambitious ruler, 
Cerball mac Dunlainge, had made alliances with the Norsemen 
from the time of their arrival. It was Cerball of Ossory, acting as 
protector of Viking Dublin, combined with the rise of the Ui 
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Cheinnselaig in the south, which restricted Uí Dünlainge control. 

The Vikings killed Muirecán of Ui Fáeláin in 863 (or 861 
depending on the sources), and his successor, Dünlainge of Uí 
Muiredaig, had to surrender one of his sons, Coirpre, to the 
Osraige as a hostage. Dunlainge abdicated in 867, dying two years 
later as a monk in Kildare. Ailill, his son, succeeded him, but the 
Vikings slew Ailill in 871, and the next two kings, Domhnall Ui 
Faelain and Muiredach Ui Dünchada, also met with violent 
deaths. Muiredach Uí Dünchada had attempted to resolve the old 
problem of controlling the church in Leinster, because, as the reli- 
gious centre at Kildare lay inside Ui Failgi territory, they, as 
territorial lords, were able to exploit it to their own advantage and 
to the disadvantage of the kings of Leinster. Muiredach succeeded 
in uniting the title of king with that of ‘Princeps Cille Dara’, 
meaning in effect, that Muiredach annexed Kildare from the Ui 
Failgi. 

When Cerball of Ui Faelain became king in 885, he allied with 
his father-in-law, the high-king, Flann Sinna. Together they chal- 
lenged and defeated the Osraige, and for the time put an end to 
their ambitions. In 902 Cerball marched on Dublin where he 
gained a great victory over the Vikings, driving them out of the 
settlement. Wisely foreseeing the return of the Norsemen, Cerball 
remained in occupation of Dublin for the remainder of his reign. 
Gormlaith, his wife, was originally betrothed to Cormac mac 
Cuilennain, the king-bishop of Cashel. However, Cormac took 
religious vows and Gormlaith married Cerball. Later Cormac of 
Cashel challenged her father for the high-kingship, which resulted 
in the Battle of Belach Mugna in 908. Cerball of Ui Fáeláin, acting 
as ally to the high-king, defeated the Munster forces and killed the 
king-bishop. Cerball gloated over Cormac’s head afterwards, 
which had been taken as a trophy. Gormlaith’s second husband, 
Niall Glandub, was slain fighting the Norse in 919, and then, 
according to the Annals of Clonmacnois, ‘she begged from door to 
door, forsaken of friends’, until her own accidental death in 947. 

Dallan mac More, King Cerball's court poet, composed the 
following ballad about Cerball’s life and times, recorded in The 
Book of Leinster: 
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The Song of Cerball’s Sword 


Great grief that Liffey of fierce battles 
lacks righteous Cerball of many clients, 
aman modest, firm, and prosperous, 
whom ready Erin served. 


I grieve for Cnoc Almain 

and Ailenn without warriors; 

I grieve for Carman, I will not conceal it, 
with grass over it's roads. 


His life was not long 

after Cormac was destroyed: 

a day and a half, no miscalculation, 
and one year, and no more. 


Ruler of a brilliant Kingdom, 

King of Leinster with many champions, 
alas that the lofty rock of Almu 

has gone on a bitter and melancholy path. 


Sparkling treasures — distinguished the remnant, 
mourn a magnanimous King of Naas, 

who has shaken great hordes; 

this 1s the greatest of grief’s. 


Dallan composed the following verse as Gormlaith ingen Flann’s 
song: 


Cerball was always in control; 

his manner was vigorous until death. 

Those of his claims that were unpaid 

he carried off by his strength to Naas. 

Evil for me was the favour of two foreigners: 
they killed Niall and Cerball: 

Cerball by Ulb — famous deed 

and Niall Glundub by Amlaide. 


The traditional account of Cerball’s death is that he was going 
into Kildare along the street of the stone steps, with a proud horse 
under him. He came opposite a comb-maker’s workshop at the 
moment the comb-maker set out his antlers, and the horse took 
fright and shied backwards, causing Cerball to strike his own spear 
that was in the hands of his servant who was behind him. Cerball 
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died of the wound at the end of the year, and he was buried among 
his forefathers in the graveyard at Naas: 


There are nine kings - a warring line — 

in the churchyard of Naas, 

under brilliant sky; 

Muirecan of gifts, without mistake, 
Cerball and wise Cellach. 

Colman, Braen and vigorous Bran, 

Finn, Faelain, bold Dunchada; 

in Cell Corbhain, 

I have heard their soldier-graves were dug. 


Dublin was left undefended after Cerball’s death and the 
Vikings returned. They slew Maelmorda of Ui Faelain, son of 
Muirecán, in 915, and they defeated Niall Glándub, the high- 
king, in 916, prompting his hasty alliance with Cerball’s successor, 
Augaire of Ui Muiredaig. However, before the Leinster forces 
could unite with those of Meath, Augaire was attacked and killed 
by Vikings under the leadership of Raghnaill and Sihtric, at the 
Battle of Cenn Fuait, in Co. Carlow. The next king, l'ácláin of Ui 
Dünchada, died of an accidental fall at the Curragh in 940, and 
he was succeeded by his son, Lorcán, who in turn was killed *while 
plundering Dublin! in 941. Bróen of Uí Fáeláin succeeded him, 
but he lost his life fighting Ossory in 947. His brother, Finn, Lord 
of Naas, was slain fighting his own cousin, Cellan, the son of the 
late King Cerball. The clan of O"Toole took their surname from 
Tuathal Ui Muiredaig, who succeeded Bróen as king. Murchad 
of Ui Fáeláin succeeded Cellach of Ui Dünchada, in 966. The 
Annals of the Four Masters record that: 


Murchadh led an army into Ossory where he remained for four nights 
after plundering Magh Raighne. Mahon, King of Munster, [Brian 
Boru’s brother], overtook Murchadh together with the forces of Deisi 
and the Osraige. The pursuit continued from Ath-Buana to Comer, 
but Murchadh escaped from them without leaving horse or man 


behind. 


Murchad lost his life in 972 in conflict with Domnall Cloen, 
Lord of Ui Dunchada, but despite Domnall’s bid for kingship, 
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Murchad was succeeded for the time being by Augaire of Ui 
Muiredaig. Domnall Cloen’s first objective, when he finally 
became king in 978, was to subdue the independent Ui Cheinnse- 
laig of south Leinster. Following his victory over Ui Cheinnselaig 
Domnall was threatened with a double alliance between the high- 
king, Maelsechnaill mac Domnaill (“Malachy”), who was seeking 
tribute, and the Vikings of Dublin. In response, Domnall united 
with the Vikings of Wexford, who were themselves under threat 
by Dublin, but with no success for Leinster was worsted in the 
battle that followed, and the high-king, together with his victo- 
rious comrades, plundered Leinster. 


THE RISE OF BRIAN BORU 


Brian Boruma (or Boru), King of Munster, had been awaiting this 
opportunity. Brian, a member of the Dal gCais) (Dalcassian), tribe 
of Thomond, was born in 941. The early part of his life was spent 
fighting the Vikings of Limerick. Later, and against all odds, Brian 
and his brother displaced the Eóganachta dynasty, the centuries- 
old ruling dynasty of Munster and Cashel. However, Brian's 
ambitions went further than that, for he hoped to rule all Ireland, 
and it was essential to his ambitions to gain control of Leinster. 
After Domnall’s defeat, Brian took it on himself to avenge Lein- 
ster, sending a retaliatory fleet to Lough Ree to raid and plunder 
Meath and Connacht. His plan worked, and in 984 Bran 
marched to Magh Ailbhe, where Domnall Cloen, who had 
resisted Brian's efforts to lord it over Leinster for six years, finally 
accepted him as his overlord. Domnall was killed afterwards at the 
hands of the Ui Cheinnselaig, but Brian appointed Domnall’s son, 
Donnchad, as king in his favour, ignoring the Ui Dunlainge cycle 
of succession. 

The true heir, Maelmorda, Lord of Ui Faelain, was in no posi- 
tion to challenge Brian. He could potentially look for allies in the 
Vikings of Dublin but, although his sister was married to their 
leader, there was hostility between them — Máelmórda's brother, 
Brian, had been captured and slain by Vikings in 978. It was not 
until 994, when Máelmórda's nephew, Sitric Silkbeard, became 
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King of Dublin, that an alliance seemed realistic. Four years later, 
when the high-king, Malachy, was forced to acknowledge Brian 
as high-king of Munster and Leinster, Máelmórda chose to set his 
own plans in motion. Capturing Donnchad he declared himself 
king, and proclaimed Leinster’s independence of both Meath and 
Munster. The following year Brian marched against Dublin, but 
Máelmórda, together with his Viking allies, set out to block his 
route at Glenmana. The Leinster forces received the brunt of 
Brian's attack; they fought hard, but although they had advantage 
of ground Máelmórda's army were getting the worst of the battle 
and they lost heart and fled, deserting their Viking allies. Few 
escaped the slaughter that followed. It was said that Máelmórda 
was discovered hiding in a yew tree by Murrough, Brian’s son and 
he was taken prisoner. Brian had a clear march to Dublin, which 
he then occupied. Sitric had already left his city in search of help, 
but all refused him, and by Christmas his only choice was to return 
and submit to Brian. In the peace that followed Brian tried to turn 
his enemies into allies. He gave his daughter, Emer, to Sitric in 
marriage, and he took Gormlaith, sister of Máelmórda, mother to 
Sitric, and divorced wife of the high-king Malachy, as his second 
wife in a now polygamous marriage. The death of Deirdre, 
Brian's first wife, was not recorded until nine years later. 

In her day, Gormlaith's fame spread throughout the world. 
Nal’s Saga, written in thirteenth century Iceland, said that ‘she was 
endowed with great beauty in all those attributes which were 
outside her own control, but it is said that in those characteristics 
for which she herself was responsible, she was utterly wicked’. 
Given at an early age in marriage to the Viking, Olaf Curran, 
King of Dublin and York, she was widowed in 980 when Olaf, 
defeated by the high-king, subsequently died on pilgrimage to 
Iona, where he had intended to become a monk. Her next 
marriage was to the victor, Malachy, the high-king. Gormlaith 
bore him a son, Connor, and she was able to persuade Malachy 
to install Sitric, her son by Olaf, as king of Dublin. The couple 
divorced soon afterwards, but Sitric, anxious to retain Malachy’s 
goodwill, gave him a new wife, his half sister, Maelmarie. 

Although Brian reinstated Donnchad as King of Leinster after 
the Battle of Glenmana, he clearly valued his new allies, 
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Maelmorda of Ui Fáeláin and Sitric of Dublin, and he immedi- 
ately led a great hosting of the combined forces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Dublin to claim the high-kingship of all Ireland from 
Malachy. ‘The Leinster cavalry with the Vikings were sent ahead; 
Malachy faced them in battle on a hillin Bregia and routed them. 
Nevertheless, Malachy did not attempt to resist when Brian, with 
his full and combined forces, camped outside Tara demanding 
submission. Brian’s dream was fulfilled; at a ceremony held at 
Armagh in the following year he obtained the blessing of the 
church and the title ‘Emperor of the Scots’ was recorded beside 
his gift of thirty ounces of gold. Brian was at the height of his 
power, but many looked upon him as a usurper, and his relation- 
ship with Gormlaith of the Ui Faelain brought him little joy. 
Following what now seemed to be a set pattern in her life, she bore 
Brian a son, Donnchad. In 1003 she persuaded Brian to depose 
Donncuan and appoint her brother Maelmorda as king of Lein- 
ster. 

Some years passed in peace but the historian, Geoffrey 
Keating, in his 1625 History of Ireland, gives a graphic account of a 
family dispute that resulted in disaster for both Ireland and the 
Viking world: 


Brian Boru, desiring to build some shipping, sent to Maelmorda for 
three of the longest and largest trees in his territories for masts. These 
were to be sent to Kincora, Maelmorda came himselfto present them. 
The first of the masts was carried by the Ui Falge; the second by the 
people of Ui Fáelám and the third by the Ui Muiredaig. On their 
journey, a violent dispute arose between the three tribes as to who 
should be first to present their burden to the High King. Maelmorda 
immediately got from his horse and went to the aid of his own tribe, 
the Ui Faelain. Rushing into the midst of the throng, he came by force 
to the mast that belonged to Ui Fáeláin and placed his shoulders 
under it taking his share of the burden. During the struggle, he lost 
the silver button that kept his rich tunic together. Eventually they 
reached Kincora and Maelmorda went to Gormlaith asking her to 
mend his tunic and fix the button. Gormlaith flew into a rage and 
attacked Maelmorda for paying homage to Brian, a thing which their 
father or their grandfather would never have done, and pulling the 
tunic from his shoulders she threw it into the fire. Maelmorda said 
nothing for the time being. The next day it happened that Murrough, 
son of Brian and Conaing were playing ficheall [a form of chess], and 
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Maelmorda, who was watching the game, advised Conaing to make 
a move that caused Murrough to lose the game. Murrough turned on 
him, and among other things, he reminded Maelmorda that it was by 
his advice that the Vikings lost the Battle of Glenmana. Maelmorda 
replied that if the Vikings had lost by his advice he would soon put 
them in a way to retrieve their loss. Retiring to his chamber, Mael- 
morda refused to eat or drink with the others and rising early the next 
morning he left Kincora filled with desire ofrevenge. When Brian saw 
that Maelmorda was gone he sent a messenger after him desiring him 
to receive gifts im acknowledgement for his past service. The 
messenger overtook the King on the east side of the river Shannon, 
near Killaloe and when he had delivered his message, Maelmorda 
struck him three times upon the head with a cane and fractured his 
skull. The name ofthe messenger was Core, and he was carried back 
to Kincora in a litter... 


On Maelmorda’s return he called together his nobles for a war 
council, and sent emissaries to the Ui Néill of Ailech, who were 
more than dissatisfied that Malachy — the head of the southern Ui 
Néill — had surrendered the high-kingship to Brian. In the mean- 
time Gormlaith fled secretly to Dublin, divorcing Brian. As 
Brian’s son Murrough ravaged Leinster, Máelmórda was content 
to stay within the safety of Dublin preparing for a greater battle. 
Brian himself arrived in the autumn of 1013 and set siege to 
Dublin, but with the onset of winter, and a shortage of food, he 
was soon forced to lift it. Sitric had sailed in search of new allies, 
and men came from almost every Viking nation: the Hebrides, 
Normandy, the Kingdom of the Franks, and Scandinavia. Sigurd, 
Jarl of Orkney, was promised both Dublin and Gormlaith in 
return for his aid, but the same offer was made to Brodir of the 
Isle of Man, who brought twenty ships to Leinster, although his 
brother, opposing him, brought ten ships to Brian’s service. 

The war began escalating when the Ui Néill of Ailech attacked 
Malachy, killing Domnall, his grandson. However, Malachy over- 
took and defeated them. Deciding to campaign, he divided his 
men into three divisions and marched south to vent his anger on 
Leinster. Máelmórda and Sitric emerged from Dublin to engage 
one of the divisions at Drinan. Flann, the son of Malachy, was 
slain along with one hundred and fifty of his warriors. Máelmórda 
countered with an expedition into Meath, burning, raiding cattle, 
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and seizing hostages. Humiliated, Malachy was forced to send to 
Brian for help, and the combined armies of Brian and Malachy 
arrived outside Dublin in April. 

The Battle of Clontarf commenced at dawn, on Easter 
Monday, 1014. Sitric and the Vikings stretched their lines to 
protect both the fleet and, what was Sitric’s main concern, the 
bridge to the city. Máelmórda, taking advantage of the high 
ground where Mountjoy Square is now situated, placed his Lein- 
ster forces there. As Sitric watched from the ramparts, and Brian, 
who was now beyond fighting age, prayed in Tomar’s Wood, the 
champions of each side came forth and challenged each other to 
single combat. The contest was indecisive; then the real battle 
began. Máelmórda charged as battle cries echoed, and Brian's 
son, Murrough, fell back against the force of the onslaught. As the 
Laigin advanced, the men of south Connacht confronted the 
Vikings; but then Malachy suddenly appeared with his forces, 
which had previously lain hidden in shallow trenches. ‘The Laigin 
were trapped and unable to recover. Máelmórda and Conaing, 
Brian’s nephew, slew each other in single combat. Still, the battle 
was not yet lost; the Laigin, Brodir's men, together with the 
Dubliners rallied, and they made one last desperate push into 
Brian’s army, cutting their way as far as the rearguard. Brian was 
behind the rearguard, praying in a tent, when Brodir appeared 
and smashed his way through the shields of Brian's warriors; he 
reached the high-king and killed him, but at the cost of his own 
life. The Munster forces meanwhile recovered and were closing 
in. The Vikings desperately fought their way back to their long- 
ships, but only to find that high tide was now between them and 
safety. 

Even then, the victory gained for Munster, such as it was, must 
have seemed hollow. Brian, his son, and his grandson were slain, 
and the power of Munster was shattered. Sitric remained secure 
in Dublin, and Malachy resumed the high-kingship, marking the 
occasion by plundering the defenceless Ui Dünlainge. Brian, the 
fallen emperor, had dangerously proved that any lord with ambi- 
tion could seize a provincial kingdom, or even become high-king. 
In Munster, Brian's surviving heirs, ‘Tadhg and Donnchad (the 
latter his son by Gormlaith), were reduced to fighting each other 
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for the territories of Thomond. Donnchad O’Brian won, but his 
rivals, the McCarthys, descendants of the Eóganacht whom Brian 
Boru had overthrown, formed their own independent kingdom of 
Desmond. In Leinster, the Ui Dünlainge being weak and divided 
were vulnerable to the ambitions of the Osraige and Ui Cheinnse- 
laig. 

The northern dynasty of Leinster was in chaos. Máelmórda's 
son, Braen, appears to have succeeded him, however in 1015, 
Flaithbertach Ui Néill and the high-king, Malachy, deposed him 
in favour of their own puppet king, Donncuan of Ui Muiredaig. 
Donncuan met his death a year later at the hands of the Osraige. 
Braen, son of Maelmorda, from whom the O’Byrnes take their 
name, regained the kingship, apparently excluding the Ui 
Dunchada, perhaps because of Ui Dünchada's former support for 
Brian. Braen appears as a prisoner of Sitric of Dublin in 1018, 
who rather than kill his own cousin blinded him, effectively 
removing Braen from kingship as under Brehon law a king was 
required to be whole in body. The annals also record the deaths 
of two of Braen's brothers, Cerball and Congalach, by treachery 
in the same year. However, Braen apparently survived for 
another thirty-four years. 

Braen's brother, Donnsleibhe, Lord of Ui Fáeláin, attempted 
to seize the kingdom. In 1024 he captured and burnt a house in 
Dublin where Augaire Ui Muiredach, King of Leinster, who had 
succeeded Braen, and Máelmórda, Lord of the Ui Cheinnselaig, 
were meeting. However, it was Augaire's brother, Donnchad of 
Ui Muiredach, who turned out to be the victor, for the Ui Failgi 
killed Donnsleibhe soon after when he was engaged upon a raid 
on Kildare. The Uí Failgi were almost certainly aided by the Uí 
Muiredach on this occasion. Donnchad then reigned until he was 
blinded and deposed by Mac Gilla Pátraic of Ossory in 1037. In 
turn, Donnchad's brother, Murchad, carefully took every step to 
ensure his own succession. Rightly seeing that his main threat 
came not from Ossory, but from Uí Cheinnselaig, he allied with 
Donnchad O Brian of Munster, and together they invaded and 
established Murchad's authority over south Leinster. The Ossory, 
following Murchad's example, allied themselves with the 
Eóganachta, the O'Brian's rivals in Munster. Murchad clashed 
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with the forces of the counter-alliance in 1042, but he was 
defeated and killed. 

In the meanwhile, Ui Muiredaig and Ui Faelain had shown 
increasing interest in the Wicklow Mountains, Forthuatha tribal 
territory. Both branches of Ui Dunlainge perhaps wanted to 
control the monastic city at Glendalough, but the Forthuatha had 
also demonstrated increasing independence of Ui Dünlainge 
since the disaster at Clontarfin 1014. The Ui Muiredaig had been 
in conflict with the Ui Mail sub-tribes of Ui Theig and Ui Cheal- 
laig Cualann since the 1030s, and Ui Fáeláin independently made 
campaigns against the Forthuatha in 1039 and 1044, with Braen’s 
son Cellach, sacking Glendalough itself in 1043. The barest hints 
of O’Byrne-Forthuatha politics remain. The ‘Banseanchas’ (or 
Tradition, mentions the name of Maáelshechlainn, son of 
Dungalaigh Ui Brain (O’Byme), who shared the same mother with 
Dunlaing O’Fearghaile, King of the Forthuatha, indicating that 
there must have been an O’Byrne-Forthuatha marriage alliance. 
Upon Murchad Uí Muiredach's death in 1042, Braen, son of 
Maelmorda, although blind, and despite the Brehon laws, amaz- 
ingly became king of Leinster for the third time. This certainly 
indicates an alliance with Diarmait mac Máel na mBó of Ui 
Cheinnselaig. Diarmait was de facto king himself, but his appoint- 
ment of Braen can be seen both as an appeasement of north 
Leinster, and as the recruitment of a grateful ally who could deal 
with the complexities of the Uí Dünlainge internal struggles; but 
months later, in 1043 Braen was deposed again by his Ui 
Muiredaig rivals. The alliance was costly to Braen for in 1045 the 
Ulaid, who were at war with Diarmait mac Máel na mBó, 
executed his son Cellach, and either in the same year, or in 1047, 
depending upon the sources, they treacherously executed another 
son, Murchad. The circumstances by which the brothers came to 
bein the power ofthe Ulaid are unclear, presumably they arrived 
there as emissaries, or hostages, or prisoners of war. Little is 
known of Braen after this except that he travelled into Europe, 
almost certainly as a pilgrim. He may have become a monk. Braen 
died in the monastery of Cologne on the River Rhine in the year 
1052, and his descendants honoured his memory by taking the 
name of O' Byrne. 
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THE RISE OF THE UI CHEINNSELAIG 


Diarmait Mac Máel Na mBó, who had spent several years making 
himself overlord of all the septs of Ui Cheinnselaig, resurrected a 
centuries old claim to the kingdom - the Ui Dunlainge were too 
weak and divided to oppose him. Not only was Diarmait 
successful in this, but he came within a sword’s breadth of the 
high-kingship. He died in battle in 1072, contesting his goal with 
the king of Meath. The key to Diarmait’s success was his acquisi- 
tion of power over the Dublin Norse, giving Ui Cheinnselaig 
supremacy over all their rivals. 

In 1039, Domnall, Lord of Ui Faelain (Donnchad’s son), had 
been slain by the Lord of the Forthuatha. Domnall’s death 
appears to have been followed by a leadership dispute. There was 
certainly a blood feud within Ui F'áeláin, with Donnchad na Saga 
Buidhe and Murchad, the sons of Braen, on the one side, and on 
the other, their cousins, the nephews of Maelmorda. This civil war 
culminated in the Battle of Kildare in 1041, in which 
Maelmorda’s nephews Cerball, Gluniairn, and Donnchad were 
slain. Domnall’s brother, Máelmórda, slew Murchad in 1044, but 
Murchad of Ui Cheinnselaig avenged his death in 1056. ‘The 
family that became known as O’Byrne appear to have become 
increasingly isolated within both the Ui Dunlainge confederacy 
and Ui Faelain itself. This destructive internal rivalry, together 
with Ui Muiredaig interference in Ui Fáeláin leadership disputes, 
led to the rise of another branch of the tribe, the Mac Fáeláin 
family, descendants of King Cerball who died in 909, as leaders. 
For the O'Byrnes, the alliance formed with Ui Cheinnselaig, 
through Diarmait Mac Máel na mBó, was to prove vital. ‘They 
were probably not involved in the Uí Dünlainge revolt against 
Diarmait Mac Máel na mBó in 1059, in which the Uí Cheinnse- 
laig slew the leaders of Ui Muiredach and Mac Fáeláin. 

Turlough O'Connor, King of Connacht, a contender for the 
high-kingship, marched into Leinster in 1126 upon the death of 
its king, Enna of Uí Cheinnselaig, in order to impose his own son 
Connor as king. All Leinster rejected and overthrew the outsider. 
The following year Turlough had to march again, but this time 
he looked to the Ui Dunlainge for a puppet king in his favour, and 
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he chose Domnall Mac Fáeláin, Lord of Ui Faelain, an appoint- 
ment that Turlough knew would depend entirely on Connacht 
power. Domnall himself tried to strengthen his position by 
controlling the Church, and consequently Kildare was the centre 
of dispute. 

In 1127, the Ui Faelain and the Ui Failgi confronted each other 
to decide who would appoint its abbess. ‘The annals record that 
Domnall’s brother, Cerball was slain, ‘and a slaughter of the Ui 
Faelain around him’. The Ui Faelain appointed one of their own 
as abbess, but Domnall did not remain in control for long. Five 
years later his rival, Diarmait Mac Murchad of Ui Cheinnselaig 
(better known as Dermot MacMurrough), bearing in mind that 
his aunt had once held the office, attacked the town of Kildare 
killing one hundred and seven people. He then captured the house 
of the abbess and burned it. When he discovered the Mac Faelain 
abbess, he ordered a soldier to rape her, or as the annals put it, 
she was ‘put into a man’s bed’. This, in the same way as blinding 
a king, was seen to deprive her of office, and Dermot replaced her 
with his own cousin, Sadhbh Ni Gluniarainn. However, it was not 
until 1141 that Dermot really established his power. Sending his 
brother, Murrough, to inflict a coup de main — Domnall Mac 
Faelain, Murchad O"Toole, and fifteen other of his chief oppo- 
nents were ruthlessly assassinated. Dermot had another boost 
when Turlough O’Connor was defeated in 1152 by an alliance of 
Mac Lochlainn and O’Brien. Mac Lochlainn restored Meath to 
the Ui Malachi, at the same time declaring the Ui Malachi over- 
lords of Ui Failgi, and Ui Fáeláin, annexing their territory in order 
to strengthen Meath against O’Connor, although it is doubtful 
that either tribe supported him. From time to time Dermot made 
alliances and reconciliations with the rival Ui Dunlainge. His first 
wife was a sister to St. Lawrence (Lorcán) O” Toole, and daughter 
to Murchad of Ui Muiredaig, whom Dermot had killed in 1141. 
In her lifetime, he took a second wife, a girl of the Ui Faelain, and 
niece of the raped abbess. Her name was Sive, daughter of Carroll 
Mac Fáeláin. 

In 1152, Dermot staged the abduction, although with her 
consent, of Derbforgaill, the forty-four year old daughter to 
Dermot’s ally Murchad Ua Maelshechlainn of Meath, and wife 
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to his worst enemy, Tigernan Ua Ruairc, Lord of Bregia. After a 
year they separated; unwanted and repentant she followed the 
example of Dermot’s first wife, Mór O"Toole, and entered a 
nunnery. Dermot MacMurrough was on the defensive, so much 
so that in 1153, following the death of Murchad Ua Maelshech- 
lainn, his son, the new ruler of Meath, once again annexed the Ui 
Faelain territory to Meath and forced the tribe to surrender 
hostages. O’Rourke, demanding Derbforgaill’s honour price of 
one hundred ounces of gold, in alliance with O’Connor of 
Connacht, invaded Leinster and drove Dermot out, installing 
Dermot’s brother Murchad as their puppet king. 


THE NORMANS 


Dermot fled to England to seek help from the Plantagenet king, 
Henry II. For over a century trade between Wexford and Bristol 
had enriched Uí Cheinnselaig. The sons of the last Saxon king, 
Harold, had taken refuge with Dermot's great-grandfather in 
1066 following the Battle of Hastings, and more recently Henry 
had hired Dermot's Dublin fleet for his Welsh campaign. Now 
Dermot wished to hire mercenary soldiers to help recover his 
kingdom. In May 1169, Dermot returned, with Norman troops 
under Robert Fitzstephen, and seized the city of Wexford. Three 
weeks later Ossory was defeated. Dermot then turned his atten- 
tion to Ui Dünlainge. Leading an expedition up the River Slaney, 
he plundered Ui Fáeláin, and its Lord, Faelain Mac Faelain with 
his people were driven out. Ui Muiredaig, ruled by Dunlaing 
O’Toole, suffered a similar fate. The two tribes probably took 
refuge in the old fort of Dunlavin at the foot of the Wicklow 
Mountains, which for centuries had been resorted to in times of 
crisis. 

The chief of Dermot’s mercenaries, Gilbert de Clare, known as 
Strongbow, arrived in August 1170. The city of Waterford was 
taken and Dublin soon followed. The most outstanding figure of 
the time was Lawrence O'"Toole, Archbishop of Dublin. A son of 
the Lord of Uí Muiredaig and his wife, Inghin O'Byrne of Uí 
Faelain, as a child he was placed as a hostage with Dermot 
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MacMurrough. Dermot is alleged to have treated him harshly, 
but he later gave Lawrence over to the care of the Abbot of Glen- 
dalough. Lawrence loved Glendalough; he took up the religious 
life, and at the age of twenty-five was himself elected Abbot. He 
reluctantly accepted the position of succeeding Gregory, as the 
second Archbishop of Dublin in 1161. Strongly influenced by 
Europe, in 1162 Lawrence induced the secular canons of the 
Cathedral clergy to join the French based Augustinian Arrosian 
Order, and take monastic vows. He was there when the Normans 
besieged the city. As he tried to arrange a truce, some of the 
Normans scaled the walls, and, despite Lawrence’s appeals for 
peace, a full-scale assault followed; Dublin fell to the Ui Cheinnse- 
laig-Norman alliance. 

Roderick O’Connor, claimant to the high-kingship, gathered 
what support he could, including the clans of Ui Dunlainge, to 
retake Dublin. Ill-timed and lacking support, the encounter was 
disastrous. One of the Ui Dünlainge leaders, Domnall Mac Gilla 
Mocholmóc, Lord of Ui Dünchada, and a son-in-law of MacMur- 
rough, stayed to parley with Miles de Cogan. Domnall made 
peace and gave de Cogan hostages. In any case, it appears that 
Domnall was already MacMurrough’s man. Any remaining 
fiction of the unity of the Ui Dunlainge confederacy was at last 
broken. Dublin was attacked again, this time by the Viking 
leaders, John the Wode and Hashulf, its former Viking governor. 
De Cogan turned to Domnall and according to Orpen in /reland 
under the Normans, he said: 


“T will return your hostages on condition that you stand aside and 
watch the coming battle, aiding neither us nor them. If we discom- 
fort these men, then you and your force shall aid us to overthrow 
them. If we be recant, then you shall aid them in cutting us to pieces 
and destroying us.” 


Domnall placed his men on the ‘Hogges’ or ‘thing-mount’, 
outside the city, and as he watched the Normans win the day, he 
joined them. A generation later Domnall’s son was granted the 
manor of Rathdown in return for his services, and the Mac Gilla 
Mocholmoc family adopted the Norman name of Fitz Dermot. 
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With the military success of his Norman mercenaries, Dermot’s 
ambition turned to the high-kingship. O’Connor, at O’Rourke’s 
instigation, killed his hostages, Dermot’s son and grandson. ‘The 
shock finished Dermot and he died at Ferns. Dermot had prom- 
ised Leinster to Strongbow after his death, and he had given him 
his daughter Eva in marriage. Much has been made of the ille- 
gality of this arrangement, but in effect, Brehon legality regarding 
succession had meant little since Brian Boru’s rise to power. 
However, Henry II could not allow one of his barons, not least 
one who was in disfavour, to set up as a rival power. Henry came 
to Ireland with four thousand troops primarily to ensure 
Strongbow’s loyalty. There was in fact no actual Norman 
conquest of Ireland. Henry had a letter from the Pope blessing 
any project to conquer Ireland, for reason of the incessant irreg- 
ularity and political control of the Church there, and concerns 
over the Irish and Viking trade in slaves, but it did not materialise. 
Although he had the papal decree proclaimed at Cashel, Henry 
was far more concerned with France. Instead, there was a piece- 
meal carving out of territories by independent Norman 
adventurers who held at least a nominal fealty to the Plantagenets. 
The Norman government took control of Viking Dublin and its 
administrative hinterland, an area that came to be known as “The 
Pale’. Outside the Pale, or ‘fence’, rapidly became a land of 
numerous warlords, both Gaelic and Norman, whose territory at 
any given time equalled their strength at arms. Fáeláin Mac 
Faelain, Dinlaing O"Toole, and Domnall of Ui Dünchada, were 
among the few southern nobles who came and pledged fealty to 
Henry at Dublin in the hope that he would restrain these 
Normans and leave their territory intact. However, Henry’s 
mission had been achieved; there would be no rival Norman 
power. 

It was not long before the Normans started to reconstruct 
Dublin. Henry II had received Holy Communion at the Cathe- 
dral there on Christmas day 1171, and soon after, Strongbow, 
Archbishop Lawrence O"Toole, and the Prior of Christ Church 
were involved in a scheme for rebuilding Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. 


Lawrence O"Toole was the negotiator between Henry and the 
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only lord he could find with a feasible claim to be a king of all 
Ireland, Roderick O’Connor. Henry had to return home to quell 
a rebellion by his eldest son, but in 1175 the two kings had reached 
agreement in the Treaty of Windsor, in which Henry recognized 
Roderick as ‘King of Ireland’, and in turn, Roderick paid homage 
to Henry as ‘Lord of Ireland’. 

As Lawrence went to conclude the treaty, he made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. At the high-altar, 
as he was about to say Mass, Lawrence was struck down by a 
‘supposed lunatic’ who said that he wanted to make a martyr of 
such a holy man, comparing Lawrence to Thomas a Becket. 
Despite suffermg a fractured skull Lawrence recovered to 
conclude the Mass, and he requested that his assailant would not 
be punished. Lawrence attended the Lateran Council in 1179, 
where he presented a sorry picture of the state of Ireland. His own 
clan was at this time one of the worst affected. As Papal Legate, 
on his return journey from Rome Lawrence attempted to meet 
Henry in Normandy, to endeavour to persuade him to restrain 
the Norman adventurers from acquiring tribal lands. Henry was 
displeased with the account Lawrence had given of him at the 
Council, and had him placed under house arrest at Angiers. 
Lawrence took ill and died at the Abbey of Eu on 14 November 
1180. He was buried in Normandy, but his heart, enclosed in an 
iron casket, was brought back to Christ Church where it remains 
to this day. He was canonised by Pope Honorius III in 1226. 

The Treaty of Windsor failed. Most ofthe Gaelic nobility never 
recognized Roderick as their king in the first place, and Henry 
could not have restrained the land-hungry adventurers without a 
major military intervention. Faelain Mac Faelain became a monk, 
and died in Conal Abbey in 1203. Dunlaing O’Toole was killed 
fighüng the Normans at Wexford in 1178, while another branch 
of the O"Tooles trusted their fortunes to Roderick O'Connor, 
following him to Connacht where they settled at Omey Island. 
However, what had happened to the O’Byrnes? 


CHAPTER 3 


Mountain Wolves 


THE END OF UÍ FÁELÁIN 


When the Normans arrived, the Wicklow Mountains were 
Forthuatha tribal territory. Four centuries earlier the Forthuatha 
ancestors, the tribes of Ui Mail and Ui Garrchon, retreated there 
under pressure from Ui Dunlainge. There is evidence that the 
Forthuatha and Ui Dunlainge were in increasing conflict ever 
since the weakening of Ui Dunlainge in the aftermath of 1014. Ui 
Muiredaig had been in conflict with Ui Mail since the 1030s, and 
Ui Faelain, under King Braen, had made at least three campaigns 
seeking control of Glendalough between 1039 and 1044. Now it 
was the turn of the O’Toole descendants of Ui Dünlainge, forced 
by the Normans from the plains of Kildare, to take to the moun- 
tains. Initially refugees at Glendalough, under the protection of 
Archbishop O’Toole, they engaged in a struggle for land and 
survival, centred on Imaal, with the Ui Mail sub-tribes of Ui Theig 
and Ui Cheallaig Cualann. 

The situation regarding O’Byrne migration to the mountains 
of Leinster appears to have begun several generations earlier. Ui 
Faelain had been torn apart in an internal power struggle. Cerball 
Mac Fáeláin was defeated and killed in 1040 by Braen’s family 
and their Viking allies, and the Battle of Kildare in 1041 was the 
culmination of a feud between the sons of Braen, Donnchad na 
Saga Buidhe and Murchad, on the one side and their cousins, 
Cerball, Gluniairn, and Donnchad on the other. These conflicts 
saw the rise to power of the descendants of King Cerball, the Mac 
Faelain family, but the family that were to become known as the 
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O’Byrnes continually posed a threat to Mac Fáeláin leadership. 
Information is shadowy, but in 1124 Domhnall Mac Fáeláin slew 
his rival, the lord of eastern Uí Fáeláin, Gluniarainn son of Brain. 
Emmett O'Byrne asks if Gluniarainn was the O Byrne warlord? 
He also notes Gormlaith, wife to mac Dalbhaig Ua Domimaill, 
who was described as a daughter of Braen O’Brain. This Gorm- 
laith was probably a sister to Gluniarainn. 

Dermot MacMurrough, while hostile to Ui Fáeláin, may have 
found allies there among the O’Byrnes. His ancestor, on whom 
he modelled himself, Diarmait mac Máel na mBó must have been 
the kangmaker in 1042 when against all odds, the blinded ancestor 
of the O’Byrnes, Braen son of Máelmórda, became King of Lein- 
ster for the third time. Braen only held the title until 1043, and 
the alliance cost Braen the lives of two of his sons at the hands of 
the Ulaid, who were numbered amongst Diarmait’s many 
enemies. The death of another son, Murchad, in 1044, may have 
been avenged by Diarmait mac Máel na mBó's son Murchad, in 
1056. There is a stark contrast between the O'Byrne's alliance 
with Ui Cheinnselaig and Mac F'áeláin enmity to Ui Cheinnse- 
laig, that expressed itself in a revolt in 1059, and which was 
answered with the execution of Mac Fáelán's leader by Diarmait 
Mac Máel na mBó. In 1169, Dermot MacMurrough attacked 
the Ui Dunlainge and drove the Lord of Ui Faelain, Fáeláin 
Mac Fáeláin and his people out. Despite Faelain Mac Fáelán's 
homage to Henry II at Dublin, Máelmórda, probably his son, was 
killed in conflict with the O’Tooles in 1177. This marked the end 
of the dynasty as the Normans were in possession of Uí Fáeláin 
land by 1178, and Mac Faelain and his surviving family appear 
to have ended up in monasteries. Faelain Mac Fáeláin died in 
1203. 

The baronies of Clare, Salt, Ikeathy, Oughterany, and part of 
Naas and Connell, known then as the plains of Magh Life (Liffey 
plain) and Magh Laighen (Leinster plain) former lands of Ui Faelain 
in Co. Kildare were divided into three cantreds by Strongbow, 
which he granted to his followers. The western cantred went to 
Meiler fitz Henry, and the eastern to the de Hereford brothers. 
The central cantred was given to Maurice fitz Gerald, ancestor of 
the most powerful of Norman-Irish families; the earls of Kildare 
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and dukes of Leinster. A Norman keep, the site of which is now 
known as the North Moat, replaced the Ui Fáeláin palace at Naas. 


THE O'BYRNES OF THE WICKLOW MOUNTAINS 


There is reason to believe that the O’Byrnes, under Ui Cheinnse- 
laig protection, left, or were expelled from Ui Fáeláin territory 
before the Norman intervention, but the evidence also suggests 
that they had already acquired land in the mountains. This may 
have been by conquest, or it may be that they were given refuge 
as clients of their allies, Ui Cheinnselaig, or both. According to A 
New History of Ireland (ed. Moody, Martin, Byrne), King Dermot 
gave the Duffry ("Duibhüre") to the O’Brains, a branch of Ui 
Faelain. This makes sense, for the Duffry, or “Dark Land’, situ- 
ated between Ross and Bunclody, was a mountainous area of 
dense oak forest, guarding the pass through the Blackstairs Moun- 
tains, the principal route to Dermot’s capital at Ferns. If the 
O’Byrnes were now enemies of Ui Dunlainge, and in particular 
of the Mac Fáeláin, it implies that this arrangement of mutual 
protection was made between Dermot MacMurrough and 
Murchad Mor of Duine Caomhoige, Lord of the O’Byrnes 
ex.1172), or one of his predecessors. 

At the height of Dermot’s crisis in 1166, a defeated Dermot 
attempted to contact Murchad O’Brain to assure himself of 
Murchad’s loyalty and the safety of Ferns. Nicholas Furlong 
describes the situation in Dermot King of Leinster and the Foreigners 


1973): 


MacMurrough was now at the point of desperation... he was faced 
with another petrifying doubt. The defensive blanket of Ferns was the 
Dubhitir, a mat of trees and vegetation. The minor chieftain who 
controlled that deterrent well inside MacMurrough ‘s Hy Kinsella 
was Murrough O’Brain. The loyalty of any subordinate chieftain by 
this stage could no longer be assumed. MacMurrough concluded that 
this man must be investigated for his total reliance, and this despite 
the fact that his previous unbending loyalty had earned for him an 
invitation to witness one of MacMurrough’s reforming monastic 
charters. To O’Brain, MacMurrough despatched an emissary, a 
monk from his Augustinian foundation in Ferns. The result brought 
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horrifying confirmation of his prodding doubt. O’Brain both repudi- 
ated and deserted Dermot MacMurrough. 


THE O'BRAINS THE O'BREENS AND THE O'BYRNES 


However, there is a debate as to whether the O’Brains, Lords of 
the Duffry, and the O’Byrnes were the same clan; the problem 
arising simply because O Brain would appear to be the earlier 
form of the name Breen. Some genealogists, following 
O’Donovan, assert that the Breens were descended from the Mac 
Braoin clan of Knocktopher, Co. Kilkenny who were displaced 
by the Walshes, and while some settled in the Slieve Bloom Moun- 
tain of Co. Laois, others were supposed to have settled in Co. 
Wexford. Another school of thought holds that the Co. Laois 
Breens were an offshoot of the O’Braoins or O’Breens of Brawney 
who were centred on Athlone. However, the descendants of the 
O’Breens of northern Connacht appear to have adopted the 
surname of Bruen in Co. Roscommon, and Browne in Co. Mayo, 
and so it seems that the Sheve Bloom Breens have nothing to do 
with them and are in origin the Mac Braoins of Knocktopher. 
Some genealogists hold that the Co. Wexford Briens, or Breens, 
belonged to the Sil Brain, descendents of the sixth century Lein- 
ster king, Bran Dubh, and originally from the Hook Peninsula of 
Wexford, who were displaced to the Duffry because of Viking 
settlement around the tenth century. Contrary to this, 
O’Donovan thought that they were descended from Bran Finn, 
an uncle of Brian Boru. He went on to describe them as a ‘lawless 
and restless race’. The clan Breen still held land in the Duffry as 
late as 1654. Breen is not the only variant form of their name, 
others being Bryan, Brain and Brien. All this at first sight would 
appear to discount Murchad of Duffry as an O’Byrne of Ui 
Fáeláin origin, but again, there may have been scribal problems 
that account for this. Kenneth Nicholls, in his article on Críoch 
Branach, discusses the question: 


The name O^ Byrne, as pronounced, can only be derived from epony- 
mous Bran, but Bran and Braen (also written Broen) are two quite 
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distinct names. Scribal confusion between them arose from the fact 
that the genitive cases of both although pronounced differently) were 
originally written 1denücally as Brain... If the surname was derived 
from Braen one would expect it to have become O’Brien or O’Breen, 
as in the case of the family who occupied the territory of the Duffrey 
in County Wexford, whose name is written idenücally with that of the 
O’Byrnes in Anglo-Norman sources, but who in Gaelic orthography 
fluctuate between Siol mBriain and Siol mBrain, or the O’Briens (or 
O’Breens) of Brawny in County Westmeath, descended from a 
Braen. 


However, Nicholls concludes that the O’Brains of the Duffry are 
identifiable with the O’Byrnes: 


With two charters of Diarmaid MacMurchadha, king of Leinster, 
dated between 1162 and 1165, we are on firmer ground. Both, which 
are in favour of the Cistercian foundation of Ceall Lainne (at Barrow- 
mount, Co. Kilkenny), were witnessed by Murchad Ua Brain (or Hua 
Broyn) and his son Dalbhach. The chanson of the conquest, the so- 
called Song of Dermot and the Earl, tells us of Morchath O’Brien 
who, having abandoned King Diarmaid in the latter’s time of trou- 
bles, was killed with his son at Ferns by the latter’s Anglo-Norman 
auxiliaries and his body thrown to the dogs. Murchad and his son 
Dalbhach of the charter must surely be identified with the Murchad 
Mor and his son Dalbhach (eponym of the Gabhal Dalbhaigh) of the 
genealogy. Another son of this Murchad Mor, Donnchad, was the 
ancestor of the Gabhal Raghnaill. Even if we discount the identity 
with ‘Morchath O’Brien’, the charters clearly show Murchad oper- 
ating in a south Leinster context (none of the other witnesses belong 
to north Leinster, except Archbishop St. Lorcan O'Toole) and 
suggests that by this date the Ui Brain, if of Ui Fáeláin origin, had 
moved out of that area. 


All that can be said is that while there is uncertainly as to the 
origin of the name Breen in Co. Wexford, recent DNA studies 
have shown that some Breens who have participated in the study 
show significant matches to the Byrnes. This demonstrates that 
there was a common ancestor roughly more than twenty genera- 
tions back. It now seems that the Breens ofthe Duffry are an early 
offshoot of the O’Byrnes, and that the difference in name merely 
came about because of a medieval spelling mistake. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the Murchad ‘Ua Brain or Hua Broyn’ of 
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the annals, variously called by modern historians O’Byrne or 
O’Breen, was in fact the lord of the O’Byrne clan. The geography 
and isolation of that part of Mount Leinster, as well as perhaps 
internal politics in the wake of Murchad's execution in 1172, sepa- 
rated the branch that became known as Breen from the rest of the 
clan and ensured their loyalty to the Kavanaghs. 


THE EXECUTION 


Murchad Mór O’Byrne of Duine Caomhoige rejected the 
desperate MacMurrough, who was disguised as an Augustinian, 
ejecting him from his hall in 1166. He may well have given his 
allegiance by this time to Diarmait’s brother, Murchad MacMur- 
rough, who had also deserted Diarmait. For this act Strongbow 
took revenge in 1172, publicly executing Murchad Mor along 
with one of his sons, Dalbach, at Ferns and throwing their bodies 
to the hounds. 

This fragment of the old northern dynasty had survived well to 
this point, but only with the help of the southern dynasty. 
Murchad Mór's disloyal betrayal was viewed bitterly, and it must 
be asked what impact the revenge enacted upon him had upon 
the clan, especially as what might be deduced from historical 
record, and now seemingly confirmed by the DNA study, that the 
Breens as well as the Byrnes descend from his kin group. Perhaps 
far more than a degrading public execution occurred at Ferns. I 
would suggest that not only was Murchad Mor executed but his 
Duftry lands annexed back to the MacMurroughs, and that the 
O’Breen/O’Byrne clan on what is now the Bunclody side of the 
mountains became sundered from their kin around Shillelagh. 
This effectively made the members of the clan that became known 
as Breen, a subject clan under Kavanagh rule. 

I would go further than this and suggest that the lordship of the 
remaining clan in what became Co. Wicklow was forced away 
from Murchad Mór's family, which became the Gabhal Ragh- 
naill, and given to a rival kin group, which became known as the 
Críoch Branach. This 1s one of the reasons why, in this work, I 
have tried to avoid the Victorian terminology of ‘senior’ and 
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junior’ branches of the O’Byrnes, particularly as the evidence 
would suggest that the Gabhal Raghnaill, as descendants of 
Murchad Mor, are really the ‘senior’ branch. There are the 
slightest hints that a few of the Gabhal Raghnaill, before Feagh 
McHugh’s time, do seem to have had a claim on the overlordship, 
or at least to have acted as co-lord. Such is the case of Domhnall 
O’Byrne, the Domhnall Glas of the Gabhal Raghnaill, who 
appears to have been operating on equal terms with Donnchad 
mac Braen Ruadh O’Byrne of Crioch Branach (d.1434). 


THE DUFFRY 


The evidence suggests that the Duffry was the starting point for 
the O’Byrnes in Co. Wicklow; and it should also be noted that the 
McKeoghs, hereditary bards to the O’Byrnes, who also claimed 
descent from Ui Fáeláin, were situated in Pallas, north Co. 
Wexford. Liam Price noted a fragment in the Lecan Miscellany, that 
the territory of Ui Timine was shared for a time by the Ui 
Anrothan and the Ui Brain, but then taken over by the latter. 
Nicholls asks if this could refer to O’Byrnes? Unfortunately, it is 
hard to identify where this territory was. Kevin Byrne points out 
that it looks and sounds like Baile Shiomainn, Simonstown, a 
townland in the barony of South Salt, Co. Kildare, but there is 
also a Simonstown in Co. Meath, and Anrothan could be an 
O'Neill branch. Even *Kilümon" is perhaps identifiable with 
it. However, Nicholls argues that the O’Byrnes began their 
territorial expansion in Wicklow from a base centred around Shil- 
lelagh: 


A very strong argument for Shillelagh having been the O’Byrne 
homeland in the period immediately following the Anglo-Norman 
invasion was that in the sixteenth century their war cry was still *Shil- 
lela Abo’ These warcries... were already established by 1300. 


Against this, Emmett O’Byrne in his article “The Rise of Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne in Gaelic Leinster’, while agreeing with the 
idea of an O’Byrne alliance with a branch of Ui Cheinnselaig, 
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supports the theory of Liam Price that the O’Byrnes first settled 
around the Ballymanus-Aughrim area: 


Exactly where in the Wicklow Mountains the Ui Brain found refuge 
following their eleventh century expulsion from Kildare is difficult to 
pinpoint. Price, though mistaken as to the date of their expulsion, 
argues that Ballymanus/Aughrim is a likely location, specifically 
Glanlurkin near Rosahane. As a place name, Glanlurkin 15 now obso- 
lete. The later dispersion of the O'Byrnes southwards and eastwards 
towards the coast points to such allocation. I would argue for this 
place for the following reasons: firstly, to the north were the Ui 
Muiredaig mountain lands. Glendalough and its ecclesiastical centre 
were under their control from 1272, despite assaults by the peoples of 
the Fortuatha. In the twelfth century Uí Muiredaig's Ua Tuathail line 
achieved dominance over their Ua Lorcan rivals. The Ua Fergaile 
kings of the Fortuatha to the east were mentioned in the annals in 
1095 and 1170. The Ua Fiactrach of Uí Enechglass received annal- 
istic mentions in 1103, 1154 and 1170. In the south Shillelagh was 
controlled by the Ui Chennselaig clients of Ua Gathin and Ui Neill 
of Magh da Chonn. An unnamed Ua Neill... fell in the battle of Rath- 
Edair in 1087. To put it simply, the Uí Brain had nowhere else to go 
in the eleventh century except the region around Aughrim/Bally- 
manus. This refuge may represent previously unidentified Ui Faelain 
mountain territories or lands conquered at Uí Mail expense. 


However, Emmett O’Byrne in War, Politics and the Irish of Lein- 
ster, suggests a good relationship between the clan and their new 
Fitzgerald overlords at Naas, pointing out that the O’Byrne 
genealogies reveal leaders who were living in ‘hilly and thickly 
wooded territory’ which is suggestive of Co. Wicklow. The sparse 
information available puts them living around Aughrim in 1299 
and around Shillelagh in 1303. In many ways, the evidence 
complements notions of the O’Byrnes established as allies of the 
MacMurrough Kavanaghs and the Normans: 


In comparison with other Irish dynasties of East Leinster, virtually 
nothing is recorded of the O’Byrnes. The evidence suggests that they 
became tenants of the Fitzgerald barons of Naas through Strongbow’s 
division of Ui Faelain in 1173-4. The Fitzgeralds were granted Naas, 
Ui Faelain’s most northern cantred, along with Wicklow cantred 
which held some of the O’Byrne territories. Fragmentary evidence 
gives some insight as to the O’Byrnes’ status during the first decades 
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of the thirteenth century. Their genealogies reveal a kingly line 
presiding over a series of closely related families amid a hilly and 
thickly wooded territory, and the occurrence of Fitzgerald forenames 
in the family suggests that they were on good terms with the Fitzger- 
alds for most of the thirteenth century. Those O’Byrnes living on Earl 
Roger Bigod’s lands in north Carlow were recognized feudal tenants. 
Between 1279 and 1294 he made a gift of 66s.8d. to their leader, 
Maurice. The O’Byrnes were also living on the Kilpipe lands of the 
bishopric of Ferns near Aughrim in 1299. Bishop Richard de 
Northampton of Ferns described Richard O’Byrne and other Irish as 
his betaghs, meaning tenants. The sons of this Richard O’Byrne also 
held lands within the Fitzgerald barony of Wicklow; indeed, during 
the early fourteenth century, Murchad mac Gerald O’Byrne seem- 
ingly was the leading feudal tenant there. This view of incorporation 
within the feudal structure is supported by further evidence: we find 
O’Byrnes holding lands of the Butlers at Aghowle near Shillelagh in 
1303, and many more of them were recognized tenants of the barony 
of Wicklow in 1306. Thus, the relatively peaceful acceptance of the 
English settlement by the MacMurrough clients indicates MacMur- 
rough satisfaction and influence. 


Strongbow’s initial position at Ferns following the death of 
Dermot MacMurrough was vulnerable. Diarmait’s other 
betrayer, his brother Murchad MacMurrough had fallen fighting 
the army of Henry II, but his son, Murtagh had burnt Ferns 
following Murchad O’Byrne’s execution. Although Strongbow 
had the support of Dermot’s son, Domhnall Kavanagh, to whom 
he had promised the *Kingship of Low Leinster’, he had to nego- 
tiate the support of Dermot's nephew, Murtagh, whom he 
confirmed as Lord of Uí Cheinnselaig. Presumably he had to do 
the same with the leader of the O’Byrnes, whose name appears as 
‘MacGely’ O Byrne. Strongbow also found an ally in Auliffe 
O'Cavery from southern Offaly, and together their combined 
force relieved Fitzstephen at Wexford, but the fragile alliance did 
notlast long. Domnall Kavanagh defected to the High-King Rory 
O'Connor, but lost his life in battle routed by the Normans near 
Dublin. The O'Byrnes were soon acting in alliance with the 
O’Tooles in an almost unrecorded war against the mountain 
clans. The O"Tooles, most probably still holding the ancient 
fortress at Dunlavin, near which came to be founded Toolestown, 
and also in occupation of Glendalough, were in possession of the 
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Glen of Imaal, by 1180 and the O’Byrnes were in control of a 
substantial area of the eastern region by 1202. 

For a time it must have seemed like the O’Byrnes had faded 
into obscurity, perhaps engaged in some comparatively insignifi- 
cant mountain war. However, Dublin, north of the Wicklow 
Mountains, was now populated by merchants from Bristol, who 
had taken up the new trading opportunities offered by Norman 
control. On Easter Monday, 1209, the citizens celebrated the 
holiday with a fair at Cullen’s Wood, outside the city walls. ‘The 
central attraction was a hurling match. Suddenly the warriors of 
the O’Byrnes and O"Tooles appeared from the woods and in the 
massacre that followed up to five-hundred men were slain, an esti- 
mated quarter of the male population of Dublin. Many of the 
survivors were carried back to the mountains as hostages. ‘The 
anniversary of ‘Black Monday’ as it came to be known, was 
remembered for six hundred years. ‘The mayor would annually 
pitch tents on the ‘Bloody Fields’ and hold a banquet, surrounded 
by troops. It was said that the ‘mountain enemy dare not attempt 
snatch so much as a pastry crust from thence.’ The hostages of 
‘Black Monday’ were ransomed, giving origin to the notorious 
‘black rent’ or ‘black mail’, which the clans continued to levy from 
Dublin citizens until Tudor times. 


THE PALE 


For virtually the whole of the twelfth century little is recorded of 
the individual chiefs of the O’Byrnes. Their pedigrees at this 
period, reflecting the upheaval, present some questions. However, 
there appear to have emerged four leading septs whose senior 
members were eligible to become ‘Tighearna Branach (“Lord of the 
Branach”), that is to say “Lord of the O'Byrnes". The senior sept 
were the O’Byrnes of Newrath, but these operated alongside the 
O’Byrnes of Croneroe, both sharing a common ancestor in Braen 
Ruadh mac Phillip (d.1378). The O'Byrnes of Kilümon and the 
O’Byrnes of Downes, or the Glen of the Downes, both shared a 
common ancestor in Dunlaing mac Gerald O’Byrne (d.1449). 
Since the heads of all four branches were eligible for the chief- 
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taincy, the office could be undermined by internal tensions 
amongst rival factions. It was at the Glen of the Downes that each 
new O’Byrne overlord was ceremonially inaugurated. Together 
they possessed the territory known as Crioch Branach, a virtual 
sub-state, known in English as ‘Byrnes’ Country’. ‘This roughly 
extended from Delgany to Arklow and was geographically 
defined by the mountains and the rivers Vartry and Aughrim. 
The picture was further complicated because there were powerful 
branches of the clan, not eligible for election to the overlordship, 
but none the less aspiring to their own chieftaincies and lordships. 
These included the Gabhal tSiomón, alias the Coulteman 
O’Byrnes, and the Gabhal Murchad Rua but the most important 
of these, now known as the ‘junior branch’, were the O’Byrnes of 
Gabhal Raghnaill, who eventually came to be based at Ballinacor 
in Glenmalure, and who controlled an area roughly extending 
from Rathdrum to Shillelagh. Closely akin to the Gabhal Ragh- 
naill was another important and often rival branch, the O’Byrnes 
of Knockrath. From all these were devolved the numerous landed 
Byrne families evident in the early seventeenth century. 

This sub-state had to vie with the crown, “border families’, and 
other landed magnates with an interest in the territory for the 
revenues and taxes of the area whilst also maintaining ‘trade rela- 
tions’ with the surrounding towns, particularly Wicklow and 
Arklow. On top of this, there were issues relating to the control 
and patronage of the various religious establishments in the 
region. The O’Byrnes and O’ Tooles were credited with founding 
the Franciscan monastery in Wicklow town in 1222, possibly to 
counter the decline of the monastery of Glendalough that had 
been appropriated by the See of Dublin in 1214. However, other 
sources say that William the Marshall was the founder of this 
priory, and 1260 is another date given for its foundation; but 
perhaps this latter date represents a re-foundation by the 
O’Byrnes. In either case it is clear that the clan had a close asso- 
ciation with its Franciscan community as, in 1551, when the 
Friary was suppressed under Henry VIII, the community survived 
by moving to Ballinacor where they settled at a place called 
Ballinabarney, on the other side of the river to the O’Byrne ring- 
fort. They were still there in 1644 and even beyond into penal 
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times according to local tradition. Ballinabarney was believed to 
be the site of a small monastery founded by St. Kevin of Glen- 
dalough. At Glendalough, which technically lay within O’Toole 
territory, one ofits churches, the Reefert (Rig Ferta — “Royal Ceme- 
tery”), continued to be used for the burial of leading O’Byrnes and 
O’Tooles throughout this period. Volume 1 of the Journal of the 
Rathdrum Historical Society (1998), entitled Feagh McHugh O'Byrne the 
Wicklow Firebrand, contains a series of excellent essays on the clan 
and their genealogies at this period, building on the work of Liam 
Price, particularly ‘Crioch Branach’ by Kenneth Nicholls and 
“The Rise of the Gabhal Raghnaill’ by Emmett O’Byrne. Two 
skilfully researched books dealing with the period have also been 
published; War, Politics and the Irish of Leinster, 2003, by Emmett 
O’Byrne and 'Crwlizing Gaelic Leinster, 2005, by Christopher 
Maginn. 

In 1269, the demanding and intrusive administration of the 
archbishop of Dublin, Fulk de Sandford came to a head with the 
bad weather, plague, and famine of that year. ‘The former diocese 
of Glendalough had been absorbed within the ambit of Dublin 
archdiocesan interests since the time of Lawrence O"Toole, but 
now the previously peaceful compromise between the Anglo- 
Normans settlers and the Irish clansmen broke down. Henry de 
Almain, the king’s nephew, led a campaign to Glenmalure but the 
situation was only quietened during his actual presence. In 1270 
the king’s representative, or ‘justiciar’, James de Audley, led the 
first determined campaign against the mountain clans on behalf 
of the archbishop of Dublin, to combat what was now regarded 
as a ‘rebellion’. Emmett O’Byrne suggests that events may have 
been influenced by the re-emergence of Welsh national identity 
and military success, and he marks the mysterious appearance of 
Welsh forenames among the O’Byrnes around this time. Fulk 
came to see his mistakes and tried to make peace later in the year, 
but his death in May 1271 put an end to that initiative and the 
administration continued to try to suppress the clans by military 
means. In 1272 de Audley won a substantial victory against the 
O’Tooles and O’Byrnes, the latter under Gerald O’Byrne, at 
Glendalough, but after two years of campaign, de Audley was 
killed by a fall from his horse. Following these events Maurice fitz 
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Gerald appears to have led an unsuccessful campaign in Glen- 
malure. With these developments the Kavanaghs, under 
Muircheartach MacMurrough, allied themselves with the 
O’Byrnes; hitherto he had taken a neutral stance, despite his theo- 
retical overlordship of the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles. In 1274, 
Maurice fitz Gerald’s successor, Geoffrey de Joinville, led an 
expedition to Glenmalure where he suffered a major defeat, with 
many men killed or taken prisoner. The prisoners were exchanged 
for O’Byrne hostages held in Dublin Castle, including the chief’s 
son Gerald mac Wiliam O’Byrne. De Joinville tried again in 1276 
with a large army of two thousand men. Despite Muircheartach 
being a prisoner by this time his brother Art led the Leinster forces 
to victory. The invading army was trapped in Glenmalure, and it 
remained cut off so long that the survivors had to eat their own 
horses. However a better-prepared campaign, under Robert de 
Ufford, was launched over Christmas 1277, and in July 1278 he 
reported that he had driven ‘the thieves’ out of Glenmalure to 
‘another strong place’. A truce was agreed upon, with some 
O’Tooles taken to Dublin as hostage and compensation of 260 
marks levied against the O"l'ooles and O’Byrnes. The O’Byrnes 
lord, Gerald mac Dünlaing (-c.1292), also surrendered Conor, the 
son of Phillip O’Byrne of the Gabhal Raghnaill as a hostage in 
1279 along with the son of Lughan O’Byrne. 

A time of peace followed with the Dublin administration, prob- 
ably lasting until Gerald’s death around 1292. However, it seems 
that Gerald was disillusioned with the MacMurrough leadership, 
and as Emmett O’Byrne points out, there was at least one occa- 
sion between 1282 and 1294 when the O’Byrnes combined with 
the O’Nolans to attack Kavanagh lands. In response to this 
MacMurrough combined with government forces under Roger 
Bigod to inflict defeat upon the O’Byrnes. Further confrontations, 
followed and campaigns were launched against the clans again in 
1294 and 1295. The government was so desperate to hold onto 
its outposts in hostile territory, Castlekevin, and the castle first 
built by Hugh de Lacy between 1177 and 1184, Newcastle MacK- 
inegan, that in April, Peter le Petit and thirty-four others were 
forgiven all crimes provided they held on in these castles. 
Castlekevin, being the archbishop of Dublin’s fortified manor, 
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also represented his interests in the region. The king, Muiris 
MacMurrough Kavanagh made peace with the justiciar, Thomas 
Fitzmaurice, in July 1295 at Castlekevin accompanied by the 
lords, Murchad mac Gerald O’Byrne (d.1338) and Fáelán 
O’Toole. The conditions were the surrender of hostages and 
payment of 600 head of cattle in compensation for their actions. 
Muiris also had to promise to campaign against the O’Byrnes and 
O’Tooles, if as his subjects, they broke the peace. The O"Tooles 
seem to have born the impact of these campaigns. Around the 
1260s they had exchanged their lands at Imaal for Glenmalure in 
an agreement with the archbishop of Dublin, and although one 
suspects Fitzgerald-Butler politics behind this proposal, the move 
would have made Castlekevin far more secure as a base for the 
administration. Nevertheless they did not leave Imaal, and failed 
to secure their hold on Glenmalure. There is no doubt that 
Murchad O’Byrne took advantage of O’ Toole divisions and, with 
his ally, David O"Toole of Imaal, the branch of the O"Tooles in 
Glenmalure was forced out by about 1311. After this Glenmalure 
was immediately absorbed by the Gabhal t'Siomón (Coulteman) 
O’Byrnes. 

In 1301, during the justiciar’s absence on campaign against 
Scotland, the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles rose in arms again. The 
only resistance offered to them was a small force in north 
Wexford, led against them in 1302 by Walter de Wogan. In this 
may be seen the assertion of Murchad O’Byrne’s independence 
from the MacMurrough overlordship. Since the 1260s the 
powerful Anglo-Norman Butler family, earls of Ormond, began 
to show an interest in the mountain region, establishing a sphere 
of interest from their base at Arklow Castle, thus the O’Byrnes 
and O’Tooles increasingly found that they were of interest to two 
rival power blocs, the Fitzgeralds and Butlers, but this also high- 
lighted the weakness of MacMurrough power, especially in the 
face of Butler expansion. In 1303, John O’Byrne, called ‘son of 
the priest’, held the manor of Liscolman from the Earl of 
Ormond. 

In May 1306 the settlement of Ballymore was burnt in a raid 
by the O’Mores. Justiciar de Wogan responded by attacking 
Murchad O’Byrne, which indicates that the O’Mores were 
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already acting as Murchad’s allies. De Wogan led an army against 
Murchad into Glenealy, but he was met by a formidable alliance 
of forces recruited by Murchad from all over Ireland, and they 
defeated him. This operation cost the administration some 
£1,800 in wages alone. The government reinforced the garrison 
at Castlekevin in April 1307 against the O’Tooles, sending 
supplies and crossbows. ‘The administration was in crisis so de 
Wogan attempted to suborn Murchad and to sow discord 
between the O’Tooles and O’Byrnes by offering him the forfeit 
land of Richard O’ Toole in Glenealy. Murchad happily accepted. 
His growing power was acknowledged when later in the same year 
he was invited to join the campaign against Scotland. There seems 
no doubt that Murchad was acting as a Leinster king, of equal 
status to MacMurrough, a position he probably justified by the 
knowledge of his descent from the kings of north Leinster. The 
O’Tooles retaliated against the government for the loss of 
Glenealy by burning Castlekevin and killing some of the garrison 
in May 1308 but somehow Murchad avoided O'"Toole resent- 
ment, and on 8 June 1308, alongside the O"Tooles, he routed de 
Wogan and his deputy, who were heading forces of about seven 
hundred men, in battle at Glenmalure. On 16 June Murchad 
secured his borders by burning Dunlavin. 

By now the marcher families, such as the Harolds and Arch- 
bolds were also competng for land in the area and the same year 
saw George de la Roche attempt to sue a host of people in Dublin, 
mainly O’Byrnes, for infringing upon his ‘hereditary’ rights in the 
barony of Wicklow. The extensive list of those he litigated against 
is divided into three groups. The first includes Murchad O’Byrne 
and his brothers, Hugh, Dunlaing, and Robert, and fifteen others 
of the name, including Raghnaill mac Maurice and his brothers 
Donnchad and Aodh. The second group names eighteen people 
none of whom are O’Byrnes, but the third grouping of twenty- 
seven includes the three sons of Richard O'Byrne besides other 
O’Byrnes. This lawsuit may have prompted the murder in 1309 
of Richard Talus, an ally of de la Roche, by a Norman knight 
named Maurice de Caunteton or Condon. De Caunteton, an 
enemy of MacMurrough, formed an alliance with the O’Byrnes, 
and they recruited other malcontent Ostman border families into 
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this alliance, such as the MacTurkills, Harolds, and Archbolds, all 
bonded by their enmity to de la Roche. Their forces then 
combined with the forces of Murchad's brother, Dunlaing 
O’Byrne and they are reported to have, ‘put themselves at war 
with the king; their standards displayed; murdering and robbing’ 
throughout northern Wexford. The O’Nolans too were part of 
Murchad’s confederacy against the settlers, leading to David mac 
Ethe O’Nolan being charged with raiding the cattle of John 
Tallon, Richard Boscher and the wife of Maurice le Clerk, and 
bringing them to the O’Nolans and O’Byrnes of ‘Kynalo’. De 
Caunteton was killed in the conflict but the O’ Byrnes remained 
defiant and in 1312 the tenants of the prior of Glascarraig were 
charged with receiving the company of de Caunteton and 
Dunlaing O’Byrne following one of their raids. 

From 1308 onwards King Edward II of England began to have 
difficulties with his barons because of his close and alleged sexual 
relationship with the son of a Gascon knight, Piers de Gaveston, 
Warden of the Realm. Edward's parliament demanded that de 
Gaveston be banished, but instead of returning de Gaveston to 
Gascony as expected, Edward gave him a military commission in 
Ireland. Once in Ireland, de Gaveston marched on Glendalough 
in 1309, where the O?Tooles had reasserted their authority with 
the burning of the archbishop's castle in 1308, and from there he 
engaged a full-scale war against Murchad O Byrne and his allies. 
A defector, Henry O’ Toole, aided de Gaveston in this campaign. 
In the meantime, Edward persuaded the pope to discharge the 
oath that de Gaveston had made promising never to return to 
England. However, by the time de Gaveston was recalled in June 
1310, he had subdued the O’Byrnes and rebuilt the government 
strongholds of Castlekevin in O’Tooles’ Country and Newcastle 
MacKinegan in O’Byrnes’ Country, as well as cutting a pass 
between Castlekevin and Glendalough. However no small part of 
his success was due to Muiris MacMurrough taking up the sword 
against the O’Byrnes at the beginning of 1310. Tired of Murchad 
O’Byrne’s encroachments into Kavanagh territory, and offended 
by Murchad’s adoption of the O’Nolans, formerly MacMurrough 
clients, as O' Byrne allies, Muiris aligned himself with the govern- 
ment. Nonetheless it had been a two way war with the O'Byrnes 
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and O'"Tooles striking at Athy in 1309, then Wexford in 1310, 
where Dünlaing O’ Byrne was described as openly putting himself 
at war with the king, standards displayed, ‘doing many murderous 
robberies and other evils’. Finally Murchad O Byrne and David 
O"Toole retaliated by burning the royal estates at Rathcoole and 
Saggart on 29 June 1311. An army was again sent against them 
but Murchad defeated it at Glenmalure and compelled its retreat. 
Gillakevin Buidhe O’Byrne is mentioned in the Justiciary Rolls at 
this time, and the disturbances may have led to the charges placed 
against John and Robert O'Donnell of Aghowle, that they had 
received Robert mac Gerald O'Byrne. (This was probably the 
same Robert who was sued by George de la Roche in 1308). The 
O’Donnells pleaded that they had been powerless to stop him and 
so they were released with a fine. Walter de Wogan led another 
army against them but the English administration was in crisis 
because Piers de Gaveston had continued to insult the barons on 
his return, and they had rebelled. Guy, Earl of Warwick, whom 
de Gaveston referred to as “The Black Dog of Arden’, captured 
the favoured knight in 1312 and beheaded him. In the same year, 
Murchad, son of Gerald O’Byrne, made havoc in Wexford. 
Andrew Gerardi, collector of customs at Ross, wrote that: 


...murder, robbery and outrages from day to day are perpetrated by 
the race of O’Byrne, so that no peace can be made with them or surety 
taken that will be observed. 


Edmund Butler adopted the tactic of blockading them until 
they made peace and three custodians were to be placed against 
them, at Clonmore, Wicklow, and Arklow, each with twenty 
horsemen, thirty mounted men at arms and twenty-four soldiers. 
As a further measure, Muiris MacMurrough was to be paid to 
maintain one horseman, thirty mounted men at arms and twenty- 
four soldiers ‘to travel about and dwell in the most fitting places’, 
to make war against Murchad O’Byrne. The year 1313 saw Bray, 
Arklow, and Newcastle MacKinegan burned by the O’Byrnes 
and O'"Tooles who, like the English barons, were in ‘open war 
against the king’. However, in Lent Murchad suffered a rout at 
the hands of Edmund Butler at Glenmalure, but the pressure on 
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Murchad must have been relieved by the death of Muiris 
MacMurrough in late 1314. 

In May 1315, the year after England's defeat at Bannockburn 
at the hands of Robert Bruce, the O’Neills of Ulster invited 
Roberts’s brother, Edward Bruce, to drive the English out of 
Ireland. In the beginning, Edward had much success and the 
O'Neills offered him their ‘hereditary rights to be Kings of 
Ireland’. Robert the Bruce came to Dundalk to witness his 
brother’s coronation. Murchad mac Gerald O’Byrne (d.1338) 
came out in support of Bruce in alliance with David O^ Toole and 
Laoiseach O’More, Prince of Laois (r.1300—42) and between 
them they plundered the coastal towns of Wicklow, burning the 
towns and castles of Arklow, Wicklow, Bray, and the government 
base of Newcastle MacKinegan before moving inland to sack 
Athy. ‘Black rent was extracted even from Dublin, while 
according to Hore, ‘the whole of south Leinster was greatly 
disturbed by the ravages of the Kavanaghs’, who although still 
ostracised from the O’Byrnes under Domhnall MacMurrough, 
took advantage of the prevailing chaos. The clans are also 
reported to have gathered at Imaal for an attack on ‘Tullow but 
not all clan raids were successful. On 6 September 1315, David 
O’Toole was discovered in Cullenswood as he was about to lead 
twenty-four men in a dawn raid on the city, and seventeen of his 
party were consequently killed. Edmund Butler campaigned 
against the O'Mores in January and February 1316, which 
campaign ended in a major defeat for Laoiseach. Murchad 
responded before Easter by devastating Kildare lands in Wicklow, 
and again sacking Wicklow town. He was clearly intent on driving 
the English out of Wicklow. A setback occurred when Murchad 
O’Byrne’s brother Dünlaing was killed with twelve of his men in 
a clash with the forces of Sir Wiliam Comyn on 22 May 1316; 
their heads were brought to Dublin to be displayed as trophies. 
David O’ Toole lost four hundred men attacking Tullow in June 
and Murchad himself was defeated by a government army at Balt- 
inglass, and yet another reverse occurred when John Comyn 
attacked David O’Toole’s raiding party at Cullenswood in 
September. In September 1317 Roger Mortimer, the lord lieu- 
tenant, campaigned, first attacking the O’Tooles in Imaal, before 
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turning his attention to Murchad. Mortimer first defeated a force 
sent out against him as he marched before coming to full battle 
with Murchad and his Archbold allies at Glenealy where 
Murchad was routed in the encounter. 

Robert Bruce returned to Scotland in March 1318 and fortune 
turned against Edward Bruce, who was slain afterwards at 
Dundalk in October 1318, fighting forces led by John de 
Bermingham. Following the heavy defeat inflicted by Mortimer 
and with the defeat of Bruce, Murchad O’Byrne journeyed to 
Dublin to offer his submission, but the war had already told 
heavily upon the settlers. In 1319 Sir Hugh de Lawless resigned 
the constableship of Bray, of which he said the Scottish had 
invaded and the mountain Irish burned and devastated, his only 
profit being ‘a gift of two salmon.’ ‘This confirms the report of 
1320 that much of the southern Pale had been laid waste. 

England had been engaged in trying to raise an Irish army to 
support its invasion of Scotland when Domhnall mac Airt 
MacMurrough Kavanagh succeeded to the kingship of Leinster 
in about 1323. In fact some Irish and Scottish representatives 
signed a truce. Domhnall MacMurrough Kavanagh was defeated 
and captured in 1324, with his army only two miles from Dublin, 
by forces led by Henry Traherne and Walter de Valle. The 
setback seems to have led him to rethink the MacMurrough policy 
towards the O’Byrnes and following his release he entered into 
alliance with Murchad O' Byrne, and a new war broke out against 
the settlers. Following this it was seen as necessary to send two 
expeditions against the O’Byrnes and the Kavanaghs, with 
garrisons being set at Baltinglass and Dunlavin in 1325, and the 
clans were forced to offer hostages to Maurice de Rupefort who 
handed them over to the constable of Wexford Castle. The 
hostages were released after two months of good behaviour from 
the clans but the forces continued to be maintained at Baltinglass 
and Dunlavin, and in 1326 Murchad O’Byrne had to surrender 
his son, Manus, as a guarantee for his continuing compliance. 

An event that must have been a considerable talking point for 
the O’Tooles and the O'Byrnes occurred in 1327 with the 
burning, on charges of heresy and blasphemy of a priest called 
Adam Dubh O"Toole. He had turned against the Church and the 
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entirety of Catholic doctrine — but the cause of his bitterness and 
the influences upon him are unclear. Perhaps Adam had encoun- 
tered in either Europe or Dublin, some Cathar, or Albigense, 
fleeing persecution. The Cathars were a religious group whose 
beliefs were akin to the earlier Manichaeism. They lasted from the 
tenth until the middle of the fourteenth century when they were 
wiped out by the Inquisition. He certainly repudiated the Incar- 
nation, the Trinity, and the resurrection, holding the Apostolic 
See guilty of falsehood. Adam was burned alive at Le Hogges, the 
Viking ‘thing-mount’ situated near the present day Grafton Street 
and College Green. On the other hand one wonders if Adam, in 
the light of St. Lawrence (Lorcán), whose father was an O’ Toole 
and mother an O’Byrne, was not singled out and made an 
example by the Dublin administration and Archbishopric. 


THE KING OF LEINSTER 


Rebellion in England and news of the supposed murder of 
Edward II at Berkeley Castle on 21 September 1327 prompted 
the Leinster clans to meet and elect their own king in 1328. They 
formally chose Domhnall mac Airt MacMurrough before 
marching on Dublin to seek acknowledgment, with a combined 
army of Kavanagh, O’Byrne, and O’Toole forces, but they were 
defeated and Domhnall MacMurrough and the O’Toole lord 
were captured. David O’Toole was executed but MacMurrough 
soon escaped through bribery. The failed attempt to assert a 
Gaelic hegemony resulted in many local outbreaks of disturbance. 
The Fitzgeralds were under pressure from the O'Dempseys and 
O’Dunnes, while the O’Nolans took on the Butlers. That 
Murchad O’Byrne may have been detected behind these 
outbreaks is indicated by the fact that Sir John Darcy, the justi- 
clar, in August 1329, led an expedition from Wicklow town, with 
supplies sent by sea, to subdue the O'Byrnes. Murchad's power 
and control over the Wicklow region was clearly substantial 
enough for the justiciar not to risk an overland march. A branch 
of the O’ Tooles, under one of Murchad's enemies, Murghut mac 
Nicholas, joined Darcy on this occasion, and Murchad was 
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defeated on 15 August 1329. Murchad surrendered and was taken 
prisoner to Dublin Castle but he was soon released in exchange 
for hostages. Murchad quickly resumed attacks upon settlers, and 
at the same time he arranged the marriage of his granddaughter 
to Art, grandson of his old enemy Muiris MacMurrough. It was 
a surprising alliance because Art was a rival for leadership of the 
clan to the again imprisoned Domhnall mac Airt, and perhaps 
shows Murchad's lack of confidence in Domhnall. The result was 
that Darcy had to launch another expedition against Murchad in 
December but it had no great success. 

In 1331 Murchad O Byrne captured the town and castle of 
Arklow but Walter de Bermingham re-took it with ferocious 
slaughter; however, the O’Byrnes laid siege to the castle again and 
seized it, but then, once more were forced to surrender it. Domh- 
nall mac Airt was abandoned by Murchad in favour of his new 
MacMurrough alliance with Art, grandson of Muiris and as a 
result Domhnall mac Airt made peace with the English leaving 
Murchad alone to face a new campaign against him in 1332 led 
by Anthony Lucy, the justciar. Murchad secured his eastern 
border by seizing Clonmore Castle in June. Laoiseach of Laois (r. 
1300-42), was turned against Murchad in the summer and his 
forces were also recruited to join the campaign against the increas- 
ingly isolated O’Byrnes. Lucy retook Arklow in August with the 
help of Domhnall mac Airt, and with Murchad's rule disinte- 
grating, he was turned on and captured before the end of the year 
by his own nephew, Gerald mac Dünlaing O’ Byrne, with the help 
of the Lawlesses. In 1334, Domhnall mac Airt MacMurrough 
Kavanagh accepted payment to fight ‘O’Byrne and O"Toole trai- 
tors to the crown’ and following this, Domhnall succeeding in 
capturing Murchad's son, Phillip O'Byrne, for which he received 
£40 reward in handing him over to the administration. The 
agreement with Domhnall was ratified two years later. Murchad, 
the aging lord, knew when he was beaten. On 1 March 1335 
Murchad O'Byrne, sent his government-supporting nephew 
Gerald mac Dünlaing, together with Robert Lawless, to negotiate 
with the justiciar Sir John Darcy at Newcastle MacKinegan. 
Murchad's proposal was that he and his wife, family, and 
followers should retire and settle at either Kilmartin or Wicklow 
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under garrison protection. 

Although Murchad survived the failure of his attempt to rule 
Gaelic Leinster — peace did not ensue. Even in 1336 the O’Byrnes, 
now fighting for Domhnall mac Airt, won a victory over the 
English forces in Wexford, which suggests that Murchad may 
have been fighting a war by proxy from his ‘retirement’. The Earl 
of Ormond brought his forces against the O’Byrne-MacMur- 
rough alliance in 1337 at Arklow in an ineffective campaign, but 
then Murchad's son Teige O’Byrne suddenly changed sides and 
he served the crown forces from 1338 to 1341 now ironically 
fightng Domhnall mac Airt. Open conflict developed in the 
MacMurrough Kavanaghs between Domhnall mac Airt and his 
rival Muircheartach mac Muiris, and following a defeat inflicted 
upon Muircheartach he offered land to Gabhal t’Siomon in north 
Carlow if they settled there as his client allies and strengthened his 
position. It is hard not to see Murchad’s hand behind this. The 
Earl of Ormond and the justiciar were forced to send armies to 
quell the warring clans in 1342, but it was still reported in 1346 
that the ‘Irish of Leinster’ were in arms. Emmett O’Byrne right- 
fully suggests that Murchad was attempting to supersede the 
MacMurrough Kavanaghs as Gaelic leader of Leinster, pointing 
out that it was with Murchad that Darcy, the justiciar, negotiated 
peace talks through Roger Outlaw, Prior of Kilmainham, some- 
time between June 1335 and October 1337, thus treating him as 
the ‘principal Irish king in Leinster’. Domhnall mac Airt’s son and 
successor, Domhnall Oge MacMurrough Kavanagh joined Justi- 
ciar John Morice along with the O"Tooles for a campaign against 
the O’Byrnes in July 1342, which lasted until September, but later 
in the year he was again attacking English settlements. 

In July 1349, Sir Thomas Rokeby, veteran of the Scottish wars, 
was appointed justiciar. In July 1350 he showed his strength in a 
campaign against the O’Byrnes and by the autumn he summoned 
all the Norman magnates and Gaelic lords from ‘beyond the Pale’ 
to Dublin to ask them to elect ‘captains’ in his presence. John 
O’Byrne (-c.1368), son of Teige and grandson of Murchad, was 
elected for the clan in Rokeby’s presence, and he, with the other 
captains, swore oaths amid great ceremony to keep the peace and 
remain faithful to the English crown. Dublin’s defences were also 
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upgraded with the Harolds, Archbolds, Lawlesses, and Hackets 
being charged with keeping the O'Byrnes and O’Tooles away 
from Dublin and obliged to post their troops along the ramparts 
of the Pale, but it was still necessary for Rokeby to campaign 
against the O’Byrnes before September 1350. Sir Hugh Lawless 
died in 1350 and the O’Byrnes seized Kilcommon Castle (locally 
known as “Stump of the Castle”), which had been built by Sir 
Hugh in the early 1320s. (The branch that settled here remained 
until the seventeenth century). Rokeby is said to have had much 
success over the following years, and to have pacified Munster. 
John O^ Byrne however abandoned English service in mid-1353, 
prompting a new campaign to be made against the O’Byrnes in 
September and October 1353, Rokeby's forces being consider- 
ably enhanced by contingents from the Kavanaghs, Conall 
O’More, and the O"Tooles. Even John's cousin, Murchad, son 
of Magnus O’Byrne, joined the royal forces. John surrendered 
in March 1354, paying a fine of ninety-two cows. Almost 
immediately a new threat seemed to arise when Muiredach 
MacMurrough, calling himself King of Leinster, organized a new 
Gaelic confederacy to challenge the administration but Rokeby 
forestalled the threat by careful negotiation with the O’Byrnes 
later in 1354, which was followed by civil war between the 
Kavanagh rivals. 

Then things went wrong for Rokeby. News came through to 
Dublin that many of Rokeby’s army had been badly wounded, 
and in early October he sent urgent messages for reinforcements. 
It would appear that at Glenmalure the English forces had 
suffered their most serious defeat in years, and John O’Byrne now 
had Rokeby under siege at the Black Castle at Wicklow. John 
demanded the release of Muiredach MacMurrough but Rokeby 
responded by having the Gaelic king brought by sea to Wicklow 
where he was executed as a warning to John. Peace was hastily 
made with the O’Byrnes and back at Dublin it appears that 
Rokeby was not keen to report fully on the defeat. Some months 
later the war broke out again. ‘The government strengthened its 
strongholds in the Pale and another two-week campaign in the 
Wicklow Mountains commenced in April 1355, but Rokeby 
found himself overstretched. ‘The O’Kennedys had rebelled in 
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Munster, Hugh O’Neill was marching on Dundalk, and the Earl 
of Kildare had refused to assist Rokeby. John’s success was so 
dramatic that the O’Tooles changed sides and joined him in 
August 1355. John was now threatening to overrun all Leinster 
territory administered by the Pale. 

In the light of this, the archbishop of Armagh was dispatched 
to make terms with O’Neill, and the sixty-three-year-old Earl of 
Desmond replaced Rokeby. In 1354 Muircheartach Rua 
Kavanagh was treacherously murdered and his son, Art Mor 
MacMurrough Kavanagh went to war. With the help of his 
O’Byrne kinsmen, his grandfather being Phillip son of Murchad 
O’Byrne, he captured castles at Galbarrstown and Rathlynn near 
Leighlin. Desmond died in January 1356 as he was preparing to 
mount another expedition against the O’Byrnes. 

By 1356 the Gabhal Raghnaill were in possession of Glen- 
malure under mortgage from the Gabhal t’Siomon (Coulteman 
O’Byrnes) who were now based at ‘Tullow in Co. Carlow. This year 
a raiding party led by one Adam Dowding killed Raghnaill mac 
Lorcan O’Byrne of Gabhal Raghnaill and some of his family in 
an ambush. (‘This Lorcan was probably a son of Raghnaill). Also 
in 1356, Sean son of Domhnall Mór O’Byrne of Gabhal Ragh- 
naill, was captured and brought to the justiciar. Following this 
John O’Byrne in company with the Earl of Ormond came to 
make his peace. A few months later Rokeby was reappointed. 
This time a full-scale campaign, lasting two months, and involving 
one thousand men, was brought against the O”Tooles, O’Byrnes, 
and the O’Nolans of Carlow; but to no great avail. Rokeby’s 
greatest success was to bring Art, son of Muiredach MacMur- 
rough over to his side but after an exhausting campaign, Rokeby, 
the old warrior, died in Kilkea Castle on 23 April 1357, four days 
after the campaign closed. Parliament, which had now moved 
from Dublin to Kilkenny for safety, gave permission to ‘treat with 
the Irish captains of Leinster’. Art MacMurrough Kavanagh was 
once more leader; and the seizure of Ferns Castle with the aid of 
the O’Byrnes meant that he had regained control of the heartland 
of Ui Cheinnselaig territory. 

In August 1358 John O’Byrne was captured by James, the 
second Earl of Ormond. He promised loyalty but upon his release 
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he was soon at war again, campaigning in alliance with the 
Kavanaghs and O’Mores. Another campaign was made against 
the ‘mountain rebels’ in Imaal from 2 November 1358 to 7 
February 1359, but the indications are that it only seriously 
affected the Kavanaghs. The Earl of Ormond, Justiciar from 
1359, organised a new expedition, and with him was a young 
squire, Henry Crystede. Henry, who was reared in Ireland, gave 
the historian Froissart a homely account of his adventures that 
began when Ormond rode into an ambush. The Irish, after 
‘throwing their javelins’, he said, retreated from the return fire of 
the archers. Ormond and his men followed but in the pursuit 
Henry’s horse took fright and bolted far into the Irish: 


As I passed among them, one of them showing immense agility, took 
a running leap behind me, and flung his arms around my body. 
Instead of attacking me with any weapon, he turned the horse aside 
and we rode like that, the horse, him, and me for a good two hours... 
He was obviously very pleased with my capture, and took me to where 
he lived in a fortified house and town, surrounded by woods and 
stockades and stagnant waters of which the name is Herpelipin. The 
gentleman who had captured me was called Brin Costerec. 


Brin Costerec (Braen the Victorious), gave Henry one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage, by which Henry in turn had two daughters. From 
his account, it seems possible that Braen was a member of one of 
the leading branches of the O’Byrnes. 

In May 1359 Art Kavanagh made peace, delivering hostages 
to Ormond but later in the year, the beleaguered Ormond, in a 
pitched battle in the O’More’s own territory, defeated Art 
MacMurrough and the O’Mores. Peace was made following this 
on 12 August 1359, and John O’Byrne, described as ‘captain of 
his nation and recently a rebel’, came and submitted to the 
English authorities at Carlow. He was positively welcomed back 
into the fold, for he was knighted. John, as usual, had to deliver 
over hostages to ensure the peace and in February 1360, ten of 
the O’Byrnes are recorded as being held hostage in Dublin Castle. 

Lionel Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III, arrived in Ireland 
in September 1361 on a mission to protect English settlements on 
the River Barrow. Art Oge MacMurrough led the clans against 
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Clarence but the duke’s army won the day in a battle fought near 
Dublin. As Henry Crystede informed Froissart: 


My wife’s father, [Bran Costerec] was taken prisoner riding the horse 
he had won from me. This horse was recognized by the Earl of 
Ormond’s men and they discovered that Crystede was living ‘quite 
honourably’ in the manor Herpelipin. It was proposed that if Bran 
wanted his freedom, he should send Crystede to England with his wife 
and daughters. ‘He was most unwilling to make this bargain, for he 
was very fond of me and of his daughter and of our children. But when 
he saw that there was no other way out, he agreed, but stipulated that 
my elder daughter should remain with him. 


In fact the exchange was probably made as late as 1365 when 
some peace agreement was arrived at with Sir John O Byrne. By 
that time Henry had lived in the household of Brin Costerec for 
seven years. Froissart asked for a description of Crystede’s arms 
and he was told that they were ‘a chevron gules on a field argent, 
with three bezants gules, two above the chevron and one below’. 
It is of interest to note that the design of Crystede’s coat of arms 
bears some resemblance to those of the O’Byrnes. 

Sir John O’Byrne, as he was now termed by the government, 
managed to inflict a defeat on Clarence’s forces, however, 
Clarence succeeded in refortifying Carlow, and he deviously 
captured Art MacMurrough, and his son and heir, Domhnall 
Reagh Kavanagh, at peace talks. Father and son were imprisoned 
at Trim where it is likely that Clarence had them secretly 
murdered in July 1362. The entire Irish revenue had been spent 
in war against O’More and O’Byrne in 1363 and a further 
campaign was made against the O’Byrnes in 1364. 

Art’s successor was Diarmait MacMurrough Kavanagh. 
Perhaps Diarmait was perceived as a threat to O’Byrne for Sir 
John changed sides and campaigned, in the pay of the adminis- 
tration, against The MacMurrough during 1365-6. This time his 
son and successor, Tadhg O'Byrne was knighted together with 
John O’Toole. In 1367 Edward III recognised the authority of 
Diarmait MacMurrough Kavanagh, but there was no immediate 
lessening of the threat to the English settlements. Sir John died in 
1368 and William of Windsor, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1369— 
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72), succeeded in capturing and executing Diarmait in 1369. 

In 1369 a general campaign was launched against the Leinster 
clans under Windsor when the Annals of the Four Masters mention 
the death of Thomas, who was clearly a leading O° Byrne, and 
perhaps ‘captain of his nation’, although he cannot be placed on 
the surviving pedigrees. Yet another campaign against the clans 
followed in 1370. Braen Ruadh mac Phillip emerged as Lord of 
the O’Byrnes from the internal clan struggle following the death 
of Sir John in the 1360s, and under Braen Ruadh the clan took 
the castles of Wicklow and Newcastle MacKinegan in 1370. The 
castles were retaken but in turn the O’Byrnes burnt the town of 
Wicklow. Amid internal clan struggles contesting his leadership 
Braen Ruadh made a treaty with the administration in March 
1371. Emmett O’Byrne, examining the power struggle between 
Murchad O’Byrne and his nephew Gerald son of Dünlaing, 
draws attention to this indenture between Braen Ruadh, Lord of 
the O’Byrnes, with William of Windsor, which reveals the septs 
of his supporters. Braen Ruadh O’Byrne, the founder of the 
Newrath and Croneroe families, led the Gabhal Dunlainge, the 
Gabhal t'Siomón (Coulteman O’Byrnes), the Gabhal Murchadha 
Roe, and the Gabhal Raghnaill. In the indenture Braen Ruadh 
agreed to acknowledge the rights of the archbishop of Dublin, to 
rebuild the church in Wicklow town, and not to acknowledge his 
nephew, Art Kavanagh, as The MacMurrough (his king), nor 
would he support any Irish enemy of the English. He also agreed 
to take any grievances to the Lieutenant. Braen Ruadh was 
required to offer his nephew, Jordan mac Simon O’Byrne, as a 
hostage, and Jordan was to be to be executed if the agreement was 
broken. Emmett O’Byrne suggests that members of his own 
Gabhal Dünlainge were opposing Braen Ruadh for the lordship. 
The peace with the administration left Braen Ruadh free to deal 
with an essentially north-south O’Byrne civil war in which, Braen 
Ruadh drew his support from the southern branches, and 
depended upon his alliance with Aodh O’ Toole. 

Once Braen Ruadh had again secured his position within the 
clan the O’Byrnes attacked and burnt, in September 1373, the 
main government stronghold in their territory, Newcastle MacK- 
inegan, taking prisoner the wounded constable, Nicholas 
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Cadwelly. Braen Ruadh again captured and slighted the strong- 
holds of English power, the Black Castle at Wicklow and 
Newcastle MacKinegan in 1374, but John Colton, Treasurer of 
Ireland, rapidly recovered the two castles and had them back in 
repair by September, and Jordan O’Byrne was exchanged for 
Cadwelly. In 1376 the annals record that ‘Dalbach, son of 
Maelshechlainn O’Byrne, son of a prince and head of hospitality 
and prowess’ in Leinster, was wounded by his own spur; dying 
immediately. However, this same year Braen Ruadh briefly 
recaptured Newcastle MacKinegan, then under the constableship 
of Thomas Harold, killing and capturing the garrison before 
slighting it, he also retook the Black Castle, and the following year 
he brought Kindlestown Castle under O’Byrne control. 

The war began to go badly for Lionel Duke of Clarence and 
Art Oge MacMurrough was to remain in power in Leinster for 
forty-two years. The administration were ready to seek allies 
where they could, and a split amongst the Kavanaghs enabled 
them to pay Art mac Diarmait Kavanagh 40 marks a year to aid 
their fight against his kinsman. On the other hand, Art Oge 
MacMurrough Kavanagh demanded 80 marks a year to remain 
in peace, and after he burnt Carlow in 1377 they paid him. Art 
Oge’s strength in Carlow now overshadowed that of his nearest 
Norman rival, Raymond le Gros. Art Oge next engaged in an 
alliance with Murrough O’Brian of Thomond that so alarmed the 
Earl of Ormond that he was forced to buy O’Brian’s favour in 
1378 with payment of 100 marks for him to withdraw his forces. 

In 1378 when Braen Ruadh mac Phillip O’Byrne of Crioch 
Branach died, the annals proudly called him ‘King of Ui Faelain’. 
King Braen O’Byrne of Ui Faelain was succeeded by King Donn- 
chad (d.1434). What did this mean? Perhaps the assumption of 
this title by the O’Byrnes highlights the fact that there was an 
O’Byrne versus MacMurrough Kavanagh struggle to be king of 
Leinster, or at least to be equal kings in Leinster. Beyond this it 
may have also implied authority over the Plains of Kildare. 
Maybe, for just these two generations, the O’Byrnes felt that they 
would soon be in a position to oust, or at least bring the Fitzger- 
alds to submission. 

Art Oge MacMurrough Kavanagh, in alliance with the 
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O’Byrnes and O^ Tooles, made war on the invaders again in April 
1378, and in October of the following year Ormond met them 
and made peace. ‘This peace was more or less observed until July 
1385, when Philip de Courtney, nephew of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and now Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is reported to 
have made war against MacMurrough, O’Byrne, and other 
leaders of Leinster. However, de Courtney's actions were mainly 
in defence of the Pale and yet more raids by the clans were 
reported in 1386 when the marches of Fingal levied money to set 
guards against the O’Byrnes and O"Tooles. 

From 1391 onwards Art MacMurrough was on the offensive, 
he destroyed Carlow that year, and the following year, combining 
with the forces of Gerald Blaith mac Teige O'Byrne of Críoch 
Branach, Phelim O"Toole, and the O’Mores of Laois, he swept 
across the Carlow and Kildare region as far north as Naas. The 
third Earl of Ormond's great expedition against Kavanagh and 
O’Byrne in May 1394 was undertaken to prepare the way for the 
arrival of Richard II of England, who landed at Waterford on 2 
October with an invasion army of 8,000 men. This was compa- 
rable to any force sent against the French during the Hundred 
Years War, and the largest invasion force Ireland saw in the 
middle ages. The combination of Richard's forces together with 
those of Ormond proved too formidable. Art diplomatically 
submitted on 30 October following the burning of his principal 
fortress at Leighlin Wood, but Ormond imprisoned him, and 
would only release him if three of the leading Gaelic lords, Gerald 
O’Byrne, John O’Nolan, and Maelshechlainn O’More, surren- 
dered as hostages. They did and were brought to Dublin. The Earl 
of Nottingham, Lord of the Liberty of Carlow, representing King 
Richard, made a formal peace with King Art on 7 January 1395. 
Emmett O’Byrne highlights the fact that both Art MacMurrough 
and Gerald mac Teige O’Byrne (d.1398), representing the Lein- 
ster Irish, fixed their seals to the document, suggesting that they 
regarded each other as equals, equal kings in fact. Donnchad 
(d.1434) often referred to as ‘Donatus’ O’Byrne, son of Braen 
Ruadh, also accompanied the king of Leinster. Art agreed to 
return the land he had won from the Normans and to leave Lein- 
ster and serve King Richard. In return he would be paid 80 marks 
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a year. Art used the opportunity of his submission to bring 
Richard’s attention to a grievance of his. Art’s wife, Elizabeth 
Calf, was heiress to an estate in Kildare called Norragh, which 
had been declared forfeit after the war of 1391 and it was agreed 
that the estate of Norragh would be returned to him. 

A similar meeting was held on 16 February 1395 on the field 
of Ballygory near Carlow, between Nottingham and the O Byrne 
leader, Gerald Blaith mac Teige O’Byrne, brother of Sir John, 
with his ally Domhnall O’Nolan. The Gaelic leaders emerged 
from a wood where their forces were assembled and a Knight 
Hospitaller read the letters from Richard to them, first in Latin, 
then in English, and then in Gaelic. These letters empowered 
Nottingham to receive homage in Richard’s place. Gerald 
O’Byrne wrote to King Richard on 18 January complaining 
about Ormond's territorial ambitions. On 19 of February 1395, 
Donnchad O’Byrne, who had personally paid homage to Richard 
in Dublin, took an oath to observe the agreement made with Art. 
Peace was agreed but the terms would never be kept. Norragh was 
near enough to the Pale for the Dublin administration to change 
its mind and enforce its decision to withhold it from Art and so 
Art drew Richard’s attention to the problem again by burning the 
town and castle of New Ross, taking with him all its gold and 
silver. Richard pursued him to the woods of Leighlin where he 
destroyed the Kavanagh strongholds at Garryhill and Leverlock, 
giving Art a narrow escape. Richard’s show of strength hit home. 
At the end of four months, Art had made a truce and Richard was 
to take with him some of the leading men of MacMurrough’s 
client clans, the O’Tooles, O’Nolans, O’Mores, O’Connors, and 
MacGillapatrick, and for the O’Byrnes, Gerald Blaith mac Teige, 
all of whom were escorted to Dublin as hostages. 

Henry Crystede served as the King’s esquire on Richard’s 
expedition and he told Froissart of how the Gaelic provincial 
kings, O'Neill of Ulster, O'Connor of Connacht, O'Brien of 
Munster, and MacMurrough of Leinster, were persuaded by 
Ormond to come to Dublin and pay homage to Richard. When 
these kings arrived, Crystede was instructed to prepare them for 
knighthood. Richard's followers could not believe the difference 
in custom, that these kings sat at the same table and shared the 
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same meals with their bards and servants. With some argument 
Crystede seated the kings at a separate table; he also exchanged 
their cloaks for silk robes. They were not pleased by all of 
Crystede’s questions, which perhaps even then seemed ‘racist’, 
but after he asked them about Bran Costeric they appeared to 
warm, and he was told that Bran was still alive although at a great 
age. As for being told that the king of England wished to knight 
them, they replied that they were knights already and that should 
be good enough. Apparently, afterwards, when Ormond came 
and explained the ceremony to the kings, ‘it was greatly to their 
liking.” King Richard knighted the four Irish kings in 
Christchurch Cathedral on Lady Day, and afterwards the five 
kings feasted together. 

Donnchad mac Braen Ruadh O’Byrne of Newrath was invited 
to Richard’s court in London in February 1396. Richard treated 
him with warmth and friendship and made him a gift of 80 marks. 
Teige O’Carroll met Donnchad at court while returning from a 
pilgrimage to Rome. Together they decided to join Richard on 
his French campaign in August 1396 and accompanied his 
retinue to Calais, where presumably they fought as knights. ‘They 
returned to Ireland together sometime round the beginning of 
1397 in the company of James de Cottenham, the newly 
appointed keeper of the castles of Wicklow, Newcastle Mack- 
inegan, and Kindlestown. 

Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, a loyal follower of Richard, 
his cousin and heir, had arrived in Ireland after the Duke of 
Gloucester failed to persuade him to seize the English crown. He 
personally undid Richard’s considerable efforts at diplomacy and 
peace making; acting as an unwitting tool of Kildare and Ormond 
he went into battle against the Gaelic lords in efforts to enforce 
Kildare and Ormond claims upon land within these lordships. 
Phelim O"Toole counter-attacked in the middle of 1396, and the 
O’Byrnes followed suit a few months later at the beginning of 
1397, possibly upon Donnchad’s return when he realised the state 
of affairs. O’Byrnes, O’Nolans, and O"Tooles met Mortimer in 
battle at Kellistown, Co. Carlow, on 20 July 1398. Art MacMur- 
rough had also joined them. The annals record that Gerald, son 
of Teige O’Byrne, King of Ui Fáeláin, was slain, but Mortimer 
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was also killed together with a considerable part of his army. 
When Richard heard the news of this defeat he exclaimed that, 
“Even if the whole of Ireland were conquered in one year, they 
would get it back the next.” Richard returned to Ireland on 1 June 
1399 and at once marched, or was lured, from Waterford into the 
Byrnes’ Country. Richard burnt Glendalough in his pursuit of 
Art, and later wrote to the Earl of Surrey that he had taken many 
cattle and killed one hundred and sixty men of MacMurrough and 
O’Byrne, but his campaign was not a military success, not least 
because hit and run attacks continually wore down Richard’s 
vanguard. It was finally Richard who was being hunted when at 
last his starving troops took refuge at Arklow. 

Following Gerald’s death in 1398 the lordship of the O’Byrnes 
may have been jointly assumed by Donnchad mac Braen Ruadh 
O’Byrne of Crioch Branach (d.1434) and Domhnall O' Byrne, 
Domhnall Glas of the Gabhal Raghnaill, as Gerald’s death 
certainly left some problem or dispute about the succession. 
Kenneth Nicholls cautiously suggests, ‘it is Just possible... that 
Donald [Domhnall] was the ‘Domhnall Glas’ who was the 
contemporary head of Gabhal Raghnaill. In fact this may mark 
the sundering of the Gabhal Raghnaill into a semi-independent 
house. One of these, and it is not clear which one, attended the 
meeting at Arklow between Art MacMurrough and Thomas le 
Despencer, better known as Thomas of Lancaster, Earl of 
Gloucester. The Leinster king together with the O’Byrne leader 
refused to consider submission and Art, remembering olden glory 
of the MacMurroughs, claimed that he, not Richard, was rightful 
King of Ireland. An angry but defeated Richard was forced to 
march back to Dublin through lack of supplies. He now swore that 
he would not leave Ireland without MacMurrough in his power, 
dead or alive, but as his replenished army marched south again, 
news came to Richard on 2 July that Henry Bolingbroke had 
landed in England in a bid to depose him. Richard abandoned 
hopes of conquering other kingdoms and sailed to England to try 
to save his own. Shortly afterwards an imprisoned Richard abdi- 
cated and Bolingbroke took the title, Henry IV of England. 

Art mac Art MacMurrough (d.1417) was closely tied to the 
O’Byrnes. His mother was a daughter of Phillip mac Murchad 
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O’Byrne, and she had married the Art MacMurrough, King of 
Leinster, who had mysteriously died at Trim Castle in 1362. 
Described by Jean Creton, who had witnessed his meeting with 
the Earl of Gloucester in 1399, as tall and handsome, stern faced 
but ‘wondrously active’, Art’s family support came from his 
mother’s family, the O’Byrnes, rather than the Kavanaghs. ‘The 
O’Byrnes and O"Tooles had hardly acknowledged Diarmait mac 
Domhnall MacMurrough who had succeeded Art’s father, and 
who was from another branch of the Kavanagh clan. Following 
Diarmait’s execution in 1369 by William of Windsor, Art mac Art 
rapidly came to the fore during the six-year rule of Donnchad 
MacMurrough Kavanagh. One of Art’s sons, Gerald, married 
Sadhbh, the daughter of Donnchad mac Braen O’Byrne of 
Newrath, while his daughter, Una, married Donnchad’s son, 
Murchad O'Byrne (d.1429). Yet another daughter, Gormlaith, 
married Donnchad's brother, Edmund O' Byrne. 

It was not in the Lancastrian interest to continue the war in 
Ireland and peace was made with Art in 1400. However, the 
O’Byrnes continued the war, placing increasing pressure upon the 
Pale. Domhnall, referred to sometimes as ‘Donald’, was leading 
the clan now, and with energy, he recruited mercenary troops 
from Munster and forcibly took Newcastle MacKinegan, subse- 
quently settling his mercenaries near Bray, on the border with the 
Pale. The O’Byrnes suffered a major setback when Lord Mayor 
Drake, leading the Dublin forces, ambushed the mercenaries at 
Bray, in August 1401, slaying, as he claimed, four hundred and 
ninety-three of them at the Battle of Bloody Bank. The Mayor of 
Dublin and his successors celebrated the event, by having a gilt 
sword carried before them. Following this Domhnall submitted to 
the Earl of Gloucester on 8 November 1401. The agreement 
required him to be a ‘faithful subject’, and to surrender back to 
the crown the lands attached to Newcastle MacKinegan. This 
indicates the extent of O’Byrne control, now effectively over all of 
the east coast from Bray to Arklow. 

The plague, as elsewhere in the world, became widespread in 
Ireland and this may account for the government's final aban- 
donment of Newcastle MacKinegan that the O’Byrnes destroyed 
in 1405. The death of Domhnall O’Byrne’s daughter, wife to 
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Philip O’Kennedy, is recorded in 1405, as also in the following 
year, the deaths of Brian O’Byrne, heir to the Lordship of the 
Branach, and Hugh O’Toole, heir to the Lordship of Ui Mail. 
Thomas of Lancaster sent Thomas Butler on a campaign against 
the O’Byrnes in 1410, but it evidently went badly because some 
of Butler’s troops deserted over to the O’Byrnes. 

Defiant control of Glendalough continued, even against the 
pope. In 1411 Donald Mackanill was the papal appointee but 
Maurice O’Byrne the resident archdeacon refused to stand down. 
Maurice was succeeded in the archdeaconry by Teige O’Byrne in 
1417, who held the authority, at least at a de facto level, to induct 
the new vicar, Maurice Stanthun, successor to John O ° Byrne, in 
1422. There was clearly a strong connection between the 
O’Byrnes and the Stanthuns, perhaps suggesting a maternal link, 
as apart from Maurice, other vicars appointed included, Philip 
Stanthun 1427, Maurice Machonairgy or Stanthun in 1439, 
Philip Stanthun 1461 and Patrick Machonairgy or Stanthun in 
1464. In 1414 the O’Byrnes gained a great victory over the settlers 
of Dublin, some being killed and others taken prisoner. It was to 
be John Talbot, Lord Furnival, a veteran of the Anglo-French 
wars, who showed the ability to bring the clans to submission 
during the conflicts of 1415 and 1420. Yet, in fact, the indications 
are that the O’Byrnes, acting as Butler allies, had again taken the 
Black Castle at Wicklow. William Edward, the Butler appointed 
constable of Arklow, had allied with Donnchad, son of Braen 
Ruadh O’Byrne, and attacked Wicklow in 1419 with a combined 
force of one hundred and twenty men, killing the constable John 
Liverpool, whose head Wiliam Edward presented to the O’Byrne 
lord. Donnchad mac Braen probably held the town for some time 
before having to hand it over to Ormond, for in 1421 Donnchad 
was able, as patron, to present Wicklow’s new priest, Domhnall 
O’Neachtain, described as ‘a priest and the son ofa priest’. Donn- 
chad MacMurrough Kavanagh was captured and sent to the 
‘Tower of London but his brother, Gerald, carried on the struggle. 
Gerald Kavanagh, Lord of Ferns, who had lived for some years 
with his second cousin, Sadhbh O'Byrne, and already had chil- 
dren by her - Domhnall Reagh, Dermot, and Art Mor Kavanagh, 
was granted a dispensation to marry her in 1421. 
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The fourth Earl of Ormond replaced Talbot as lieutenant in 
1421 but there was a bitter feud between Talbot and Ormond, 
with Talbot accusing the Earl of keeping in service the Constable 
of Arklow Castle, knowing that he and the O’Byrnes had 
murdered the Constable ofthe Black Castle at Wicklow and taken 
possession ofit. These accusations led to Ormond's withdrawal in 
1423. In June of the same year, Donnchad O' Byrne and Gerald 
Kavanagh sent letters to the government asking for peace. Donn- 
chad made his submission to the Earl of March, just as an 
expedition against him was being organized in autumn 1424. 
Donnchad was clearly avoiding a confrontation although there 1s 
no indication that raids on the Pale had ceased. When the Earl of 
March died ofthe plague at Trim at the beginning of 1425, Talbot 
was reappointed. War was made once more against Donnchad 
O’Byrne who came to Dublin and submitted on 10 April. ‘This 
time Donnchad O Byrne was required to bind himself to an elab- 
orate agreement, undertaking to protect the Lordship of Wexford, 
the king's subjects and Talbot's tenants in Wexford. A further 
point to the agreement was that Donnchad should accept the 
authority of the archbishop of Dublin in the Byrnes’ Country. 
Donnchad appears to have willingly reached an agreement with 
Ormond on 6 December 1425, when he declared himself a 
subject of Henry V, and acknowledged Ormond as his overlord, 
pledging also to protect merchants seeking to trade within his 
lordship. Ormond in turn promised him his protection. Emmett 
O’Byrne suggests that this was part of a series of manoeuvres on 
Ormond's behalf designed to improve relations with native Irish 
lords, and to secure the Ormond earldom against the MacMur- 
rough kingship. It was a complex relationship, Donnchad 
MacMurrough was Ormond’s brother-in-law, and Donnchad 
O’Byrne’s son-in-law. Its unforeseen side effect may actually to 
have been to improve the O’Byrne - MacMurrough Kavanagh 
relationship. In 1427 there was a major attempt to bring Leinster 
under MacMurrough control but the justiciar, Sir John Sutton, 
Lord of Dudley, an ally of Ormond, persuaded some Gaelic chiefs 
to join him on campaign against the O’Byrnes. This was almost 
his only success. Donnchad’s son Braen O Byrne is known as the 
founder of the Newrath O’Byrnes. 
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In 1430, the Pale was under pressure from both O’Neill and 
the mountain clans and all subjects loyal to the Pale were 
summoned to Mullaghmast for a defence against the Kavanaghs 
and O’Byrnes, who now threatened the very city of Dublin. It was 
not light heartedly that the Dubliners had the following prayer 
inscribed over the fortified Baggot Rath Gate to the city: “From 
the savage O’Byrnes, O Lord deliver us”. Donagh, the son of Art 
MacMurrough Kavanagh, led a large-scale raid on the Pale, and 
the government forces that engaged them were defeated early in 
the day. Later the defenders regrouped, overtaking Donagh’s 
army. The government won the second encounter, killing both 
Donagh O’Byrne and Mac Maidh, son of Teige O^ Byrne. An 
uneasy status quo resumed. Donnchad O’Byrne appears to have 
held alooffrom both Ormond and MacMurrough, neither partic- 
ipating nor taking side in their struggles for power, a neutrality he 
maintained until his death as king of Ui Faelain in 1434. Edmund 
O’Byrne (d.1446), founder of the O’Byrnes of Croneroe, soon 
succeeded his brother Donnchad to the lordship, and he 
continued the same policy of neutral observation despite his 
marriage to Art Mór MacMurrough Kavanagh's daughter, 
Gormlaith. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Geraldine Expansion 


ALLIANCES 


In 1440 Braen mac Donnchad O’Byrne, founder of the Newrath 
O’Byrnes, also known as Bernard O’Byrne, raided the Walshes. 
The settlers of Meath and Dublin combined forces in 1442 to 
attack the Byrnes’ Country, which they plundered with consider- 
able destruction. However, the raiders had short success, as 
Edmund mac Braen O ° Byrne (d.1446) combined with the forces 
of Dermot O’Toole and overtook them killing eighty of their 
number and ‘stripping them of countless spoils’. By now Edmund 
was clearly hostile to the ambitions of the Earl of Ormond, and as 
such weakened Ormond's alliance with his brother-in-law, Donn- 
chad MacMurrough, by supporting MacMurrough’s rivals, the 
sons of Gerald MacMurrough. In 1443 Thomas Fitzgerald, Prior 
of Kilmainham, sought out the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles to contest 
an Ormond-supporting Fitzgerald rival of his. Dermot O’Toole 
died in 1445 leaving his lordship divided between his son, 
Theobald who inherited Fercullen and Fertire, and his brother 
John who inherited Imaal. Dermot was the last Lord of the Clan 
O’Toole; essentially thereafter there are two separate O"Toole 
clans in the records. ‘The death of Edmund mac Braen O’Byrne, 
Lord of Ui Faelain, was recorded in 1446 and Dünlaing O’ Byrne 
was elected in his place. The same year the O’Byrnes attacked and 
killed Donnchad mac Art Kavanagh, grandson of Domhnall, 
Lord of Ui Cheinnselaig. The O’Byrnes became allied with 
Thomas fitz Maurice Fitzgerald, a disaffected member of the 
family who had been deprived of many of his rights in Kildare by 
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James Butler, fourth Earl of Ormond, known as the “White Earl”. 
From the 1440s Thomas Fitzgerald and the O’Byrnes acted in 
concert, they helped Fitzgerald free Prior Thomas Fitzgerald 
when imprisoned by the White Earl at Dublin. In 1447, Thomas 
Fitzgerald and Shane Glas O’Byrne were outlawed upon treason 
charges before John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, who was incidentally the White Earl’s 
son-in-law. 

Braen mac Donnchad O’Byrne of Newrath (sl. 1453) succeeded 
Dunlaing mac Gerald as Lord of the O’Byrnes in 1449, and 
Richard Duke of York, Henry VI’s lieutenant, landed in Ireland 
in August 1449 with his wife, Cecily Neville, the ‘Rose of Raby.’ 
In a show of strength York marched first from Howth to Bray to 
intimidate the mountain clans, before suddenly turning north. 
McGuinness, McMahon, and O’Reilly joined his army with their 
forces, and on 27 August 1449, Henry O’Neill, confronted with 
this grand army, submitted and paid homage. York, still accom- 
panied by his Ulster allies, turned south and marched one more 
upon the O’Byrnes. This appears to have been his main objective, 
he had certainly been preparing for it since his appointment as 
Lieutenant in December 1447. One reason for his campaign was 
the O’Byrne and O’ Toole expansion into fertile lowland territory 
bordering the Pale. York led a devastating campaign, raiding and 
laying waste to the Byrnes’ Country until he forced the submis- 
sion of Braen. York held court at the castle at Kiltimon that had 
been first built by Meiler fitz Henry. Braen came to Kiltimon and 
paid homage and was made to agree that he, *... with his children 
and chief retainers would wear English clothes and learn English’, 
and in addition he had to promise to surrender spoil taken from 
shipwrecked cargos along his coastline. Braen played the 
diplomat and presented two ponies to Rose of Raby, and a 
homage of four-hundred cattle to the Duke. Braen mac Donn- 
chad O’Byrne had been made an example of, and other lords, 
anxious to avoid York's onslaught attended York at Kiltimon to 
offer their homage, most significantly O"Toole, O'More, 
O'Dempsey, O'Nolan, O'Murphy, and Domhnall Reagh as 
Donnchad MacMurrough Kavanagh's ambassador. 

Relations between O’Byrne and MacMurrough remained 
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strained and Braen was behind the appointment of his kinsman 
Teige O’Byrne, the Benedictine prior of Glascarraig, as bishop of 
Ferns in 1451. Ferns was not only in MacMurrough territory, but, 
as it turned out, the previous bishop was still alive, and as a result 
the MacMurrough Kavanaghs strongly objected, contending that 
the appointment had been illegal. The Butler-Fitzgerald power 
struggle overshadowed the MacMurrough-O’Byrne relationship 
at this period. Thomas fitz Maurice Fitzgerald, now Earl of 
Kildare, was in York’s favour. These power struggles were behind 
the assassination of Braen (Bran Roe) O’Byrne in 1453, ‘heir to 
Crioch Branach’, when as he was leaving Wicklow town, he was 
‘slain by deceit through the malice of his own brother’s son’ as the 
annals record. York himself had never been deceived by Braen’s 
homage, and as far back as April 1450 he had marked his inten- 
tion to oversee the conquest of the O'Byrne and O"Toole 
territories. York’s tool for this purpose was Sir Edmund Mulso, 
and York granted him licence to found a settlement at Fercullen 
in the O’ Toole territory while Mulso himself leased a castle near 
Bray. A castle was actually constructed at Bray in 1459 to defend 
the Pale from O’Byrne raids, and as part of this programme the 
townships of Rathdown and Newcastle Lyons were fortified in 
1460. 

From about the middle of the fifteenth century, the O’Byrnes 
of Gabhal Raghnaill, sundered from the right to be elected to the 
lordship, appear to have been gaining an individual identity. 
Their poem book sometimes refers to them as the ‘Sliocht Sheaáin 
Oig’ or the ‘Family of Shane Oge mac Redmond’. ‘McShane’ 
sometimes appears as the surname of this branch, in much the 
same way that branches of other prominent Irish clans, like the 
McGoldricks, originally O’Rourkes, evolved to a new surname. 
McShane is probably what we would know them as today, if a 
future Hugh, and his son Feagh, had not become leaders of the 
O’Byrnes. 

Archbishop Tregurry had been seeking to revive Dublin’s 
ecclesiastical rights in the O’Byrne and Harold areas with the 
result that he was kidnapped in a combined operation conducted 
by Patrick O’Byrne and Geoffrey Harold in 1461. Tregurry 
complained that he had been ill treated by them, beaten, and 
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poorly imprisoned, and consequently he excommunicated his 
kidnappers after his release in 1462. The excommunication may 
have resulted in the fierce attack upon Christchurch Cathedral in 
the same year that left it in ruins. A large part of the O’Byrne 
economy was based on a timber trade with Dublin, probably 
conducted by sea. Sanctions could be placed on this, as happened 
in 1455 under Kildare. Alternate means of income were provided 
by kidnap and ransom, as in the typical case pointed out by 
Emmett O’Byrne of Piers Cruys of Crumlin. The ransom he had 
to pay following his kidnap by the O’Byrnes bankrupted him. The 
border conflict continued with a battle with the Walshes who were 
acting on behalf of Kildare, and although the O’Byrnes lost their 
unnamed lord, they won the day. In 1463, the fifth Earl of 
Ormond rebelled against the English, and the justiciar, ‘Thomas 
Earl of Desmond, launched a campaign against him, spending 
seventeen days laying to waste Ormond’s earldom. The O’Byrnes 
appear to have supported Ormond for they chose this time to con- 
front, and defeat, the government forces in Leinster, forcing 
Desmond to divert his attention to them. Desmond led a 
campaign against the O’Byrnes in 1466, and he devastated the 
O’Tooles’ Country. The new justiciar, John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, led yet another campaign in 1467. 

At the same time Archbishop Tregurry was complaining about 
the detachment of Glendalough from his Dublin see. Although 
part of the archdiocese of Dublin and traditionally assumed to be 
part of O"Toole territory, the monastic city appears to have been 
under O' Byrne control. Five O’Byrnes held Glendalough’s 
archdeaconry during the fifteenth century, Maurice in 1399, 
Teige in 1418, Cornelius in 1430, Patrick in 1465 and Gillapatrick 
in 1487, while only one O’Toole held the office in that period. 
Geoffrey O` Byrne succeeded his father, Gillapatrick O'Byrne, as 
archdeacon of Glendalough and rector of Wicklow in 1487. ‘The 
O’Byrnes also retained control of Wicklow rectory until 1518, for 
a later complaint made in 1524, by the rector of Wicklow 
complained that William O’Byrne, a clerk, had taken all profits 
of the rectory up to that year. Previous incumbents of Wicklow 
were John in 1442, and Donald in 1478. Other O’Byrne vicars 
recorded in the region were Terence at Inisboheen in 1437, John 
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at St. Berchan’s and Drumacha, Rathnew, in 1443, and Carolus 
at Castlemacadam in 1492. 

In 1469 the O’Byrnes took Bray Castle, which in turn 
Worcester besieged and retook, only to find himself having to 
repel a counter siege. The troubles continued; MacMurrough 
overran Wexford, and in 1471 the Dublin suburb of Saggart was 
put to the flames by a combined raid of the Gabhal Raghnaill 
O’Byrnes and the O’ Tooles. In 1470 the townsfolk of Saggart had 
agreed to pay Theobald O’ Toole protection money, or from his 
point of view, tax as their overlord. Parliament had ordered them 
to cease paying in December 1470 but had then proved too weak 
to defend them. Defensive ditches were belatedly dug between 
Saggart and Tallaght in 1472. The Fitzgeralds saw in this an 
opportunity for territorial expansion, and with the advantage of 
being seen to act in the interests of the administration, they openly 
turned on their former allies. The Dublin Annals record that in 
April 1480: 


no business ofthe city was transacted on the forth Friday after Easter 
because the Mayor, Bailiffs and Commons were, at that time, with 
Gerald earl of Kildare, deputy in Ireland for Edward IV, engaged in 
devastating O’Byrne’s country. 


This heralded a systematic campaign against the 
O’Tooles and O’Byrnes from about September 1480 by Gerald 
Mor Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare and Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
Kildare's father, ‘Thomas, had begun as an ally to the O’Byrnes, 
a man in need of their aid, but by 1455 that relationship had 
turned for the worst and he had endeavoured to place economic 
sanctions on their timber trade. Emmett O’Byrne rightly suggests 
that Gerald Mór Fitzgerald's intention to conquer the mountain 
country is clear. His own lands now bordered the O"Tooles, from 
1482 he had been acquiring land in Castlekevin, and he had 
requested the constableship of the Black Castle at Wicklow in 
1484, marking his intention to conquer the O’Byrnes. However, 
Kildare's ambitions did not go unchallenged, for Murchad 
Ballach MacMurrough, following his accession in 1476, built up 
a counter-alliance with the O’Mores and the O'Connor Falys, 
also marrying his daughter Honora to Redmond Garbh O'Byrne 
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of the Gabhal Raghnaill; these moves brought together several of 
those parties threatened by Kildare territorial expansion. 


THE KILDARE OVERLORDSHIP 


The Earl of Kildare dominated Leinster against the background 
ofan English civil war, “Che War of the Roses’. He had the Yorkist 
pretender, Lambert Simnel, crowned in Dublin in May 1487 as 
‘Edward VP in opposition to Henry VII of England. While the 
O"Tooles remained quiet, overshadowed by Kildare and acting 
as his enforced allies, the seaport of Waterford remained loyal to 
Henry and formed an alliance with the Butlers and O'Byrnes 
against Kildare and Simnel in which suddenly the administration 
saw the O’Byrnes as loyal heroes. However, the attempt on the 
crown was short lived. 

Kildare's war by proxy against the O'Byrnes via the O"T'ooles 
caused the mountain clans to be at variance with each other in 
1488, when the annals record that Edmund son of Theobald 
O"Toole ‘was treacherously slain by the sons of Teige O’Byrne; 
they sent him away without shrift or unction, not even in open 
battle.’ The O’Byrnes involved were most likely the sons of the 
chief, T'eige Mór O'Byrne of Newrath, although as Nicholls indi- 
cates, 1t 1s possible, although unlikely, that they were the sons of 
Teige mac Edmund O’Byrne of Croneroe. In 1490 Cahir mac 
Dunlaing O’Byrne of the Downes (sl.1501) succeeded his brother 
Gerald as Lord of the Branach. Meanwhile the O’Tooles 
remained caught in the grip of Kildare, but international factors 
were about to come into play. 

In 1491 a second Yorkist pretender, Perkin Warbeck, turned 
up in Ireland, and the Dublin administration had the O’Byrnes 
spied upon by ‘Brother John’, a Franciscan friar, almost certainly 
from the monastery at Wicklow, who was instructed ‘to investi- 
gate their disposition’. The report was favourable, because 
following this a delegation from the Council, bearing a gift of 
velvet for his wife, visited Cahir O’Byrne in 1494 to openly enlist 
his help. The O'Byrnes must have gained confidence following 
the arrest of the Earl of Kildare in February 1495. In February 
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1496 the O’Byrne forces were in Dublin with one of Cahir 
O’Byrne’s sons leading their contribution of gallowglass. 
However, Kildare was exonerated in August 1496 and reap- 
pointed as Lord Deputy. The good relations between the 
O’Byrnes and Dublin were no longer a priority when Warbeck's 
campaign ended in 1498 with his capture; Kildare had survived 
the crisis and was soon hearing oaths of allegiance on behalf of 
Henry VII. Among the many who submitted was the Lord of the 
O’Byrnes, Cahir of the Downes, who in October gave his son 
Edmund na Tuath as a hostage. Kildare continued unhampered 
in his conquest of Irish lands, taking Fercullen from the O’Tooles 
and Fertire from the O’Byrnes. The annals record that the sons 
of O Byrne killed Glasny mac Sean O'Hanlon in 1497, the 
O’Hanlons alliance with Kildare may have been motive enough. 
Around this time, a merchant named Robert Suttrell had a ship 
run aground near Wicklow. The O’Byrne lord, almost certainly 
Cahir, together with John Dryman, Kildare’s constable at the 
Black Castle at Wicklow, took and divided the cargo among them- 
selves. Suttrell brought a case against them to Kildare, who took 
O’Byrne’s son hostage. Upon O’Byrne dying soon afterwards, 
Kildare released the hostage, probably to gain favour with the 
new O'Byrne chief, Braen O’Byrne, and Suttrell was left uncom- 
pensated and ignored. 

Kildare was responsible for sowing dissention among the 
O’Byrnes, and in 1501 the annals record that Cahir mac 
Dunlaing O'Byrne of Downes, was ‘slain by his kinsmen’. The 
assassination of Cahir marked the height of Kildare’s dominance 
over the O’Byrnes, and at that time Kildare was consolidating his 
gains by building a strong castle to dominate the O"Tooles? 
Country at Powerscourt. There was a tower there but nothing 
comparable to the scale of the fortress Kildare constructed. 
Powerscourt as a strategic site was equally dominant in control of 
The O’Byrne’s Country. Kildare had effectively established 
himself as overlord of the O"Tooles and the O’Byrnes, a status 
that the Fitzgeralds were to retain for two decades and more. 
Maginn argues that O’Byrne power was decentralised following 
Cahir’s death, with the Fitzgeralds courting all the leading 
branches or playing them off against each other and it is possible 
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that for some time after 1501 there was no single O’Byrne chief 
acknowledged as overlord by the entire clan. Nonetheless, the 
O’Byrnes endeavoured to hold their own in some quarters. In July 
1503, in despite of the archbishop of Dublin, Maurice O’Byrne 
was appointed vicar of Newcastle MacKinegan, the first non- 
English cleric there for eighty-one years. 

At all events Kildare dominated the mountain clans until his 
death from wounds in 1513. Gerald Oge Fitzgerald, his son and 
successor, continued his father’s overlordship. In 1516 he accord- 
ingly gave a gift ofa horse to each of his clients, including the four 
heads of the ruling O’Byrne families. Curiously, as Maginn points 
out, he gave one James O’Byrne, unidentified on the genealogies, 
six gifts, including three horses over the course of twelve years up 
to 1525. The Gabhal Raghnaill were not considered powerful 
enough to receive a horse from the new Earl of Kildare. Instead, 
they had to pay him a tax of 4d for every cow in their territory 
and in return, as his vassals, were considered as under his protec- 
tion. In 1526 Domhnall mac Shane Glas O’Byrne of Knockrath 
was also paying 4d tax to Kildare for every cow he had, but he 
was positively intimidated, having to make agreement that if he 
took part in any war against Kildare that he would forfeit his land 
to the Earl ‘for ever’. Shane O’ Toole challenged the new earl but 
was killed in 1516. The Earl of Desmond and O’Brian of 
Thomond were in rebellion at the time, and Kildare, always 
anxious to maintain his own power, persuaded the O’Byrnes and 
O’Tooles to appear in arms to support Desmond. Kildare was 
summoned to London in 1519 by Henry VIII of England, Lord 
of Ireland, and Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant in 1520. As the O’Byrnes had again made raids 
into the Pale, Surrey responded with a campaign against them in 
October, when, according to Ware, he routed them. Thirty Irish 
horsemen joined Surrey for the winter, along with Turlough 
O’Toole. Whether or not these were O’Byrne horse or not is 
debatable, if they were then it means that a branch of the clan 
gave him their support. Tensions increased between Kildare and 
Ormond, with the Kildare-oppressed O’Toole chieftain, 
Turlough, openly allying himself with Ormond, much to the 
outrage of Kildare who returned to Ireland at the beginning of 
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1523. Kildare was soon bestowing gifts of horses to his clients, 
including the O’Byrne’s lord, Calbhach son of Braen (sl.1524). It 
seems no coincidence that this was followed by the murder of 
Turlough O'"Toole's brother, Hugh mac Art (‘celebrated for 
hospitality and nobility’), by the O'Byrnes of Newrath, who no 
doubt acted as Kildare's ‘hit men’. A year later, when Kildare was 
reinstated as Lord Deputy, he presented a horse to Calbhach 
O’Byrne’s brother, Morghe. 

The O’Byrnes, as Kildare's clients, had in return to feed and 
maintain his mercenary gallowglass army under their Scottish 
captain, Alexander McDonnell, which was stationed, as an occu- 
pying force, in O° Byrne territory at Ballyronan in 1523. In 1524 
Kildare led an army against ODonnell of Donegal in which Calb- 
hach O^ Byrne was killed in Kildare's service fighting in Ulster. 
Calbhach was a son of Braen O'Byrne of Croneroe, the chief of 
the clan, and evidently, along with the Newrath O'Byrnes, a client 
of Kildare. Braen O'Byrne died soon after his son was slain in 
1524. The next O’Byrne chief, although anonymous, was prob- 
ably of the Downes or Kiltimon families, and as a witness to King 
Muiris MacMurrough Kavanagh's (r. 1523-31), handover of 
Arklow town and castle to Piers Rua Butler, Earl of Ormond in 
1525, he was certainly a Butler client. The Butlers had already 
encroached upon O’Byrne territory with the taking of Coulteman 
Tullow around 1515, and at this time, 1525, Gabhal Raghnaill 
land around Tinahely. Maginn argues for an O'Byrne split, with 
the pro-Butler houses of Downes and Kiltimon on one side, and 
pro-Kildare Newrath, Croneroe, and Gabhal Raghnaill on the 
other. In 1525 open conflict broke out between the rival power 
blocs of Kildare and Butler, following the handover of Arklow to 
Ormond. Gerald Oge Fitzgerald complained about Piers Butler 
to Henry VIII but Henry played Kildare and Ormond against 
each other, crafüly summoning both earls to England in 1526 to 
account for their actions. Piers Butler was reappointed deputy in 
August 1528. 

John Alen arrived in Ireland in February 1529 as Archbishop 
of Dublin, Lord Chancellor and above all else, Cardinal Wolsey's 
agent. His mission was to undermine Kildare but Wolsey's down- 
fall in October left Alen isolated. In 1531 Alen, in the midst of 
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financial crisis, tried to reassert his right to church income from 
lands held by the marcher families, but Gerald Oge Fitzgerald 
used the opportunity to attack him by surrogacy through Kildare 
clients. Alen wrote to Cromwell begging an allowance for a dozen 
archers to defend his lands from the Walshes, Archbolds, Harolds, 
O’Byrnes, and O’Tooles. 

However, the O’Byrnes, like the O"Tooles, were divided in the 
question of supporting Ormond or Kildare. Around 1531 Piers 
Butler had taken Tullow in Carlow and surrounding lands from 
the Gabhal t’Siom6n (Coulteman O^Byrnes), which they had held for 
nearly two-hundred years. In May 1532 Edmund Oge O'Byrne 
of the Downes attacked tenants of Kildare in a series of night raids, 
actions that met with support in Dublin from the Butler faction. 
In the same year Piers Butler, in concord with Deputy Skeffington 
encouraged his client, Shane mac Lorcan O’Byrne of Clonmore, 
whom Kildare had previously attempted to treat as his client, to 
ravage Kildare’s lands. Kildare hanged two of Shane’s sons in 
retaliation, an action that did nothing to stabilise his relationship 
with the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles. Art Oge O"Toole soon inflicted 
a humiliating defeat upon Gerald Oge’s brothers at Donard and 
afterwards burnt the town. In 1533 Edmund Oge O’Byrne, who 
had been at war for a year as an ally of Piers Butler, further 
exposed Kildare’s weakness by leading a night raid on Dublin 
Castle. Edmund calmly released all the prisoners held there, made 
his presence felt in the city, and took away much spoil with him. 
In the wake of these troubles Kildare was summoned to London 
to explain his ineffective administration, but this time he was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London. Kildare was blamed for the 
recent troubles and charged with having always protected the 
O’Byrnes, O’Tooles and Kavanaghs, of whom it was said that 
they were ready to rise at his bidding and ‘make war behind’ any 
king’s expedition that he wished to counteract. Kildare’s son, 
Silken Thomas Fitzgerald, is believed to have received some sort 
of secret message from his father in the Tower, prompting him to 
make a stand. The younger Fitzgerald, perhaps shocked, like 
every magnate and authority in Europe by the recent imprison- 
ment of the chancellor Sir Thomas More in April 1534 for 
refusing to sign the Act of Supremacy, thought the time was right 
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to challenge Tudor power. 

Silken Thomas led an outright rebellion essentially beginning 
with the murder of his enemy Archbishop Alen in July 1534. The 
Gabhal Raghnaill O Byrnes, resenting Butler encroachment, and 
the O"Tooles, acting as Kildare clients, gave their support to 
Silken Thomas, laying waste the district of Fingal and raiding the 
Pale as far as Howth, finishing their campaign with an unsuc- 
cessful assault upon Malahide. The citizens of Dublin attacked 
them as they returned to the mountains but the Dubliners were 
defeated in an encounter at Salcock’s Woods outside 
Kilmainham. On the other hand, those O’Byrnes who supported 
the Butlers destroyed the Kildare castle at Powerscourt and in 
March 1535 Lord Deputy Skeffington complimented some of 
these O’Byrnes and O’Tooles for their efforts saying, ‘they do 
daily right good exploits and service, as well for the king's honour, 
as their own furtherance, and high profits to their own servants.’ 
Silken Thomas failed and surrendered to Lord Grey in August 
1535: 

However, the situation remained chaotic in the south of the 
Wicklow Mountains, so much so that in 1536 the judges had 
ceased to hold assizes in Munster, because the crossing over the 
River Barrow, via Leighlin Bridge, was open to attack by the 
Kavanagh and Gabhal Raghnaill alliance led by Cahir mac Inny- 
cross MacMurrough Kavanagh and his nephew Shane Oge mac 
Redmond Garbh O’Byrne, Lord of the Gabhal Raghnaill. 

In January 1536, Teige, also known as Thaddeus mac Gerald 
O’Byrne of Kiltimon, as the ‘principle captain of his nation’, 
entered into an indenture of loyalty with Lord Deputy Grey, 
partly negotiated by Edmund Oge O Byrne of Downes, in which 
he agreed not to assist any O"Toole. He also had to agree to 
contribute manpower to the Deputy's army in military actions 
outside Leinster and to support the government with force if occa- 
sion arose within Leinster. Several local English landlords were 
also to be relieved of their debts to him. Apart from the payment 
of one hundred and twenty cows as compensation, he also had to 
provide for a hundred and twenty gallowglass for government 
service inside the O’Byrnes’ Country. Teige was a client of 
Ormond, and another clause required Edmund Oge O'Byrne 
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and the Butlers to hand over Kiltimon Castle to the government. 
Cahir McInnycross MacMurrough made a treaty with Grey in 
May 1536 in which for being recognised as a ‘faithful liege subject’ 
of the English king, he agreed to give over Edmund, the son of 
Shane Oge O’Byrne of Gabhal Raghnaill, and Shane Ballaugh 
O’Byrne’s son, as his hostages. ‘The fact that Cahir was not asked 
for one of his own sons, indicates a certain respect from the crown 
to him as well as a Kavanagh-Butler dominance over the Gabhal 
Raghnaill O’Byrnes. 

Maginn points out that despite Grey's victory there were moves 
afoot proposing the expulsion of the O'Byrnes and planting of 
their territory with English settlers. The Deputy and Council 
wrote to Henry Tudor in 1536: 


... the rebellious tribes of Kavanaghs, O'Byrnes and O’Tooles in the 
north of the county, in Carlow, and the mountain fastnesses of 
Wicklow, bred to arms, inured to hardships, delighting in forays and 
taking of preys, disdaining agriculture, content with a pastoral exis- 
tence and a nomadic life, are a continual source of danger and dismay 
to the English settlers, and have become so bold and threatening, 
owing to the civil war in England, that the best part of Leinster 1s 
under their dominion. 


Robert Cowley, the Crown Clerk, wrote to l'homas Cromwell 
urging such a scheme. After the O’Byrnes he intended that the 
other Gaelic clans would follow. The agreements made with Grey 
meant little, for he himself wrote to the king in June urging ‘the 
conquest of O- Byrne, O"Toole, MacMurrough, and O’More’. In 
the wake of this, Teige Oge O’Byrne with Cahir Rua O’Byrne of 
Newrath were obliged to join forces with Grey in August 1536, 
along with Piers Butler, to serve in Munster against the remaining 
Geraldine rebels, James Fitzgerald of Desmond and O’Brien. 
Fearganainm Roe, son of Cahir O’Byrne, and chief of the 
Downes entered into his own agreement with Grey and by 
October his nephew, Edmund Oge of Downes, together with Art 
Oge O’Toole were leading their forces in government service. 
This may well indicate the Fearganainm did not accept Teige as 
Lord of the O’Byrnes. By this indenture Fearganainm was also 
granted English citizenship, a right not granted to Teige. Did 
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Fearganainm ask for this or did Grey favour him more? 

Silken Thomas was hanged at Tyburn in February 1537 along 
with five of his uncles. Puck’s Castle was probably constructed at 
this time, in order to hem in the O’Tooles, part of a series of 
crown-encouraged castle building by the Walshes and ‘Talbots. 
Grey sought now to suppress Butler power but in so doing engen- 
dered hostility from Teige O’Byrne of Kiltimon and Fearganainm 
Roe O’Byrne of Downes, still Butler supporters. Without expla- 
nation Grey invaded ‘The O’Byrne’s Country in an unprovoked 
attack and Teige responded by complaining to the council in 
person in June 1538. He found support in Gerald Aylmer and 
John Alen, who was also of the Butler faction, and they accused 
Grey of pillaging the lands of the O’Byrnes. As a further point 
against Grey they noted too the rise of Turlough O’Toole who 
had taken advantage of Grey’s deputyship to take back his country 
from Kildare following the destruction of Powerscourt Castle. 
They noted too that Grey had also attacked the gallowglass that 
were being maintained by the O’Byrnes for government service. 
It is possible that Grey had attacked in order to promote Cahir 
Rua O’Byrne of Newrath as his own man. Cahir was an enemy 
of the Butlers, and Grey had claimed that Richard Butler had 
disobeyed him when commanded to attack MacMurrough, 
saying instead that he would rather make war against Cahir Rua 
O’Byrne. There is no doubt that Grey was trying to establish his 
own clientele among the Gaelic lords. Turlough O’ Toole had got 
into a serious conflict with John Kelway the constable of Rath- 
more Castle in May 1538. The O’Tooles showed considerable 
strength in that encounter, killing sixty, and taking many pris- 
oners, including the Chief Justice’s son, Richard Aylmer, to 
Glendalough. Grey was strangely reluctant to confront the 
O’Tooles, and George Browne openly accused him of being in 
conspiracy with them. It was true. However, Grey was confronted 
with evidence stating that the O"T'ooles had re-engaged in an 
alliance with the Fitzgeralds. Art Oge O"Toole had presented a 
saffron shirt, an English cloak edged with silk, and money to 
Kildare at the castle of Magnus O’Donnell in Donegal. Appar- 
ently in turn he had promised them Powerscourt and Fassaroe. 
Whether Grey responded because of genuine alarm at 
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Fitzgerald’s realignment, or because he had to be seen to act, is 
open to question. 

In May 1539 Grey embarked upon a campaign against the 
O’Tooles but the fighting actually occurred in Glenmalure, indi- 
cating that although Grey reported fighting with the O"Tooles, he 
had actually directed his attack against the Gabhal Raghnaill 
O’Byrnes. The same year Dowling O’Byrne of Croneroe sought 
a grant of ‘English’ liberty, or citizenship, which he duly received. 
In 1540, James Butler, Earl of Ormond, attacked Grey for his 
support of the ‘Red’ O’Byrnes, meaning Cahir Rua of Newrath’s 
sept. To top it all Grey held a meeting with Turlough O"Toole 
outside Dublin, during which Grey made a ‘surprise attack’. The 
whole thing was staged, and what amounted to a half-hearted 
chase of Turlough was called off because it got dark. By contrast, 
among the O’Byrnes whom Grey had attacked was Edmund 
O’Byrne of Kilumon, who in 1541 received status as an English 
citizen and was considered loyal enough to be considered for 
command of an English garrison. Grey was recalled to England 
and executed in June 1541 following the many accusations of 
connivance with the Irish. 


THE DIVIDED CLAN 


Turlough O’Toole had gained powerful allies in O’Brien, 
O'Neill, and O'Connor and on 7 May 1540 they made a 
concerted attack on the Pale. However, the Dublin administra- 
tion was prepared because the plot had been betrayed by Teige 
O’Byrne of Kiltimon. Circumstances suggest that Teige was again 
the secret informer when a second attempt was betrayed soon 
after. The council recommended Teige to ‘Thomas Cromwell for 
his faithful services. In June 1540 government forces invaded the 
O’Tooles’ Country but were confronted by the combined forces 
of Turlough O’Toole, Domhnall Kavanagh of Garryhill, and 
Shane O’Byrne of Ballinacor. The government backed off, 
making a peace of six weeks. By contrast to Grey the new justi- 
ciar, Anthony St. Leger, pursued the Gabhal Raghnaill O’Byrnes 
after one raid back as far as Glenmalure. St. Leger was instructed 
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by Henry VIII to ‘reduce that corner, which the Kavanaghs, 
Tooles, Byrnes, and their accomplices inhabit', and accordingly 
he led a campaign against Turlough O"Toole and those O’Byrnes 
allied to him, meaning at least the Gabhal Raghnaill, in 
November 1540. Its result was surprising, Henry VIII had 
declared himself *King of Ireland' that year, and Turlough asked 
for his lands to be granted to him in return for his submission as 
a loyal subject. Negotiations were entered upon with various 
schemes suggested but in the end Turlough asked to see Henry in 
person. St. Leger, perhaps admiringly, arranged for him to go to 
London and meet Henry VIII. St. Leger wrote to Henry saying: 


... although it shall appear to your majesty that this Turlough 1s but 
a wretched person, and a man of not great power, neither having 
house to put his head in, nor yet money in his purse to buy him a 
garment, yet may he well make two or three hundred men. 


Turlough found a patron in the Duke of Norfolk, and the agree- 
ment reached, “Surrender and Regrant’, was the first of its kind, 
proving to be the model for Henry’s subsequent policy toward 
other Gaelic lords. ‘Turlough surrendered the clan lands, 
including those occupied by Kildare, which were the subject of 
his main grievance, to the crown and he received them back as a 
loyal subject by the English system of knight service. Turlough 
also received Powerscourt Castle, and his brother Art received 
Castlekevin. However, as Turlough was engaged in London, the 
Irish Council introduced a scheme for the defence of the Pale and 
twelve paid officers under the supervision of a Great Master were 
to be appointed to this post. The Earl of Ormond proposed his 
brother, Richard Butler, as Great Master along with Teige Oge 
O’Byrne of Newrath, cousin to Cahir Rua chief of Newrath, 
Edmund son of Teige O'Byrne of Kiltimon, and Art Oge 
O’Toole, representing his absent brother Turlough, to be 
appointed. Maginn says it is ‘interesting that Ormond should have 
nominated Teige Oge to the order in light of the fact that Richard 
Butler, its proposed head, was ‘hostile to Teige’s cousin Cahir Rua 
O’Byrne’. This may have been an overture of friendship but 
Nicholls suggests that it was an attempt to displace Cahir as chief 
in favour of Teige Oge of Newrath. 
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However, the council put forward their own list which neither 
included an O’Byrne or O” Toole, but in the end it did not matter 
because the proposal was rejected by Henry. There was to be a 
two-year trial of Turlough keeping the peace before the agree- 
ment came into full effect, and while he had to surrender a son as 
a pledge, Henry gave him a substantial reward. Nonetheless, it 
was an agreement that ignored the other O"Tooles of noble line 
and in May 1543, a rival chiefand kinsman, ‘Turlough mac Shane 
O"Toole, killed Turlough and his son in a dawn raid. Of course 
this did not discourage Henry, whose power structure was based 
on fear and favour. He had recently declared himself head of the 
church in England and seized monastic lands in England and 
Wales, not only vastly increasing his own personal wealth but also 
ensuring loyalty among his elite by providing an economic boom 
based upon grants and cheap sell-offs of these lands. Henry was 
vain and he adopted O"Toole's proposal as his own scheme ~ it 
was far more economic than launching repeatedly unsuccessful 
campaigns against the Irish elite. These chiefs could now have the 
bargain of huge estates granted on the basis of future hereditary 
possession rather than election, and simply in return for their 
loyalty. The king would be their overlord with no Butler or 
Kildare middlemen. Many were tempted. 


GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND 


In July 1542 Shane Oge mac Redmond O'Byrne of the Gabhal 
Raghnaill was one of fourteen O’Byrne signatories to a treaty 
made with the king’s representative, Lord Deputy St. Leger. They 
all wanted to participate in Surrender and Regrant, and to secure 
their lands by letters patent. ‘This document in effect, marked the 
total surrender of the O’Byrnes’ Country to the English crown. 
As Maginn indicates, the identification of these O’Byrne leaders 
1s difficult. However, it may be that seven families are represented 
by their chiefs and seconds. Identifiable O'Byrnes include 
Calvagh, chief of the Downes O'Byrnes, Teige Oge O’Byrne of 
Newrath, and the leader of the O Byrne lords, Teige O' Byrne of 
Kiltimon, described as ‘captain of his nation’. The rest is guess- 
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work. There is David, possibly chief of Gabhal t&Siomón, Dowling 
probably of Croneroe, and Calbhach, possibly the son of Edmund 
na Tuath of Downes. Brian probably of Newrath, and Turlough, 
probably the son of Teige of Kiltimon. The O’Byrnes also agreed 
to hand over their strongest castle, Newcastle MacKinegan, and 
not to support any rebel, especially O’Tooles that were still out. 
Maginn suggests that it was an oversight that the O’Byrnes were 
the only Gaelic clan not required to reject the Pope in such an 
agreement. However, it 1s also possible that all or some of the 
collective leadership would not agree to this condition, and that 
St. Leger, desperately anxious for the success ofthe scheme, delib- 
erately made the ‘oversight’, rather than to risk his deputyship by 
reporting to Henry a failure with the O’Byrnes. Some allowance 
was made for established custom, such as the retaining by the 
O' Byrne chief of two-dozen house kerne, or bodyguard. Having 
accepted their new King, Henry VIII, who had replaced his title 
of Lord of Ireland with that of King of Ireland, they would be 
‘accepted and reputed as Englishmen and the King’s lieges’. Later 
the same year, the O’Byrne leaders, as expected, petitioned the 
government to shire their territory. It would seem that a policy of 
complete co-operation with the government had been agreed 
upon. 

However, in 1543 a struggle broke out between the Butlers and 
the Gabhal Raghnaill. James Butler, Earl of Ormond, had 
commissioned Sir John Travers to defend his Arklow lordship. 
This led to a confrontation between Travers and Shane Oge mac 
Redmond O'Byrne and his son Hugh mac Shane O'Byrne 
(d.1579), when Travers tried to wrest back former Butler lands at 
Preban and Kilcommon from them. These lands had been recog- 
nised as O'Byrne lands by the crown in 1542. However, this 
conflicted in Ormond's view with his licence to legally occupy 
lands held by Irishmen. Yet the O’Byrnes were now legally 
Englishmen. St. Leger was concerned and put Ormond under 
pressure to restrain, but to the O’Byrnes it cannot have appeared 
as an impressive intervention by the government of their new 
king. James Butler already held sway over the Gabhal t'Siomón 
(Coulteman O’Byrnes) in Carlow, with their chief men, Teige mac 
William mac David Roth, Turlough Rua mac Art and Hugh Rua 
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mac Domhnall O’Byrne holding their lands of him. Shane Oge 
had been married to Doireann, sister to Dowling of Croneroe, but 
by now he was married a second time, to Honora, the daughter 
of Alexander McDonnell, the former captain of Kildare’s gallow- 
glass. In fact, since the fall of the House of Kildare, Shane Oge 
had taken over Fitzgerald interests in his area, including the rents, 
but the Earl of Kildare was probably happy to witness this counter 
aggression against the Butlers. 

Shane Oge was in fact a cousin to the Earl of Ormond through 
his grandmother, Joan, who was daughter to Edmund mac 
Richard Butler of Polestown. Shane, in the absence of both 
Ormond and St. Leger at court made open war in 1546, and Lord 
Justice Brabazon authorised action against him, leading a 
campaign himself from April to December 1546 but with no 
success. To this end the Carmelite monastery in Leighlin Bridge 
was garrisoned. In May 1547, a group of unnamed rebel 
O’Byrnes, probably the Gabhal Raghnaill, aided by ‘Turlough 
mac Shane O"Toole and St. Leger clashed at Three Castles. St. 
Leger allied with Brian O’ Toole, former Sheriff of Dublin, and is 
recorded as killing the anonymous O’ Byrne leader, or “Ductor, in 
the encounter. Shane Oge O'Byrne and his son Hugh strength- 
ened their grip on the threatened lands of Kilpipe and Preban in 
the south of their territory while at the same time, since the death 
of Art Oge O’Toole of Castlekevin, they assumed the former 
Kildare position of dominance over the O’ Tooles. Shane Oge was 
openly resisting any attempts by his Butler cousins to acquire 
overlordship or expansion into his territory. 

In 1544 the division ofthe clan 1s highlighted by the fact that the 
king had asked for a hundred Irish kerne to parücipate in his Scot- 
tish and French wars. The Crioch Branach O’Byrnes provided, 
probably at the Earl of Ormond’s behest, thirty-eight kerne and 
eleven boys, forces under Dowling mac Cahir Rua (Dunlaing) 
O’Byrne of Croneroe and Callogh mac Bran (An Calbhach) 
O’Byrne. They loyally served Henry VIII in his Scottish campaign 
of 1544—5, and in 1545 an O’Byrne was even appointed Sheriff of 
the O’Byrnes’ Country. Callogh served as captain of the fearsome 
Irish kerne under the leadership of James Butler. Dowling O’Byrne 
was again recommended for service in 1546 for overseas service, 
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and as far as any threat from them was concerned St. Leger saw 
both the O’Byrnes and the O^ Tooles as spent forces. Certainly, the 
Gabhal Raghnaill appeared to be in decline. 

In 1545 Cahir mac Airt MacMurrough Kavanagh, a strong 
contender for the Leinster kingship, defeated his rival, Cahir 
Kavanagh of Garryhill, and his ally Shane Oge O’Byrne of the 
Gabhal Raghnaill in battle at Hacketstown, and again in the 
summer of 1548 the Gabhal Raghnaill were confronted by Tibbot 
Walsh, the new Butler governor of Arklow Castle. Rather 
tellingly, the O’Byrnes of Newrath, and perhaps also the 
O’Byrnes of Croneroe, came to Tibbot’s aid. ‘This was a co-ordi- 
nated effort between the Butlers and Crioch Branach O’Byrnes 
to crush the Gabhal Raghnaill. In desperation, Shane Oge mac 
Redmond and his son Hugh mac Shane O’Byrne sent a message 
to Lord Deputy Bellingham, via the Vicar of Rathmore, Co. 
Kildare, requesting his aid. Tibbot Walsh had successfully estab- 
lished a large force on the Gabhal Raghnaill lands which Shane 
was being forced to maintain, and Shane suspected that Walsh 
was about to launch a direct attack upon them at any moment: 
indeed the sense of danger was so great that Shane and Hugh had 
abandoned Ballinacor and retreated into the uplands taking their 
cattle with them. Fortunately for Shane, Bellingham calmed 
matters down and forestalled a Butler victory. 


THE MOUNTAIN WOLVES 


In September 1548 Hugh, son of the chief of Gabhal Raghnaill, 
Shane Oge O’Byrne, is mentioned as making a hostile demon- 
stration by ‘eating meat’ with sixty of his kern at Boystown, where 
they lingered for three days. His father, Shane Oge went to 
Dublin in October to make peace, but while Shane played the 
diplomat he left his son Hugh in charge as warlord. Shane had 
also learnt the dangers of isolation and with his son Hugh he had 
sought friendship and alliance with his former enemy, Cahir mac 
Airt MacMurrough Kavanagh, Baron Ballyanne, and King of 
Leinster. Later in the year Hugh was reported to have gone 
raiding with Cahir before going on to purchase ‘silk, saffron and 
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cloth’ from Kilkenny. Cahir was a traditionalist, preferring to use 
Brehon rather than English law in his administration of justice, 
and saffron and silk were the material and colour of Celtic aris- 
tocracy. Surrender and regrant had brought little benefit to Hugh 
O’Byrne, Lord of the Gabhal Raghnaill after May 1550, or Lord 
of the Ranelagh as it was later termed. His chieftaincy, like that 
of the main branch of the O’Tooles, was hereditary and for the 
most part, the lands comprising their territory had been person- 
ally owned, purchased, or mortgaged, so Surrender and Regrant 
only put them in possession of land they already owned. Further- 
more, over the course of several generations the O’Byrnes of 
Gabhal Raghnaill had increasingly operated as a separate clan, 
and for them, unlike the Crioch Branach, there were no govern- 
ment appointments or pensions. Hugh found a great following 
among the malcontent O’Byrne clansmen and support from the 
O’Tooles. That the political change had a wider horizon is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1550 a Franciscan monk named ‘Thady 
O’Byrne, probably from the Franciscan monastery at Wicklow, 
was arrested and sent prisoner to Dublin Castle because he had 
been found carrying a letter from the Spanish Bishop of Metz to 
O’Neill exhorting him to remain a steadfast Catholic and to act 
against the English administration. 

Leabhar Branach, the poem book of the O Byrnes of Raghnaill, 
contains the battle roll of Hugh, in which over two-hundred 
places, mostly castles or fortified houses, covering a considerable 
area, are mentioned as being raided or having ‘black rent’ ex- 
tracted from them by Hugh. Hugh was emerging as the head of 
a new anti-Butler power bloc, an alliance of disaffected elements 
of the O’Byrnes, Kavanaghs and O"Tooles. Cahir MacMurrough 
Kavanagh was confident enough to take Ferns Castle, in defiance 
of Richard Butler. Hugh, along with his brother, Patrick, was 
pardoned in 1549 but it changed nothing and in August 1550, his 
father, Shane Oge O’Byrne and his followers were again 
pardoned. Spencer, in his View of the State of Ireland says of Shane, 
Hugh and Feagh, father, son and grandson: 


Shane Mac Terlagh, was a man of meanest regard amongst them, 
neither having wealth nor power. But his sonne Hugh Mac Shane, 
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the father of this Feagh, first began to lift up his head, and through 
the strength and great fastnes of Glan Malor, which adjoyneth unto 
his house at Ballinecor, drew unto him many theeves and outlawes, 
which fled unto the succour of that glynne, as to a sanctuary, and 
brought unto him part ofthe spoyle ofall the countrey, through which 
he grew strong, and in short space got unto himselfe a great name 
thereby amongst the Irishe, in whose footing this his son continueing, 
hath through many unhappy occasions, increased his said name, and 
the opinion of his greatness, insomuch that now he is becoming a 
dangerous enemy to deale withall. 


Perrot confirms this Tudor view of Hugh and his people as sub- 
human predators, ‘Mountain Wolves: 


For they live like wolves, foxes, and bears that prey upon all things, 
and when most part of Ireland has been brought to some quietness, 
then would these people break out into open war. 


Within the clan O Byrne, there was clearly a rift between Teige 
Oge O’Byrne of Críoch Branach, whose loyalty to Henry had 
been praised in 1552, and Hugh, leader of the Gabhal Raghnaill. 
Several times Henry Tudor was advised of the need to ‘conquest 
O’Byrne, O’ Toole, and their kinsmen’ and in 1551 Sir James 
Croft was directed ‘above all things to reduce the O’Byrnes and 
O’Tooles’. This directive was not aimed at Teige Oge, or Críoch 
Branach, but it did apply to Hugh mac Shane and all the Gabhal 
Raghnaill. 

In 1556 Teige Oge kept one hundred and twenty gallowglass 
and eighty horsemen at the service of the Chief Justice, and that 
year he supplied twelve horse and twenty-four foot to an army 
raised against Ulster. Indeed Teige Oge's sympathy toward 
England was more than nominal. He had stayed in Lancashire 
once and formed a relationship with an Englishwoman long 
enough to father a son named John Falconer. In 1558 his son 
Braen O’Byrne of Newrath succeeded Robert Pipho as sheriff of 
the Byrnes’ Country. The previous year Teige Oge had been 
granted a lifetime pension out of the crown taxes and income 
raised from the Byrnes’ Country. Fortune had favoured him; 
complicity with the Tudor government had transformed Teige 
into a wealthy landowner. Furthermore, he had been elected 
according to the Brehon system, but now English law recognised 
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his own family as owners of the soil and successors as hereditary 
heads of the clan, or so he thought. Jacques Winefield succeeded 
Barnewall in January 1561, not as sheriff, but essentially as mili- 
tary governor of the O’Byrne and O’ Toole lands. Sussex was well 
pleased that the Críoch Branach O’Byrnes and O'Tooles now 
answered to Dublin Castle, which he commented ‘as never heard 
of before’. He later said that they ‘at this present live at the 
commandment of Mr. Wingfield, as chief over them’. 

No matter what title the Crioch Branach tried to retain, the fact 
was that the clan had a government-appointed chief, and one at 
that who was not of the blood. The fact that Teige Oge of 
Newrath's nephew, Dünlaing son of Edmund, was formally inau- 
gurated as an elected chief upon his death in 1578 was the 
virtually last vestige ofa dead tradition for Críoch Branach. Teige 
Oge's son Braen (or Brian) was claimed to be chief in 1563 and 
another son, Turlough, according to Carew, was Lord of Críoch 
Branach in 1566. Rather than chiefs, these may have been nomi- 
nated successors of Teige Oge who died in 1578. These chiefs 
were now oflittle significance to Gabhal Raghnaill; Dünlaing died 
in 1580 and it seems likely that that another son of Teige Oge, 
Gerald Odhar (Sallow Gerald) accepted Feagh as his overlord. 
The real rulers of Crioch Branach were government appointees; 
and the policy and opinion of Francis Agarde, who was appointed 
seneschal in May 1566, mattered far more than anything The 
O’Byrne might have to say. 

Interestingly Agarde’s title mentioned Crioch Raghnaill and 
the O’Tooles’ Country as separate units, and this was a true reflec- 
tion of the situation. Carte, writing in 1735, referred to Feagh as 
‘Lord of the Byrnes’ Country, now called Ranelagh’. Feagh had 
become Lord of Ranelagh upon his father’s death in 1579 but in 
1585 Feagh was the only O’Byrne summoned to sit in parliament. 
He was not inaugurated as ‘chief, but the summons was effec- 
tively an English recognition of him as overall chief, the Lord of 
the Byrnes’ Country. From then on the title “Chief ofthe O’Byrnes’ 
belonged to him and his descendants. The latter-half ofthe sixteenth 
century had seen the stage set for the emergence of Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne, who was to become a national hero and a legend, ‘the 
firebrand of the mountains between Dublin and Wexford’. 


CHAPTER 5 


Feagh McHugh O’Byrne 


THE FIREBRAND OF LEINSTER 


Feagh McHugh O’Byrne, as he wrote his own name, chief of Clan 
Raghnaill, often referred to as ‘Fiach’, was regarded by the Tudor 
administration as a treacherous robber-chieftain who preyed on 
settlers from his thief-ridden mountain stronghold of Glenmalure. 
However, his followers, especially those who sought refuge with 
him, looked upon Feagh as a great Gaelic lord capable of 
retaining his independence against ever-increasing odds. 
Edmund Spenser, in one of the most famous of Elizabethan 
poems, The Faerie Queene, illustrated Feagh’s character, as he saw 
it, in the poem under the name of ‘Malengin’: (Book V, canto IX). 


Thereto both his own wily wit,... 

and eke the fastness of his dwelling, 

both unassailable, gave him great aid: 

For he so crafty was to forge and face, 

So light of hand, and nimble of his pace, 

So smooth of tongue, and subtle in his tale, 
That could deceive one looking in his face; 
Therefore by name Malengin they him call, 
Well known by his fetes, and famous over all. 


William Fitzwilliam became Lord Deputy in January 1572 
inheriting a favourable situation. The O’Byrnes and O’Tooles 
appeared peaceful under the governance of Captain Francis 
Agarde, seneschal of Wicklow and it was thought that the military 
presence in their area could be safely reduced. It was against this 
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background that Feagh McHugh first became notorious through 
his implication in the murder, in April, of Robert Browne of 
Mulrankin, Co. Wexford. Fitzwilliam received a letter informing 
him that Feagh, together with two of his brothers, as well as 
Matthew FitzHarris, and John and Matthew Furlong of Hore- 
town, were responsible, and the letter demanded the death of 
Brian mac Cahir Kavanagh, Feagh and his brothers. Browne’s 
father-in-law, Nicholas White, the seneschal of Wexford, was 
behind this letter, which was signed by Elizabeth of England 
herself. White was at court when he had received the news of 
Browne’s death, and so Elizabeth had become personally 
involved. To complicate matters further Brian Kavanagh, Baron 
Ballyanne, was himself related to Browne, as his brother Turlough 
was married to Browne’s sister. 

The cause of the murder was soon forgotten in the turmoil that 
resulted. In July Captain Agarde attacked Feagh ‘killing’ as he 
boasted, ‘two of his chief men with his own hand’; one of them 
was a brother of Feagh who had also allegedly participated in the 
murder. (Some sources assume that this brother was Sean or John, 
whose grandson settled in Co. Louth, but other sources say that 
Sean mac Hugh O Byrne was not killed until 1577). Feagh himself 
denied any involvement in Browne's murder and offered to 
apprehend the ‘real murderers,’ however, war broke out in north 
Wexford with the return of Nicholas White in August, and White 
together with his ally Sir Nicholas Devereux scoured the county 
seeking revenge and filling the dungeons of Wexford Castle with 
men accused of complicity in Browne’s death. Feagh in turn 
responded with forays into both Wexford and the Pale. 
Fitzwilliam had carefully tried to separate the O’Byrnes and 
Kavanaghs but now to his despair White’s private war ‘in the 
Queen’s name,’ had united the clans. 

On 26 August 1572, Feagh, Brian Kavanagh and John 
Furlong’s sons, Matthew and Lawrence of Horetown, combined 
their forces making an army of well over four-hundred men. 
Among the nine towns burnt was Devereux’s own of Dunbrody, 
as well as his estate at Adamstown, and Philip Devereux, his 
cousin, and thirty more of the gentry were slain. White was 
defeated when he attempted to intercept the raiders on their 
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return to Glenmalure in September, and Feagh safely carried his 
plunder back. The queen was impatient with Lord Deputy 
Fitzwilliam who could not suppress the rebellion. Fitzwilliam saw 
a compromise at last by leaving the blame with the Furlongs. In 
the same month as the Wexford invasion, the Earl of Kildare and 
Captain Agarde, under pressure from Fitzwilliam, persuaded 
Feagh and Brian to apprehend the Furlongs, ‘who were the cause 
of this murder,’ in return for their own pardons, which were duly 
given in February 1573. Agarde and White combined had failed 
to crush Gabhal Raghnaill and peace had only been restored 
through diplomacy and pardon. Browne’s murder had revealed 
that the O’Byrnes of Ranelagh, in alliance with other clans, could 
outmatch forces under any individual seneschal and furthermore 
by December it was reported that Feagh had hired two hundred 
more kern. 

The events had also proved to Feagh’s father, Hugh, that the 
Gabhal Raghnaill did not need Crioch Branach. Indeed, the two 
sections of the clan were increasingly hostile to one another, with 
the sons of Teige Oge O’Byrne, Murrough, Edmund, and 
Callogh, receiving £20 for their services to Agarde during the 
crisis. Feagh had proved himself as an able military commander, 
worthy to succeed his father as battle-leader in the coming years. 

In August 1572 Rory Oge O’More had attended talks with 
Ormond and Kildare in Kilkea Castle and, although he was 
offered a pardon, his claims on the lands of his executed cousins 
were ignored. It seems likely that it was Ormond rather than 
Kildare who thwarted Rory in this, for Kildare was becoming 
increasingly close to Feagh. In December 1572 Feagh terrorised 
some of Kildare’s opponents in Co. Kildare, including the Welles- 
leys of Bishopscourt (ancestors of the Duke of Wellington), and 
attacked and burned part of Castledermot. In January 1573 a 
disillusioned Rory Oge engaged in a renewed offensive against the 
Laois plantation and he also aided the escape of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Desmond, from Dublin Castle. This was the 
beginning of a triple alliance between Desmond, O’More and 
Hugh and Feagh O’Byrne. Hugh sealed the alliance by the 
marriage of his daughter Margaret to Rory Oge, while in the same 
year, 1574, Feagh confirmed his alliance to the O’Tooles by 
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marrying his partner, Rose O'Toole. Hugh, as Desmond's ally, 
raided throughout 1574 amid what became known as the first 
Desmond rebellion, even to the edge of Dublin and into Kildare 
making himself master of a large area, with several towns in 
Kildare paying him black rent. It seems that he also annexed the 
lands of Cosha from Crioch Branach, lands that had long been 
coveted by both the Gabhal Raghnaill and the Butlers. 

Fitzwilliam was exposed as powerless against Hugh, and even 
Edward Fitzgerald, brother to the Earl of Kildare, admitted that 
they had not the military resources to cope with the Gabhal Ragh- 
naill — fearing the possible consequences if the Gabhal Raghnaill 
combined forces with the O’Connors and O’Mores. Edward 
argued for his brother to be reinstated as seneschal of Kildare, but 
the Tudors, still suspicious of the Fitzgeralds, entrusted ‘Thomas 
Butler, Earl of Ormond, with the situation. Ormond negotiated 
with Hugh and in October, following the Earl of Desmond’s 
surrender, Hugh travelled to Dublin in Ormond’s company to 
offer his submission to Fitzwilliam. Hugh offered hostages to be 
placed in Butler’s custody, but back at home he had left his war 
machine intact under Feagh, and as his letters reveal, all that the 
tired Fitzwilliam really wanted was for a new deputy to arrive and 
replace him. 

Local and national changes were taking place. Following 
Agarde’s lobbying, Agarde’s son-in-law, the English-born Henry 
Harrington, succeeded him as seneschal of The O’Byrne’s 
Country in July 1575, and Henry Sydney returned to Ireland as 
Deputy in September. He planned to bring the clans under mili- 
tary control with the backing of a large army that would be paid 
for by a reformed financial system. However, his scheme focused 
on the north and west, leaving him with only two-hundred and 
fifty soldiers to protect the Pale and continue the clearance of the 
O’Mores and the O’Connors from their midland territories. He 
was still dependant upon Agarde and Harrington to control 
Wicklow. Sydney was harassed by Feagh in December while 
making a progress from Dublin to Waterford, while he was actu- 
ally in company with Feagh’s father. He saw through the 
double-dealing that was to become the hallmark of Hugh and 
Feagh, with the elder playing innocent loyalist, while the younger 
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played the wayward son and warlord while in reality continuing 
to further Hugh’s schemes. 

This interesting situation had developed over the course of 
thirty years or more. Feagh’s grandfather, Shane O’Byrne, had 
been the leader of a minor sept, which by 1548 had been disre- 
garded by Crioch Branach and almost swept aside by the Butlers. 
Hugh had taken the initiative back then, and alongside his father 
Shane they had combined diplomacy and warcraft to recover 
from all but total defeat. Feagh had been bred up to this, and 
building upon his father’s successes, by 1575 the Gabhal Ragh- 
naill had not only eclipsed Crioch Branach but also they were 
ready to be contenders alongside the mighty Butlers and Fitzger- 
alds. 

Feagh himself had been born in 1534 according to O’Byrne’s 
History of the Queen’s County (1856), and this information regarding 
Feagh’s age was obtained from a paper written for O’Byrne by 
Luke Cullen of Clondalkin. Given that Cullen appears to have 
had access to now lost family papers, perhaps once housed in the 
library at Clondalkin Monastery, Cullen’s information on Feagh’s 
age appears more accurate than the unsupported estimate of a 
year of birth of 1544 given in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The latter date may in fact be no more than a rationalising of 
Cullen’s date. 

It has been often assumed that Feagh’s name, translated as 
‘Raven’, was given to him because he supposedly had black hair. 
In fact there is no evidence to support this. In the clan the name 
became used interchangeably with the Christian name of Luke, 
or Lucas, and was so used by both Feagh’s nephew and his 
grandson. The name rather suggests that his father Hugh, whose 
own name may be translated as ‘Fie’, again looking back to a 
Celtic, even pagan tradition, named him ‘Raven’ after the symbol 
of The Badb, or Badb Catha, the goddess of battles and death. A 
visible rejection of Tudor civilization, the poor man’s fort at Balli- 
nacor was to be transformed into a Celtic palace — the abode of 
heroes and princes. 


Dear the dwelling I have left, 
Peopled abode of whitened walls, 
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Rampart fairy bright and free, 

Fair house full of perfect hues, 
Dear is the march of kingly sons, 
Dear the decking of its rooms, 
Dear its wolfhounds romping leaps, 
Dear its clean steeds swift career... 


*Leabhar Branach’ 


Images of Feagh do appear to have survived, although only in 
the line drawings printed in John Derricke’s The Image of Ireland 
(London, 1581). This work of unashamed Tudor propaganda 
promoting Henry Sydney, and culminating with Turlough 
O’Neill’s submission to Sydney in 1578, meant much to contem- 
porary readers. Consisting only of twelve plates in which only 
Sydney, O’Neill and one Donal O’Byrne are named, the first 
plate, together with a verse describing how cunning, papist and 
well-built the formidable enemy were, appears to depict Feagh 
with one of his kerne and a young squire attending his horse. The 
second plate shows a raid upon ‘civilised’ English settlers while the 
third shows Feagh feasting, with Rose O’Toole at this right hand 
side, while priests are at his left hand and behind him, all being 
entertained by a bard and a harper. Plate four appears to show 
Feagh and what may be another chieftain, receiving absolution 
and blessing before a raid, and then the other chieftain, perhaps 
O’More, in death. (Rory O’More was killed in June 1578). Plate 
five depicts the glory of ‘Tudor troops capturing and beheading, 
while plate six shows Sydney riding out in triumph from Dublin. 
Plate seven appears to show ‘Donolle Obreane’ [Donal O’Byrne| 
‘the messenger’ in negotiations. Plate eight shows Sydney leading 
his troops in attack, and plate nine the retreat of an Irish chief, 
again Feagh. Plate ten shows Sydney received back into Dublin 
with honour and glory while plate eleven, perhaps out of 
sequence, shows Rory O’More in defeat and desolation. Plate 
twelve, as said, shows Sydney in glory accepting O’Neill’s submis- 
sion. Apart from their interest as showing the only known 
depictions of Feagh, and the message to Elizabeth of how worthy 
of reward Sydney was, the whole thing was perhaps designed as 
a threat and warning to Feagh if he did not submit. 
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FATHER AND SON 


The attempts to displace the O’Mores and O’Connors to Co. 
Kerry had caused turmoil in Leinster since the 1540s, with fierce 
engagements between the midland clans and government forces 
in 1548 and 1549. Under Sir Edward Bellingham’s deputyship 
the southern and western Pale border had been fortified, and 
seneschals imposed over the O’Byrne, O’Toole, and the 
Kavanagh lordships. The ‘wild Irish’, as John Alen, the former 
Lord Chancellor, had made clear, were to be excluded from 
English citizenship. Hugh clearly realised that ifthe midland plan- 
tation were successful then plantation would be considered for his 
own country next. Amid this crisis Hugh found himself main- 
taining a virtual refugee camp for priest, poet and warrior alike at 
Glenmalure. Not only did this influx improve his local economy, 
hitherto based on rental income and forestry, but also it allowed 
him to develop his military resources and increase the numbers of 
his mercenaries. The mountain terrain of his territory was a 
natural fortress and Glenmalure increasingly became the focal 
point of Gaelic resistance. Many a chief was in his debt politically, 
and these circumstances established him as a leader of Gaelic 
Leinster. Against this background there was a cultural flowering 
at Glenmalure, for it was also a sanctuary for the persecuted 
Gaelic poets and bards. Whether intended or not, Ballinacor 
became a ‘retro-palace’ harking back to the halls of Eamhain 
Macha and Tara, and peopled by heroes the poets compared to 
Cuchulainn. The famous Leabhar Branach survives from those days, 
and perhaps one piece of music — for the air of ‘Follow Me up to 
Carlow’ by tradition is believed to have been the military march of 
Feagh McHugh once played by his pipers. The song has been 
recorded numerous times, most notably by Planxty, but the words 
were written by P.J. McCall (1861-1919): 


Follow Me Up to Carlow 


Lift, MacCahir Og, your face, 

Still brooding over the old disgrace 

That Black Fitzwilliam stormed your place 
And drove you to the Fern? 
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Grey said victory was sure 

And soon the firebrand he’d secure 
Until he met at Glenmalure 

With Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. 


Curse and swear, Lord Kildare, 
Feagh will do what Feagh will dare 
Now, Fitzwilliam, have a care 
Fallen is your star low 

Up with halberd, out with sword, 
On we'll go, for by the Lord 

Feagh McHugh has given the word, 
Follow me up to Carlow. 


See the swords of Glen Imayle, 
Flashing o’er the English Pale 
See all the children of the Gael, 
Beneath O’Byrne’s banners 
Rooster of the fighting stock, 
Would you let a Saxon cock 
Crow out upon an Irish rock? 
Fly up and teach him manners. 


From Tassagart to Clonmore 

There flows a stream of Saxon gore 
Oh, great is Rory Oge O’More 

At sending the loons to Hades. 

White is sick and Grey 1s fled 

And now for Black Fitzwilliam’s head 
We'll send it over, dripping red, 

To Queen Liza and her ladies. 


Nicholas Arnold was appointed Lord Justice in May 1564. The 
O’Byrnes and O"Tooles made several raids on the Pale that 
summer and Arnold had to divert resources from the midlands in 
August to aid Wingfield against the mountain clans. The 
O’Tooles were in arms and Hugh O’Byrne had not forgotten 
Tibbot Walshe, who back in July 1548 had threatened his father, 
Shane, at Glenmalure. In August Walshe was attacked at his 
home at Three Castles near Aughrim, and driven from his lands 
by a combination of the Kavanaghs, the O"Tooles of Imaal, 
Feagh McHugh, and Gerald O’Byrne of Newrath. Because 
Arnold’s resources were limited, he encouraged local defence, 
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particularly against the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles, declaring, ‘It 
shall be lawful... to apprehend or kill them.’ He also worked on 
splitting the O’Byrnes, winning over the Croneroe and Kiltimon 
O’Byrnes and granting them pardons in return for their service. 
The administration’s relationship with the O’Byrnes and 
O’Tooles was at its worst for decades and on 16 July 1565, the 
Earl of Kildare, being now considered as ‘Captain of Imaal’, was 
granted the right of martial law against the Imaal O’Tooles. 
Arnold was recalled and in October 1565 Newcastle MacK- 
inegan was leased on instruction from Westminster to Francis 
Agarde, who in March 1566 was appointed seneschal over the 
O’Byrnes and O’Tooles. 

It was now apparent to the administration that the O’Byrnes, 
both of Gabhal Raghnaill and Críoch Branach, the O’Tooles, 
and the Kavanaghs rebelled whenever the Lord Deputy was 
absent. However, as the new Deputy, Sydney, witnessed, they 
were capable of voluntarily taking up a holy book and swearing 
never to digress again, ‘laying their curse upon their children if 
ever any of them would do.’ Local issues took up a lot of valuable 
time. In February 1566 the Leinster gallowglass brought a case 
before the Deputy for unpaid debts due from Crioch Branach. 
The Lord of the O’ Byrnes together with Donough mac Brennan, 
Teige Oge, and Brian mac Calbhach accepted the Deputy’s deci- 
sion. Even when issues were decided locally there was little to 
enforce them. The same month, Nicholas Harbart alleged that 
Hugh mac Shane O’Byrne had killed several of his father’s, Sir 
Francis Harbart’s men in taking a prey from them. Both sides 
chose local arbiters and agreed to accept their judgment. 
However, the following month Hugh ignored the judgment and 
failed to deliver his pledges (hostages to ensure his conformist 
behaviour), which number should have included his son Feagh. 
Nothing could be done, and even on the same day as he failed to 
hand over his pledges Hugh was himself serving in a government 
capacity at Arklow as an arbiter in another case. As Emmett 
O’Byrne says, Hugh together with his brother-in-law Fiach 
O’Toole of Castlekevin were not only removing threats close to 
their heartland, but also gaining control of the Wicklow forest, the 
basis of a lucrative trade with Dublin and Wexford. ‘The money 
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from this economy was being used to recruit, train, arm and 
extend a private army. It was hoped that the appointment of 
Agarde as seneschal in May 1566, backed by the potential threat 
of martial law, would take pressure off the Dublin administration 
and ensure respect for government authority in the local area. 
Agarde was an English solder of fortune, he had been constable 
of Wexford Castle, and in 1553 he was given a 21 year lease of 
Ferns and its castle. Selling his interest in this to Nicholas Heron, 
Agarde had begun to concentrate on Wicklow, and although he 
was briefly appointed along with Heron in early 1566 over the 
Kavanaghs, it was soon thought that his experience would prove 
more useful against the O’Byrnes. Agarde’s appointment did 
cause resentment and the O’Byrnes of Downes and the Imaal 
O’Tooles were soon being considered for pardons following local 
disturbances by them. 

The situation was bizarre, for while the O’Byrnes and 
O’Tooles were expected to maintain the seneschal and govern- 
ment forces imposed upon them, they took back what they paid 
by imposing rent and making raids upon the Pale. In April 1566 
Sydney led an army into south Leinster to bring the area under 
control, but the disturbances soon resumed with Phelim O’Toole 
being offered a pardon in February 1567 and Hugh mac Shane 
O’Byrne in May. Yet Agarde survived with the mutual co-opera- 
tion of the Lord of the O’Byrnes, Teige Oge of Newrath. 
Excepting Newrath, every leading house of the O’Byrnes had 
made trouble for Agarde but Teige's status within the clan had 
been weak until Agarde arrived. Teige Oge gained the benefit of 
state recognition of his title along with a cut of the local taxes. 
Agarde in return was recognised as the ultimate ‘overlord’ in the 
area, and as such he led a contingent of O’Byrnes to Ulster during 
Sydney’s campaign against O’Neill in the autumn of 1566. 

The situation may have suited Agarde very well; the indications 
are that he was following a policy of ‘divide and conquer’ rather 
than eliminating Teige’s opposition and possibly enabling him to 
become a rival power. Hugh and his son Feagh were involved 
aiding the O’Mores in February 1569 yet in March Agarde will- 
ingly granted them a pardon. He found his diplomacy repaid later 
in the year when Sir Edmund Butler of Idrone, Co. Carlow, 
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rebelled. Feagh and Hugh supported Butler, aiding his attacks 
near Ferns and Arklow; but although they could have over- 
whelmed Agarde at Newcastle MacKinegan, they merely kept 
him hemmed in during July and August, otherwise leaving him 
alone. Neither were Hugh and Feagh isolated, for among others 
even two of l'eige Oge’s sons, Gerald Odhar and Edmund, as well 
as Phelim chief of the O"l'ooles were known to have joined the 
Butler revolt. The rebellion faded out soon enough and Butler was 
imprisoned. Nevertheless, Feagh helped Sir Edmund to escape 
from Dublin Castle in November 1569 and Hugh gave him 
shelter at Ballinacor over the winter. 


THE ALLIANCES OF HUGH O'BYRNE 


Hugh mac Shane O’Byrne of Gabhal Raghnaill looked to allies 
amongst the Kavanaghs, O"Tooles and the O’Mores, for since his 
father’s submission to the administration of Henry VIII in 1542, 
his clan, unlike Crioch Branach, had been generally ignored 
regarding government appointments and treated as mere subor- 
dinates of the ‘senior branch.’ Deputy Sussex had seen Brian 
O’Byrne appointed sheriff of the Byrne’s Country in 1558, but as 
a paradox Englishmen were appointed by the administration as 
‘captains’, or chiefs, of the native lordships. The law was so 
designed that land should only be transferred to non-Irish and 
despite their formal legal status as ‘English’ citizens since 1542, as 
far as land transactions were concerned the O’Byrnes, particu- 
larly Crioch Raghnaill facing encroachments from the Butlers, 
seem to have been regarded as ‘wild Irish.’ 

Furthermore, the administration’s adoption of a policy of 
martial law alarmed Hugh. This was carried out with a vengeance 
in Gaelic areas but the remoteness of Hugh’s territory at Glen- 
malure earned for it something of the reputation of a refuge for 
those ‘on the run’ in the wake of government enforcements, expul- 
sions, and injustices. It is likely that it was one of these ‘refugees’ 
who gave rise to the rumour, which Sussex bemusedly reported 
to the Privy Council in December 1562, that Hugh O’Byrne 
believed that he (Sussex) ‘would cause them all to be killed in their 
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beds this Christmas.’ Hugh actively sought support from the 
O’Mores as well as neighbouring clans but Sussex quickly defused 
the situation by denying any such intention and Hugh was 
pardoned in January 1563 along with Feagh. Around this time 
Hugh captured, ‘in single combat,’ two English captains, George 
Harvey and Henry Davells serving under Nicholas Heron, Sheriff 
of Co. Wexford. They were not held prisoner long, although 
Hugh, Feagh and their followers did not receive a pardon for the 
offence until December 1563. 

However, Hugh’s discontent spread through the clan. Sussex 
had described the Crioch Branach as obedient in September 1563 
yet on the 22nd of the month the O’Byrnes and O”Tooles were 
involved in a clash with the Talbots, a border family, in which 
several of the latter were killed and by October, even the former 
sheriff, Brian O Byrne of Newrath, was involved in an attack on 
the Walshes, another border family. Hugh’s immediate interests 
lay south to Wexford, and as early as summer 1562 he had 
brought Feagh with him to aid Richard Keating in his troubles, 
for which both father and son received a pardon in January 1563. 
Shillelagh was already gone from their southern territory, first 
being swallowed up by the Butlers, who had leased it to Sir John 
Travers and then, upon his death in 1562, being taken over by 
Kildare, possibly with Hugh’s approval as being a bulwark against 
further Butler expansion. 

The crisis of 1563 coincides with Hugh’s alliance with the 
Kavanaghs, which was sealed by Feagh’s marriage to Sadhbh 
(c.1550-c.1581), daughter of Domhnall mac Cahir Kavanagh of 
St. Mullens. Feagh’s sister too, Elizabeth, married Brian mac 
Cahir Kavanagh, while another un-named sister married Cahir 
Duff Kavanagh of Clonmullen, a chief of the Art Boy (Socht Airt 
Buidhe) Kavanaghs. These Kavanagh marriage alliances identified 
Crioch Raghnaill with the discontent factions of the Kavanaghs, 
and directly with the royal family of Leinster. It may be too that 
Hugh sought to undermine the Butler-Walsh alliance by the 
marriage of his daughter Honora to Robert Walsh of Leopard- 
stown, one of the heads of the family. 

In November 1569 Feagh and his brothers had participated in 
the escape of his friend, Sir Edmund Butler, from Dublin Castle. 
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The tradition is that Feagh himself aided Butler after he fell from 
a rope while climbing over the battlements, and brought him back 
to shelter at Glenmalure over the winter. Sadhbh developed a 
relationship with Edmund during this time, and in 1570 Feagh 
and Sadhbh separated. It says a lot that Feagh did not kill Butler, 
or seek revenge, and although she lived with Butler and had chil- 
dren by him, Feagh and Edmund remained in contact; indeed, a 
son by the union, Sir Thomas Butler, was executor of the will of 
his half-brother Phelim in 1632. 

Naturally, there were strong links between the chief houses of 
the O’Byrnes. Hugh’s first wife, Sadhbh, the mother of Feagh and 
his sister Elizabeth, was the daughter of Phelim Buidhe mac 
Lorcán O’Byrne, niece to Shane mac Lorcán O’Byrne of Clon- 
more, and sister to Hugh Geangach O’Byrne of Clonmore, all 
three being Butler chents and enemies to Kildare. Hugh of Clon- 
more remained a friendly ally to Hugh of Ballinacor. Hugh of 
Ballinacor's mother was Doireann the daughter of Bran O'Byrne 
of Croneroe. Feagh's eldest legitimate son, Turlough, married 
Dorothy, the daughter of Murchad mac Edmund O’Byrne of 
Kiltimon, in an alliance that attempted to repair Feagh's rela- 
tionship with Kiltimon; because Murchad previously had been no 
friend of Feagh, looking upon him as no more than a usurper. 
Incidentally Murchad’s name must rank highly on the list of those 
suspected of finally betraying Feagh's last hiding place. Curiously, 
he was arrested for unexplained reasons by Russell on 21 April 
1595, although otherwise the pair had a good relationship. The 
question must remain if Murchad was in some sort of intrigue with 
his son-in-law Turlough? Turlough and Dorothy had two daugh- 
ters. Later still, Feagh's granddaughter Sadhbh married Gerald 
Byrne of Kiltimon. Feagh also had a relationship with the 
daughter of Hugh Duff mac Donnell O’Byrne of Knockrath. She 
is referred to as his sometime ‘concubine’ and the couple had a 
son, probably named Brian. Although Hugh Duff was close to 
Hugh mac Shane he developed serious differences with Feagh in 
latter years. 

Hugh also fostered relations with the O"Tooles, and his second 
wife, first mentioned in August 1550, was Sadhbh, daughter of Art 
Oge O’ Toole of Castlekevin. His brother Edmund married Joan, 
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daughter of Feagh O”’ Toole. The relationship remained close for, 
after the death of Brian Kavanagh in 1578, Feagh’s sister Isabella 
married Phelim O"Toole of Powerscourt (not to be confused with 
Phelim of Castlekevin, Rose's brother) and in 1573, presumably 
following the completion of an annulment, Feagh married Rose, 
a daughter of Feagh mac Art Oge O’Toole of Castlekevin, with 
whom he had probably lived soon after his separation in 1570. 
Her two sisters, Una (Winifred) and Katharine, married Feagh's 
sons, Phelim and Redmond. Through the O"Tooles there was an 
important connection to the Basnett, or Bassett, family. Rose's 
mother was Rose Basnett, the daughter of Edward Basnett, Dean 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. In 1543 Edward Basnett had 
established his first links with the O"Tooles, when he took a lease 
of Newcastle MacKinegan for 21 years, ‘the lease to be void if the 
king determines to place a garrison there.’ This English settler 
family had important links to the administration. William Basnett, 
who had acquired a lease of the monastery of St. Francis near 
Wicklow in 1566, was Rose O’Toole’s uncle and in 1571, as a 
captain of Agarde, he commanded a considerable force of one- 
hundred and five horse among Crioch Branach and the 
O’Tooles. The Basnett connection anglicised the O"Tooles and 
gave them insider knowledge of ‘the system’. 

On 16 August 1569 Agarde requested a number of gunners 'to 
help to keep his wild house,’ [Newcastle MacKinegan] ‘where 
God willing,’ he wrote, ‘I will adventure my carcass.’ He had 
anticipated the serious local outbreak of 1570 with the rebellion 
of Phelim and Ferrall O”’ Toole, together with Gerald O’Byrne of 
Newrath, Brian mac Cahir Kavanagh, Camr mac Calbhach 
O’Byrne, Edmund O’Byrne, and seven of the O’Byrnes of 
Kilcommon. Peace was restored to the area by a mixture of 
pardons and martial law, with the first pardons being issued in 
April 1570 and Sydney reporting in May that he had executed 
several O’Byrnes. Gerald O’Byrne of Newrath received his 
pardon in June 1571, but in contrast August saw the execution of 
Cahir O’Byrne of Croneroe. Gabhal Raghnaill was the next to 
suffer with the execution in September of Hugh mac Donough 
O’Byrne of Ballinacor. Martial law saw the execution of another 
six O’Byrnes, all of Crioch Branach; Domhnall Reagh mac 
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Donnell in May 1572, Donagh Roe mac Gerald in October 1572, 
Shane mac Donnell Reagh in November 1573, Donagh Duff mac 
Gerald in August 1575, Murrough Bane mac Gerald in February 
1576, and Murrough mac Donnell Reagh, June 1576. Crioch 
Branach came to full co-operation with Agarde, but even as early 
as March 1571 Lord Chancellor Robert Weston reported to Eliz- 
abeth that: 


... they daily seek the redress of their wrongs by ordinary courses of 
justice at our hand and the benefit of your majesties laws and be ready 
likewise to surrender their lands unto you and take them again of your 
majesty and so would have done before this if time would have 
permitted them thereunto. 


The use of martial law was a shock but few clans suffered so 
severely as the other important family in Hugh's Gaelic alliance, 
the O'Mores of Laois. Rory Caoch O More had sent his son, Rory 
Oge to be fostered by Hugh's father, Shane O` Byrne, and the ties 
between the two families became very strong. Returning to Laois 
in about 1560, and dismissed at first by both his own clan and the 
government, he allied with a man whom most of his kin regarded 
as a bitter enemy, Sir Francis Cosby of Stradbally, and what 
authority he gained was initially as a lieutenant of Cosby. 
However, once having gained a foothold, he began to be a power 
with the military backing of Hugh O’Byrne. Sir Henry Sydney, 
the Lord Deputy executed two O’More brothers, cousins of Rory 
Oge, in 1570, unwittingly leaving Rory as head of the clan. 
Sydney was also a close friend and confederate of Cosby; in fact, 
Francis Cosby had married Sydney’s sister, Dorcas Sydney. All 
this, combined with the fact that Sydney had tricked the O’More 
brothers into meeting him without protection, and that Cosby was 
certainly complicit in this, led to estrangement and enmity 
between Rory Oge and Cosby. Rory Oge had his foster-family’s 
military might to back him and the situation soon broke out into 
open war. Martial law was declared in Laois in March but in the 
same month Sydney was recalled. With him out of the way, Feagh 
attended the inauguration of Rory Oge O’More as Lord of Laois 
in April before they combined forces to attack the Pale; their 
troops, headed by pipers in the daytime and torchbearers at night, 
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caused an estimated £1,000 damage to the English border 
settlers. In the wake of this Lord Justice, Wiliam Fitzwilliam, 
complained that Feagh, son of that ‘most wily and subtle fellow’, 
Hugh O'Byrne, was, in his own right, ‘a very dangerous and 
perilous fellow’. Ferrall O’Toole was also involved in the attacks 
but when in June, Ferrall and his followers were pardoned Feagh 
was ignored as if nothing had happened. This, perhaps, suited 
Agarde. 

Rory Oge O'More married Hugh's daughter Margaret 
O’Byrne in November 1573 but Feagh was attacked, when re- 
turning from the wedding in Laois, by the sheriff of Kildare, 
Maurice fitz James Fitzgerald. However, Maurice was deserted 
by his men and taken prisoner to Glenmalure. At first, Feagh 
refused to release him unless he received a ransom of £800 and a 
promise that he would ‘never seek revenge.’ O'Dempsey later 
claimed that the Earl of Kildare had been encouraging Feagh to 
execute him. However, Feagh, because of Hugh’s apparent 
friendship with Agarde, ultimately delivered the sheriff over to 
Agarde ‘for a consideration.’ Agarde could do no more for the 
time being, for he had to serve in Munster first and then he 
returned to England to deal with his own affairs. Peace had been 
reached with Rory Oge O’More in December 1575, when 
Sydney decided to recognise his rights to the estates in Laois that 
Rory claimed. Having quietened the Laois conflict, as soon as 
Agarde returned to Ireland in June 1576 Sydney ordered him to 
bring Feagh to Dublin by any means. Agarde ambushed Feagh 
and took him prisoner to Dublin Castle. It is not known how long 
he was kept. 

On New Year’s Day, 1577, the leaders of the Gaelic gentry of 
Laois attended a conference at Mullaghmast in Kildare. ‘The 
conference, arranged by General Francis Cosby, turned out to be 
a premeditated massacre. The nobles and chieftains of Laois were 
‘surrounded on every side by four lines of soldiers and cavalry who 
proceeded to shoot and slaughter without mercy,’ and few 
escaped. Following this, and throughout the year, the O’Mores 
and O’Connors, led by Rory Oge O’More, sought vengeance on 
their enemies, burning Naas on 3 March 1577. Perhaps there was 
a feeling of shame on behalf of the administration following 
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Mullaghmast for Sydney seemed to want to avoid such a scenario 
with the mountain clans. He thought it was time to change the 
region into one county called Wicklow, and to extend the 
O’Byrne and O’Toole involvement in local government. He had 
the example of Lucas O"Toole, who like his uncle had served as 
sheriff of Go. Dublin. In March Sydney made a tour to examine 
the state of the O’Byrne and O’Toole territory, and he was 
pleased to find arable agriculture, reporting that ‘Agarde’s people’ 
were good neighbours. However, Agarde died and everything 
changed for the worse. 

In May 1577, on the grounds that Hugh mac Shane O’Byrne 
was aiding Rory O’More, Sir Nicholas Bagenal, the Knight 
Marshal, raided Hugh’s lands. Returning from the raid Bagenal 
lodged for one night in the house of Viscount Baltinglass, who 
when he realised that spoils had been committed by Bagenal’s 
soldiers, made a complaint to the administration. ‘The charge was 
denied by Bagenal, who stated that payment had been made for 
everything taken by the soldiers. An investigation was ordered by 
the Lord Deputy and Privy Council, and witnesses were exam- 
ined, but these gave conflicting evidence and Bagenal was 
acquitted. 

In September 1577 Rory Oge O’More was at the height of his 
military campaign. He burnt Leighlinbridge and Carlow and 
went on to capture Henry Harrington, also Cosby’s son, 
Alexander, who had been in command of the kerne at Mullagh- 
mast, at a parley. Harrington was not only Agarde’s son in-law 
but he was also nephew of the Lord Deputy, Henry Sydney. It 
mirrored the treacherous capture of Rory’s cousins years before, 
but it proved to be his downfall. Rory’s demands for justice and 
restitution were noble, but when refused he put Harrington and 
Cosby on show like a pair of slaves. Sydney used the Queen’s 
forces to hunt for his nephew and one stormy night Robert Hart- 
pole, led by an O’More huntsman who betrayed Rory, came 
upon O’More’s hideaway deep in a wood. Rory was there with 
his wife Elizabeth, John O’ More and one old man; although other 
accounts have it that twenty-six of his best men were also shel- 
tering there. The deputy attacked and a slaughter ensued, the only 
survivors being Rory and his marshal, who escaped — after trying 
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to kill Harrington and Cosby — by crawling through the soldier’s 
legs and into the woods. Rory’s wife, Margaret, daughter of Hugh 
O’Byrne was immediately beheaded. Sydney’s contempt for his 
opponents is not disguised in his own account while at the same 
time he makes the most of Harrington’s injuries: 


In this assault and conflict, being done in the dark night, the villainous 
rebel fell upon my most dear nephew, being tied in chains, and him 
most shamefully hacked and hewed with my nephew’s own sword, to 
the effusion of such a quantity of blood as were incredible to be told. 
He broke his arm with that blunt sword, and cut off the little finger 
of one of his hands, and in sundry parts of his head so wounded him 
as I myself in his dressing did see his brains moving. 


Sir Nicholas Bagenal chased Rory Oge as far as Gabhal Ragh- 
naill and he was soon to accuse Hugh O’Byrne of being Rory’s 
‘maintainer and refuge.’ From Ballinacor, following recovery 
from his wounds, Rory led raids upon Carlow and Kildare but he 
was slain a few months later in a skirmish with a Tudor protégé, 
the baron of Upper Ossory, Barnaby MacGillapatrick, on 30 June 
1578. Gabhal Raghnaill was attacked three times that year by 
Masterson and Carew. In fact only about three days after 
Margaret’s death, another of Feagh’s siblings, John, was killed. At 
Rory’s death Feagh became foster-father to his sons, Owney and 
Brian O’More. The grieving Ballinacor was ever increasing in 
strength as it became a rallying point for the dispossessed, the 
malcontent, and the threatened. On or about Christmas 1577 
Francis Cosby and Robert Hartpole had massacred the unarmed 
O’Mores of Slievemargy. At the same time a government report 
describes Feagh McHugh as *maintainer of all the Robin Hoods 
who disturb the state". 

In 1578 an embittered Sir Henry Harrington, released from all 
restraint since Agarde's death, and now recovered from the 
serious wounds he had received from Rory O'More, proceeded 
to make his mark as seneschal by hanging Luke mac Airt Oge 
O"Toole of Castlekevin under marshallaw, and tightened his grip 
by becoming legal guardian of Luke's son and heir, Barnaby. 
Having emotionally wounded the O"Tooles as deeply as he could, 
he dispatched Barnaby to school in England. He also took the 
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constableship of Shillelagh from Kildare, who had held the post 
since 12 December 1570. The O’Byrnes lost a friendly ally to their 
southern marches while Harrington dramatically improved his 
position to monitor Gabhal Raghnaill. Harrington was proving 
himself far tougher than Agarde. In the summer of 1578 Sir 
Thomas Masterson in league with Sir Peter Carew, launched a 
series of raids upon the Gabhal Raghnaill. Feagh responded with 
devastating attacks on Co. Wexford. On 21 September 1578, 
through negotiations with Harrington, Feagh and his father, 
Hugh, formally submitted in Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin, 
where he recognized Harrington, as his ‘captain.’ The letter 
accompanying their submission complains that, “Thomas 
Masterson and Peter Carew are not compelled to put in their 
pledges also.’ Feagh claimed that ‘his neighbours killed his uncle, 
preyed his country and sought his own death’. 

Although Feagh was committed to Harrington's custody he 
was free within days and on 30 September, as Lord Justice Sir 
William Jury was travelling to Waterford, Feagh and Hugh rode 
out together to meet him at Castledermot to offer their submis- 
sion, accompanied by Phelim O'Connor and Shane O'More. 
The lord justice, Sir William Jury wrote to Lord Burghley at the 
time, ‘Feagh is the most doubted man of Leinster after the death 
of Rory Oge.” As if to pursue the peace ‘Thomas Masterson, as 
seneschal of Wexford, invited Feagh to a conference, where he 
intended to trap and kill him in replication of the massacre of 
Mullaghmast. However, Feagh, who must have been wary after 
Mullaghmast, was informed by his spies of the plan, and he laid 
a counter-snare killing one-hundred of Masterson's men as they 
made their way to the meeting place, and even Masterson himself 
only narrowly escaped. 

In February 1579 Lord Justice Jury visited Hugh at Ballinacor, 
where Hugh diplomatically showed no reluctance to entertain 
him and appeared agreeable to the proposal to shire Wicklow and 
Ferns. Hugh died later in the year and Feagh succeeded him as 
hereditary Lord of Gabhal Raghnaill. Teige Oge of Newrath, 
Lord ofthe Branach, had died of old age in 1578 and his nephew, 
Dunlaing mac Edmund (d.1580), the last formerly inaugurated 
Lord ofthe O’ Byrnes, succeeded him. The administration did not 
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recognise him, and Harrington ruthlessly appropriated all the 
rents due to the O’Byrne overlordship to himself. With his status 
and income denied, Dunlaing defected and began launching 
attacks upon the Wicklow settlers from January 1580. There must 
be more than a suspicion that he was acting in collusion with 
Feagh, who was busy preparing for a greater war. However, 
Dunlaing’s rule lasted for less than two years, and he appears to 
have died by April 1580. T'eige Oge’s son, Gerald Odhar O’Byrne 
of Clone, appears to have made no attempt to have himself inau- 
gurated, on the contrary, in April he raided Masterson's lands 
around Ferns, then linking up with the Art Boy Kavanaghs he 
made a second raid, before retiring to the safety of Arklow, which 
suggests Ormond's connivance in his aggression against 
Masterson. Masterson was also Feagh’s enemy, and it may be that 
Gerald Odhar was proving himself to Feagh, and recognising 
Feagh's position as de facto leader. 

Although the two houses had been enemies since the 1540s, at 
Glendalough, the leaders of the two O'Byrne power blocs made 
a formal and public reconciliation, which Feagh and Gerald 
promised to uphold by taking a solemn oath on ‘their bishop’s 
crosier.' Gerald may have believed that some attempt at reunifi- 
cation was in the best interests of the clan, perhaps he was 
honouring agreements reached between Dunlaing and Feagh, 
even as to the order of succession. Whatever the case, from the 
moment of Feagh and Gerald’s reconciliation, Feagh, Lord of 
Ranelagh, was more or less recognized as the Lord of the Branach. 

A series of deaths in 1578 — Teige O’Byrne of Newrath, Brian 
Kavanagh, Rory O'More, and Luke O'"Toole, had left Feagh as 
the uncontested lord of Gaelic Leinster. Recognising him as such, 
the Earl of Desmond, who was maintaining desperate resistance 
to the Tudors in Munster, wrote to Feagh on 29 November 1579 
asking for help: 


My dearly beloved Friend, I recommend myself to you, as my brother 
and myself have undertaken the defence of our country and to uphold 
our Catholic Faith against the English, who are not satisfied with over- 
throwing the Holy Church but also wish to possess our inheritance 
and reduce us to a state of bondage. We beseech you to take part with 
us in the defence of our country. If you fear being abandoned when 
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embarked in this affair bear in mind that we have undertaken it under 
the authorisation of our Holy Father the Pope and King Phillip of 
Spain who have engaged to assist us in this undertaking when neces- 
sary, consequently you risk nothing in the enterprise. You may be 
certain we shall never form a treaty with the enemy without your 
consent of which this letter shall be sufficient guarantee. 


The letter was intercepted and brought before Lord Justice 
Pelham before it reached Ballinacor, which explains Feagh’s 
delay in responding to Desmond. Feagh had been warned by 
Pelham in October to control his people and the government were 
increasingly nervous at the possibility of a powerful alliance. 
Feagh and Pelham had a meeting in January 1580 with the result 
that the hostages he surrendered in 1578 were released back to 
him to pacify the situation. ‘The most important of these hostages 
was his late father’s friend, Hugh Dubh O’Byrne of Knockrath. 
Yet there may have been an ulterior motive by the administration 
in this, for even in 1575 the Earl of Kildare had warned Feagh 
that Hugh Dubh was too friendly with Agarde. However, at that 
moment the government were keen to be in Feagh’s favour, not 
least because of the unexpected rebellion of Dunlaing of 
Croneroe, the loyalist but by now only nominal lord of the 
O’Byrnes. Yet Feagh had taken Desmond’s proposal very seri- 
ously and he was in communication with James Fitzeustace, third 
Viscount Baltinglass, one of the strongest of the Catholics of the 
Pale, to whom Desmond had also appealed. Although once 
engaged against each other in border conflict, the Fitzeustaces 
and O’Byrnes had gradually reconciled, and although Feagh’s 
father, Hugh O’Byrne, had once defeated Viscount Roland 
Fitzeustace, by 1578 Fitzeustace was taking Hugh’s side against 
Masterson, even writing to the administration to complain about 
the theft of Hugh’s cattle in a raid. In February their two sons, 
Feagh and Baltinglass, jointly replied to Desmond declaring their 
intention to join the Munster rebels to fight for the pope’s cause 
on condition that their lands and titles be acknowledged. That the 
religious feeling was genuine on Feagh’s part is evidenced by his 
own poem book which shows a strong devotion to the Virgin 
Mary. Phillip O’Sullivan Beare summoned up the situation in his 
Hüstory of Ireland (1621): 
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The men of Leinster ill-brooked that the celebration of the holy mass 
and sacraments should be forbidden to them; that priests should 
either be proscribed or cast into prison, or killed, that churches should 
be defiled with heretical ceremonies; and at last wearied by long 
continued persecution, and fearing greater would come upon them, 
some nobles took counsel how to meet these evils. Gerald Fitzgerald 
earl of Kildare... planned to capture Dublin Castle. James Eustace 
Viscount Kilcullen [Baltinglass] and Feagh son of Hugh O'Byrne, a 
gentleman of birth, both engaged to form a conspiracy among the 


nobility. 


In Easter week of 1580 Feagh attended a three-day conference 
at the Monkstown house of Baltinglass. With a Catholic audience 
of Old English, Gaelic chiefs and clergy, Feagh proposed a war 
plan far outside the scope of Desmond's rebellion. The settlements 
in the O’More and O’Connor territories were to be devastated by 
a combination of Feagh’s and Desmond’s troops, while the 
Nugents were to unite with Feagh’s Ulster and Connacht allies, 
the O’Donnells, O’Neills and O’Rourkes, in order to draw off 
government forces to the north. This would leave Dublin vulner- 
able. The most secret part of the plan, not openly discussed, was 
that the Earl of Kildare was then to emerge and take Dublin. The 
evidence, as Emmett O’Byrne points out in War Politics and the Irish 
of Leinster, suggests that everything hinged on the support of 
Feagh’s friend Gerald Earl of Kildare. The pair had built up a 
close friendship over a series of all night meetings held between 
1572 and 1575 at Kildare's castle at Kilkea. ‘These had come to 
an end when Fitzwilliam had Kildare arrested during a private 
meeting in Dublin on 8 May 1575. Imprisoned in the Tower of 
London, but successfully defending himself against charges of 
treason, Kildare had only returned to Ireland in 1577. In 
November 1579 Kildare also successfully appealed to the Privy 
Council for the constableship of Shillelagh to be removed from 
Harrington and returned to him, thus once more securing Feagh’s 
southern border. At one point in the conference, Baltinglass with 
his advisor Fr. Rochford, Feagh and Christopher Nugent, Baron 
Devlin, withdrew to another room, setting a guard for total 
privacy. Here Devlin read out a secret letter from Kildare prom- 
ising his support once war commenced. Rose was later to say 
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under interrogation during her imprisonment that Feagh would 
never have joined the revolt if Kildare had not made this promise. 

Feagh and Baltinglass continued to recruit allies and build their 
war base but this careful preparation was prematurely interrupted 
on 10 April 1580 when Masterson attacked one-hundred and 
eighty of the Art Boy Kavanaghs. It is not clear if the Kavanaghs 
were actually engaged in mobilising for war as Masterson claimed 
but either way he killed or hanged fifty-nine of them following 
their surrender, taking only two prisoners. Feagh sent threats to 
Masterson and a truce was made for thirteen days. Harrington 
was expected to pacify the situation. Nicholas White and the Earl 
of Ormond, under whose protection they were, bitterly 
complained to the Privy Council about Masterson’s actions but, 
despite protracted enquiries and rebukes, ultimately the govern- 
ment’s attitude was reflected in the fact that they gave Masterson 
a lease of Ferns for 60 years in 1582, ‘for his faithful service.’ Then 
a surprising thing happened. Dunlaing O’Byrne had died and had 
been succeeded as chief of Crioch Branach by Gerald of Newrath, 
and it was Gerald who attacked Masterson at the end of April in 
alliance with the Art Boy Kavanaghs. Ormond had considered 
these Kavanaghs as under his protection, and although pro- 
government, he was clearly implicated in the attack as he allowed 
them to use Arklow as a base, so Gerald was acting as his agent. 
In another twist Harrington landed himself briefly in prison. He 
had lashed out and offended Kildare by attacking some of his 
troops, and then, in a separate raid, he had kidnapped Tibbot 
O"Toole from a Dublin tavern, who at the time was living under 
protection at Kildare's Dublin house. He executed O"Toole 
without trial back at Newcastle. 

The Protestant dilemma had loomed over Ireland since its 
beginnings in 1517, and the personally motivated Tudor preoc- 
cupation with religion had its own repercussions in Ireland, which 
because of Gaelic and old English power was not yet the ‘police- 
state’ Tudor England had declined into. Pope Pius V had 
excommunicated Elizabeth, effectively rendering her rule mean- 
ingless to Catholics, and Pope Gregory XIII wrote to the Irish 
people, their leaders and clergy on 13 May 1580: 
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A few years ago we exhorted you by our letters to recover your liberty 
and against the heretics to hold and defend the same under James 
Fitzgerald, of happy memory, who with great zeal was planning to 
raise the heavy yoke of servitude put upon you by the English 
deserters from the holy Roman Church; and in order to encourage 
you all, and nerve him to meet the enemies of God and of yourselves, 
and incite you to the more readily and zealously aid him, we granted 
to all who were sorry for, and confessed their sins, andjoined the army 
of the said James in defence and maintenance of the Catholic Faith, 
or aided him by advice, countenance, supplies, arms and other 
warlike things, or in any other way encouraged him in the expedition, 
a plenary indulgence and remission of all their sins, like as was usually 
granted by the Roman Pontiffs to those who went to war against the 
Turks, and for the recovery of the Holy Land. But we have lately, with 
great grief, learned from you that the said James has fallen (so it 
pleased the Lord) fighting bravely with the enemy, but that our 
beloved son, John Fitzgerald, his cousin, has succeeded him in this 
undertaking with singular piety and greatness of soul (may God 
prosper his cause), and has already achieved many noble and 
commendable feats for the Catholic faith. Wherefore, with the 
greatest earnestness we can command, we, in the name of the Lord, 
exhort, require, and urge all and every of you to aid the said John and 
his army against the heretics in every way, as you did the said James 
whilst he lived, and by the omnipotent mercy of God, and the 
authority of his Blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, to us confided, we 
grant and extend by these presents the same plenary indulgence and 
remission of all sins, as was granted to those who fought against the 
Turks and for the recovery of the Holy Land, and was contained in 
said letters, to all you who confess and communicate and aid the said 
John and his army; and after his death, if this should chance (which 
God avert), to those who adhere to and support his brother James, 
and this indulgence shall continue as long as the said brothers, John 
and James, live and maintain the war against the said heretics. And 
because it is difficult to bring these, our letters, before all whom they 
concern, we will that copies under the hand of a public notary, and 
attested by the seal of an established ecclesiastical authority, be 
accepted everywhere as fully authenticated, and as if these presents 
were produced and shown. 


By the summer of 1580 Feagh was enabled to construct a local 
alliance between himself, Gerald O’Byrne of Newrath, Bran mac 
An Calbhach O’Byrne of Kilnamanagh, and many of the leading 
O’Tooles and Kavanaghs, and together they ravaged Masterson’s 
lands in Wexford. Feagh was the accepted chief of all the 
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O’Byrnes now, barring only the house of Kilttmon under 
Murchad mac Edmund O’Byrne. 


THE BATTLE OF GLENMALURE 


Wexford, described then as the ‘most civil and English county of 
all the realm,’ was utterly wasted. Feagh reported to Harrington 
that his actions were against Masterson and not the Queen, but 
he was still summoned to Dublin. However, Feagh did not go. 
Unfortunately, news of the conspiracy leaked and Archbishop 
Loftus ordered the arrest of Baltinglass, who evaded capture and 
fled to Feagh. The government sent Baltinglass’ cousin, Sir 
Nicholas Eustace, to Glenmalure to negotiate but Baltinglass 
refused to have terms. By 19 July the revolt had broken out and 
Chancellor Gerard wrote from Dublin to Walsingham informing 
him. A final attempt to curtail the revolt was made in a meeting 
at Kilbolen Bridge, near Ballymore Eustace but this also broke 
down. Although letters from the Irish administration to Leicester 
and Walsingham convey a sense of shock, and fear at rebel 
strength, Baltinglass was in fact struggling in his efforts to extend 
the alliance as he had hoped; even the Nugents had backed out at 
the last moment and Ormond wouldn’t come over. Baltinglass 
wrote to him: 


If the Queen’s pleasure be as you allege to minister justice, it were 
time for it to begin, for in this past twenty years of her reign we have 
seen more damnable doctrine maintained, more oppressing of poor 
subjects, under pretence of justice. You council me to remain quiet; 
you will be occupied in persecuting the poor members of Christ... 


Feagh had joined the Earl of Desmond and Viscount Baltin- 
glass in open war and both Dublin and Spain saw Baltinglass and 
Feagh as joint leaders of the revolt who were now fighting under 
the papal banner. The O Byrnes and Kavanaghs next combined 
to attack Sir George Carew at Idrone, storming his manor house. 
Carew barely escaped but the rebels succeeded in capturing and 
executing several pro- Tudor Kavanagh leaders loyal to Carew. 
Ten villages were burnt on Carew’s estate, including his own 
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manor house. Feagh had further success on 28 July when he 
destroyed the settlement of Newcastle MacKinegan and laid siege 
to the castle. Harrington’s base was lost and the papal colours flew 
over the smoking ruin. The success brought a host of reinforce- 
ments to Feagh and the eyes of Europe were turned upon him. In 
July Lorenzo Priuli, the Venetian ambassador to France, was 
communicating to the Doge of Venice that Elizabeth was sending 
three-thousand men to Ireland against O’Byrne and Baltinglass 
while in August Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish ambas- 
sador in London was writing to Phillip IL. The government 
appointed Lord Arthur Grey of Wilton as deputy with instructions 
to crush the rebels. Grey, an extreme Protestant, who had been 
shocked at the St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacre of 1572, also 
believed he was on a mission. On 18 August he marched his forces 
out of Dublin to join up with General Francis Cosby’s forces at 
Naas. From there they marched against the army of Baltinglass 
who retreated into Glenmalure. Grey pursued them in the belief 
that the rebel force did not exceed one-hundred, not realising that 
he was being lured into the mountains. On 25 August 1580 he 
ordered nine companies into Glenmalure with instruction to rout 
the rebels. Cosby and the other experienced commanders fiercely 
argued with Grey about his decision but to no avail. Captain 
Walter Raleigh and Edmund Spencer were also there. Sir William 
Stanley, who took part in the battle, records the event: 


...we entered the glen ... and were forced to slide, sometimes three 
or four fathoms, before we could stay our feet. It was in depth, where 
we entered, at least half a mile, full of stones, rocks, bogs, and wood; 
in the bottom thereof a river full of stones, which we were driven to 
cross different times. So long as our leaders kept the bottom, the odds 
of the skirmish was on our side. But our colonel, being a corpulent 
man, not able to endure travel, before we were half way through the 
glen, which was four miles in length, led us up the hill. It was so steep 
that we were forced to use our hands as well to climb, as our feet. The 
vanguard being gone up the hill, we must follow. The enemy charged 
us very hotly; divers of them had served amongst Englishmen under 
the leading of Captain Green, that had served in Connacht, and was 
carried by one Garrett, a captain to the rebels. It was the hottest piece 
of service for the time that ever I saw in any place. I was in the rear- 
guard and with me twenty-eight soldiers of mine, whereof were slain 
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eight and hurt ten. I had with me my drum, whom I caused to sound 
many alarms ... But I lost divers of my dear friends. They were laid 
all along the wood as we should pass, behind trees, rocks, crags, bots, 
and in covert. Yet so long as we kept the bottom I never lost a man; 
till we were drawn up the hill by our leaders, where we could observe 
no order ... The places was so very ill that were a man never so slightly 
hurt he was lost, because no man was able to help him up the hill. 
Some died, being so out of breath that they were able to go no further; 
being not hurt at all. 


So ended the battle of Glenmalure, Feagh's most memorable 
victory, achieved in less than an hour, and the greatest victory of 
Gaelic Ireland against Tudor England. Francis Cosby and Peter 
Carew were among the many officers who had fallen. Cosby is 
remembered in tradition as a priest hunter, one who also liked to 
hang mothers and their babies from the cherry tree in front of his 
house, the latter by their mothers’ hair; he was refused a Chris- 
tian burial by Feagh. The tradition around Glenmalure is that 
Feagh kept his body in a cave high in the mountains at the ‘Black 
Knobs.’ Figures for the battle are difficult to estimate, Feagh’s 
great-grandfather had only commanded around forty kerne, but 
Feagh commanded a far greater force, and probably the most 
accurate admission came from Sir Robert Cecil in 1599 who said 
that Feagh with only six-hundred men had defeated an English 
army of two-thousand. At least eight-hundred, and more likely a 
thousand of these fell at Glenmalure. Gerald, son of Teige Oge of 
Newrath, willingly led his forces in support of Feagh at the battle, 
but consequently many of Críoch Branach were killed later that 
year, thirty of them in an encounter at Ennereilly. However, the 
O’Byrnes of Kilamon, under Murrough mac Edmond O’Byrne, 
who had written to the administration in October 1595 urging an 
attack on Feagh, supported the deputy, lending their own forces 
against Feagh, and following one encounter they boasted that 
they had killed ‘four of Feagh's best men.’ 

Feagh led an offensive in the succeeding months, his first objec- 
tive being to attack Carlow. Having burnt Carlow and stormed 
Idrone, Feagh divided his forces for a two-pronged attack, one 
against the Ormond heartlands while the other drove through the 
plantation settlements of Laois and Offaly, attacking in particular 
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Abbeyleix, Fort Protector at Maryborough, and Phillipstown. His 
campaign then turned to northern Kildare before bringing the 
onslaught to the outskirts of Dublin in September. Government 
reports carried news of the deaths of two of Feagh’s brothers and 
one of his sons during the campaign, but these may have been no 
more than propaganda, for the contemporary Irish sources carry 
no references to these alleged deaths of nameless O’Byrnes. The 
papal commissary, Dr. Nicholas Saunders, the papal legate, along 
with Sir John of Desmond and the O’Mores, had come out of 
Munster and spent part of August and September with Feagh at 
Ballinacor. Saunders had no doubt of Feagh’s religious sincerity, 
praising him and noting in a letter of 29 October 1580 that Feagh 
had joined Baltinglass because of his Catholic faith and religious 
principles. It is also clear that the Primate of Ireland, Edmund 
McGauran, Archbishop of Armagh and James O’Hely, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam were in communication with Feagh. McGauran 
had held a conference in Donegal in December 1592 attended by 
seven bishops, and he seems to have co-ordinated the rise of the 
resistance movement in the north. O’Hely, ambassador to the 
Spanish court on behalf of the Irish lords, especially admired 
Feagh for his support of the papacy and Spain. 

David Edwards discusses O'Hely's letter of 1593 to Phillip II, 
which names the four Irish lords ready for action, Red Hugh 
O’Donnell, Hugh Maguire, Brian O’Rourke and Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne. O’Hely remarked that Feagh would like the late Lord 
Baltinglass’ brother, Viscount Edmund Eustace, sent over from 
Spain to join him. O’Donnell also urged him to return and 
Edmund attempted to come with the failed armada of 1588, 
finally dying an exile in Lisbon in 1594. It was now that Feagh 
turned kingmaker, and although he was the most powerful lord in 
Leinster he chose to set up a Kavanagh monarch, Criomthann 
MacMurrough Kavanagh. Not that Feagh was subject to him — 
he bound the king and all the Kavanagh leaders to him with a reli- 
gious oath to recognise his ultimate authority. He expected the 
same from Phelim O’Toole in July 1581 and a year later from 
Teige O’Connor. By the end of July Dublin itself was threatened; 
indeed the Spanish believed that the insurgents would have taken 
it except ‘for a woman who gave notice of their coming’. Kildare 
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still hadn’t come out publicly, although in August a number of his 
troops led by Gerald Fitzgerald and Garrett Jones, including 
‘shot’ (musketeers) armed from the royal stores, came over to Feagh 
in what was almost certainly a staged ‘defection’. 

Dr. Saunders and Sir John of Desmond had brought welcome 
news to Feagh in September of the landing ofa six-hundred strong 
army at Smerwick, Co. Kerry. It was commanded by Sebastiano 
di San Giuseppe and made up of recruits, some Spanish but 
mainly from the Papal States. In October Feagh and Baltinglass 
divided their forces again, with Baltinglass and Sir John of 
Desmond heading into Munster to fulfil their promise to aid the 
Earl of Desmond. Feagh then went on to defeat government 
troops at Wicklow town before burning its castle. On 19 October 
with an estimated force of seven-hundred men he attacked 
Coolmine and Rathcoole within the Pale. Rathcoole was a base 
for Harrington’s forces and having taken the town he ordered a 
massacre of all the English living there. However, Grey retaliated 
with surprising speed. Forcing a march into Munster he surprised 
the papal army secured in the fort of Del Oro at Smerwick on 6 
November, and after two days of heavy bombardment the fort 
surrendered. Grey, realising that the army had no official sanc- 
tion from either the pope or Spain, ordered the massacre of the 
entire force saving the officers. 

As Grey left for Munster he ordered Kildare to campaign 
against Feagh. As what may have begun as a process of delay 
Kildare persuaded Harrington to postpone the campaign until the 
onset of winter when they could raid and destroy the cattle upon 
which the Catholic army depended. Kildare seemingly betrayed 
Feagh at the beginning of November, when in a combined oper- 
ation Kildare struck Feagh’s territory from the west while 
Harrington struck from the east. The raids upon livestock were 
devastating for Feagh and Baltinglass who had a large army to 
feed, but despite Grey being pleased with the success of the oper- 
ation, Kildare’s lack of direct confrontation finally convinced 
Grey that Kildare was guilty of treason. Kildare and Christopher 
Nugent were both arrested under Grey’s orders in December. 

On 12 January 1581, Feagh and Baltinglass tried, but this time 
failed to dislodge the new garrison set against them at the Black 
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Castle at Wicklow. He lost a brother in the attack and his wife 
Rose was captured. Feagh and Grey held a parley at Baltinglass 
Abbey in February but there was no resolution to the situation. 
Feagh and Gerald O’Byrne laid an ambush for Grey near 
Castlekevin soon after but it also failed. On 4 April Sir Wiliam 
Stanley attacked Ballinacor. The O’Byrnes of Kiltmon were with 
him on this revenge attack but Feagh was prepared and, although 
his house was burnt, he drove the soldiers back — who then 
proceeded to plunder the surrounding countryside. The same 
month brought more ill news with the slaughter of about one 
hundred of the O’Mores by Captain Mackworth and the 
complete collapse of their Nugent allies, ending in the flight of 
William Nugent to Ulster. In May more garrisons were set up 
between Crioch Branach and Gabhal Raghnaill at Castlekevin 
and Kilcommon, effectively imprisoning the Catholic army. The 
Kavanaghs were also recruited to spy upon the O'Byrnes, but they 
sent information to Feagh instead. 

In June 1581 Grey returned from his second Munster 
campaign and set about a direct attack upon Feagh's heartlands 
again. He even led a force into the glens at the end of the month, 
intending to hunt Feagh down. Most ofthe Kavanaghs, excepting 
the Art Boys had surrendered by now, but news came that even 
they were about to submit and deliver over hostages to Anthony 
Colclough at Enniscorthy. In an amazing scramble Feagh got past 
the garrisons with a considerable force and turned up at the 
meeting, with the result that all the Kavanaghs, except Keryser 
MacMurrough, declared that ‘they could follow Feagh in peace 
or war’. No hostages were given and Colclough made a truce for 
fifteen days. Phelim O”Toole was also arrested for aiding his 
brother-in-law, but Phelim appeared to be loyal and he was 
released on his promises, although he immediately resumed 
aiding Feagh. 

Nonetheless, in July Feagh decided that it was time to save what 
he could by opening up serious negotiations with Harrington, 
followed by his surrender on 28 August (which was sent in by an 
attorney). Grey had instructed Harrington to offer pardon on 31 
July, but when Feagh met Harrington he mocked the offer, saying 
that he could have a pardon whenever he wanted. Feagh’s letters 
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were so arrogant, according to Grey, that Feagh would have 
nothing else but that Desmond and Baltinglass should be 
pardoned together with himself and everyone must be allowed to 
practice what religion they wished. Outwardly Feagh appeared to 
separate from Baltinglass, who was still active in the field and 
supposed to be ‘astonished’ at the situation. Grey was suspicious 
of Feagh, suspecting that he was only buying time to bring in the 
harvest and so replenish his army’s food supply before resuming 
the war, but nevertheless Feagh and Baltinglass appeared to be 
estranged. Grey tried to intimidate Baltinglass by ordering the 
execution of prisoners of war held at Arklow on 12 August, but 
Baltinglass continued to raid the Pale until October while Feagh 
co-ordinated the surrenders of his allies. 

The reality between Feagh and Baltinglass was that they were 
bringing their forces back into reserve and recovery while at the 
same time they were preparing a Spanish plan. Phillip II had been 
informed of their intentions but all the Dublin administration had 
to rely upon was a vague suspicion. The flight of Baltinglass when 
it occurred appeared to divert some of the blame for the war away 
from Feagh. Baltinglass secretly left for Spain in November, 
intending to secure active help he wrote kindly to Feagh enroute 
and left him as commander-in-chief of their forces in Leinster. 
The escape of Baltinglass was largely aided by Criomthann 
MacMurrough Kavanagh, Feagh’s appointed “king”, who was 
later caught by Masterson and sent to Dublin for trial and execu- 
tion for his part in the event. Feagh had to watch his own back 
and he arrested Captain Gerald Fitzgerald, one of Kildare’s 
‘defectors’ of August 1580, enroute to Dublin, apparently ready 
to betray the Earl of Kildare's involvement. Emmett O’Byrne 
points to a different account of this incident, relating that Captain 
Gerald had sent to Carew offering to have Feagh assassinated in 
return for his own pardon. Either way, Feagh hanged him in 
December, at the serious risk of the same sentence being carried 
out upon his own pledges. 

On 17 December Phelim O’Toole burnt down houses in the 
middle of Dublin belonging to Loftus, the Protestant archbishop, 
but unfortunately one ofhis people was captured and he confessed 
to coming there from Glenmalure, thus implicating Feagh. 
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Garrett O"TD'oole, Phelim's son was executed the next day. It was 
an uneasy peace and there were retaliations on both sides. In May 
1582 the O’Connor Falys captured Captain Mackworth and 
skinned him alive. Feagh was behind Mackworth’s execution, and 
its particular barbarity relates to the fact that Mackworth was one 
of those present at the killing of Feagh’s sister Elizabeth during the 
rescue of Harrington. He was also one of the garrison leaders left 
behind to carry on the persecution of the O’Mores. The same 
month Feagh gave Teige O'Connor Faly the hand of his sister, 
the widow of Cahir Kavanagh of Clonmullen. In the meanwhile 
Feagh kept the Kavanaghs under control and reassured them that 
Baltinglass would return with a Spanish army. 

In June 1582 Feagh still believed in a Spanish invasion and 
O’Connor’s army was hiding near Glenmalure together with 
some of the Eustaces. Meanwhile, Russell and Harrington 
combined to make raids on Feagh’s people, in which they claimed 
to have killed thirty swordsmen, and lifted one-thousand cattle. In 
September 1582, in retaliation the clan attacked the town of 
Wicklow. Sir William Stanley resisted, making a stand of pikemen 
and musketeers, who on the first volley of shot laid low about 
thirty of the attackers, including one of Feagh’s brothers. Again 
the government made no direct intervention. 

Disappointed at the non-arrival of the Spanish army, Feagh 
made terms again with the government in September 1582, 
coming to Dublin along with Hugh Duff O’Byrne and Teige 
O'Connor to make their formal submissions. Feagh continued to 
hold out, albeit unsuccessfully, for the right to freedom of religious 
belief and a pardon for Desmond. On 5 November he submitted 
again at Dublin before the lord justice alongside Murtough 
Kavanagh of Garryhill and Teige O'Connor whom he also had 
to offer as hostages. The administration accepted so as to be able 
to concentrate on the rebellion in Munster, but Feagh was far 
from defeated, only forced by circumstances into playing a 
waiting game. 
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WAITING FOR SPAIN 


The administration was soon to take advantage of an internal 
power struggle between Teige O’Connor and his cousin 
Conchobar that resulted in Teige turning against Feagh. Both 
men agreed to bring their disputes before the Lord Justice in 
Dublin. On 12 September 1583 the cousins brought the case to 
an end in a trial by combat, fought out in the courtyard of Dublin 
Castle. Teige beheaded Conchobar, who had remained Feagh’s 
man, while Teige's demonstration of loyalty to the state was 
rewarded with a government pension. The government and 
Feagh remained at peace in the following years. He was still 
waiting for the Spanish invasion of Ireland and England, but the 
government thought that they had come to a mutual accommo- 
dation. Reporting on his circuit of Leinster conducting assize 
courts, Sir Nicholas White, Master of the Rolls, boasted: 


I was at Ballinacor [20 October, 1584] Feagh Mc Hugh O’Byrne’s 
chief house standing at the mouth of the glen, where law never 
[before] approached. 


Although Feagh complained about the behaviour of the 
seneschals he appeared to have adopted English law in place of 
Brehon. In 1584 Feagh offered his allegiance to Sir John Perrot, 
a reputed illegitimate half brother of Queen Elizabeth, appointed 
Lord Deputy in June, handing over a son and uncle as pledges. 
He also actively assisted Harrington to hunt down and execute 
some cattle raiders hiding within his lands, even handing over to 
Harrington a son who had been involved. Feagh regularly 
reported to the Deputy in Dublin, sometimes even attired in 
English fashion, and as head of the clan, he was acknowledged as 
such by the administration when summoned to the parliament of 
April and May 1585. Feagh was an observer, but the only Gaelic 
representative of Leinster, not only acknowledging him as head of 
the clan but also as Leinster’s Gaelic overlord. The notion was to 
prepare him as M.P. when the proposed shiring of Wicklow took 
place. He certainly would have met Hugh O'Neill, Baron 
Dungannon, who was also attending the parliament, which would 
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confirm on him the title Earl of Tyrone for his loyalty, an event 
one imagines not much to Feagh’s taste. 

Baltinglass died in exile the same year, to be succeeded by his 
brother, also in exile, the Viscount Edmund Fitzeustace, 
removing fears of the old allies getting back together. As Emmett 
O’Byrne indicates, Feagh was even allowing Adam Loftus, Lord 
Chancellor and Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, to collect the 
tithes from Glendalough from about 1586. Although seemingly 
diametrically opposed, the relationship between O’Byrne and 
Loftus was close. Loftus even wrote to William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, in the aftermath of the armada crisis protesting Feagh’s 
innocence. In September 1592 Barnaby Riche and Robert Legge 
accused Loftus of having sent one of his own children to be 
fostered by Feagh, while two years later he was again accused of 
sheltering Feagh’s wife Rose in his own Dublin home. In fact it is 
possible that Feagh had become disillusioned in his hopes for 
Spanish help and that he was seeking a peaceful, cultured, and 
Catholic life. His initial appearance of loyalty to the Dublin 
administration at the outbreak of war between England and Spain 
in August 1585 may have been genuine. In February 1586 one of 
his sons escaped along with Art O’Neill from Dublin Castle and 
Feagh quickly offered another son as a pledge, denying all involve- 
ment. However he was compromised when one of his brothers 
was captured escorting Art O’Neill back to Ulster but Feagh 
obtained a safe conduct to Dublin to personally explain his case 
to Perrot. He must have been convincing for Perrot decided to 
present him at Elizabeth’s court. ‘The news caused some anxiety 
at Ballinacor as the poem book reflects, but Feagh clearly consid- 
ered going and he was extremely well and fashionably clothed in 
the English style when he presented himself again before Perrot 
in May. 

However, the spectre of Butler expansion threatened once 
more when Ormond encouraged his nephews, James and Piers, 
to secure the area between the Butler strongholds at Arklow and 
Tullow. This threat to his territory alarmed Feagh into writing to 
Lord Burghley on 15 April 1596 protesting that he was a changed 
man: 
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... [partly understand now of her gracious inclination towards me in 
granting me her most gracious pardon, the benefit whereof I can not 
receive unless I should forgo my living and content myself with a 
pension, which I presume is no part of her majesty’s meaning, 
although the curse of my life hath been such hitherto as in no way is 
worthy of so greater a favour, but rather deserve to be utterly 
subverted and overthrown... also to be restored to my poor living, 
being such as is not to be accounted of for badness of soil, as 1s suffi- 
ciently known to divers and sundry... I would sooner like it by grant 
from her highness, than hold it as heretofore I have done... I will 
never attempt anything that shall offend her majesty but with all duty 
will serve in every respect as becomes a subject, utterly renouncing to 
join or take part with any other in this realm or elsewhere that shall 
go about to disturb this state, but to the uttermost of my power will 
adventure my life in defence thereof... Most humbly beseeching your 
honours favour and furtherance herein, otherwise I shall not be able 
to live and maintain my people but by hurting and spoiling the 
subjects, which can not be but to my utter undoing. 


In addition, in May he sent the heads of six thieves to Lord 
Deputy Perrot. Feagh then appeared to exceed even this by killing 
a number of members of the O’More clan whom he had found 
within his territory. However, Perrot, although convinced that 
Feagh had changed, and believing that he could explain the 
change because of Elizabeth’s declaration that the Protestants and 
Catholics of Ireland should be treated equally, was unlikely to act 
against Butler, who was the Queen’s cousin. By August Feagh felt 
compelled to act himself and so sent Walter Reagh Fitzgerald and 
Connill O’More to attack James and Piers at their base at Clogh- 
grenan Castle. This, as David Edwards points out in ‘Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne; Forgotten Leader of the Nine Years War’, 
leads to questions of the nature of Feagh’s relationship with the 
O’Mores. As Connill was living in the woods around Shillelagh 
under Feagh’s protection, presumably he had been eliminating 
Connill’s enemies among the O’Mores, while at the same time 
using their executions to gain favour with Perrot. The truth was 
that he and Connill were protecting his foster-son, Owney’s, 
rights of succession and eliminating all rival factions and leaders 
within the O’Mores. Sir Henry Wallop was correct when he saw 
that Feagh was playing Perrot for a fool. 
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The conflict with the Butlers was soon to disabuse Perrot. In 
1586 Feagh married his daughter Margaret to Walter Reagh 
Fitzgerald, a kinsman to the Earl of Kildare, and whose family 
were enemies and victims of the Butlers in Shillelagh. At once 
Feagh secured himself an ally against both Ormond and 
Harrington. In August he sent the Fitzgeralds and O’Mores 
against the Butlers while he himself dealt with those branches of 
the Kavanaghs who had become Butler allies. In November the 
situation was worsened when Dudley Bagenal’s brother-in-law, 
Captain Henry Heron, accused the seventy-year-old Muirc- 
heartach Kavanagh of Garryhill, Feagh’s friend, cousin, and 
faithful ally, of stealing Bagenal cattle. The old man denied any 
knowledge of the theft and even offered to pay in full for Bagenal’s 
loss but Heron killed him in cold blood. Bagenal paid for the crime 
on 21 March 1587 when Walter Reagh, together with Muirc- 
heartach Kavanagh's sons, backed by Feagh's troops, captured 
Bagenal outside Leighlinbridge, mutilated, and then killed him. 
Feagh then sent Walter Reagh to Ulster for his own safety. 

Feagh once again entered into a conspiracy with Spain, and as 
Hore records in his History of the Town and County of Wexford, sailors 
were returning from Spain and Portugal reporting that Feagh was 
the big news there. A Dublin sailor returning from Lisbon in April 
1587 reported that Feagh was in communication with Phillip and 
waiting for the arrival of Spanish troops into his territory in readi- 
ness to take Dublin. A Catholic priest and spy for the ‘Tudor police 
state later revealed that Feagh had indeed written to Spain prom- 
ising support of a Spanish invasion. 

No thought remained now of presenting a reformed Feagh at 
Elizabeth’s court, and conspiracies focused upon him. One such 
conspiracy involved Captain Thomas Lee, son of Benedict Lee 
and a grandson of Sir Robert Lee of Buckinghamshire. He had 
come to Ireland in 1574 as a land-hungry settler and granted an 
estate on the undertaking that he maintain English language and 
dress. He obtained Castlereban near Athy from Sir Walter de St. 
Michael Fitzgerald. Employed as a Captain-General of Kern, he 
was actively involved in the campaigns to dispossess the Leinster 
clans. Lee married Elizabeth Peppard, the widow of John Eustace. 
Elizabeth was described as ‘Irish’ and not only did she bring her 
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accumulated wealth to the marriage but also her ability to speak, 
read, and write in both Gaelic and English. ‘This was ultimately 
the cause of their separation when, in March 1587, acting as Lee’s 
translator, she discovered and revealed a plot her husband was 
devising to capture Feagh McHugh and Walter Reagh Fitzgerald. 
Another conspiracy involved Sir John Perrot, who in May 1587 
asked Elizabeth for a hundred soldiers to exterminate Feagh: 


... such small allowance as heretofore I have requested in that behalf, 
I trust within 6 or 8 wecks, to have his head or drive him into the sea 
and settle that part that it shall be no more a gall to Leinster. 


He proposed to introduce English settlers into the Byrnes’ 
Country as soon as he had accomplished this but Perrot did not 
get the support he requested and so as an alternative he investi- 
gated the possibility of having Feagh assassinated. The first plan 
was to hire Teige O'Nolan to lure Feagh and his son Turlough 
into an ambush prepared by Sir William Collier and Harrington, 
but the ploy failed. O'Nolan then proposed to kill Feagh and 
Turlough by poison but that plot also came to nothing. (‘The affair 
is explored in depth by Hiram Morgan in his article ‘Perrot’s 
Poison Plot’). Walter Reagh returned to Leinster in December, at 
Feagh’s summons, making his submission to Perrot at Dublin. 

During the potential invasion crisis of the Spanish armada of 
1588, Feagh persistently ignored summons to report to the Lord 
Deputy. According to Perrot he was instead engaged in his own 
military mobilization and had posted lookouts on the coast. 
Perrot’s response was to exploit tensions between Feagh and his 
brothers-in-law, Teige O'Connor Faly and Phelim O’Toole, as 
well as encouraging Hugh Duff O’Byrne to attack Feagh. 
However, in June 1588 Feagh offered his submission to Perrot’s 
replacement, Lord Deputy, Sir William Fitzwilliam. The fate of 
the armada became clear in August and it is clear from the poem 
book that Feagh had prior knowledge of the armada; following 
the failure of the armada Feagh readopted his policy of co-oper- 
ation. However, he had some scores to settle at home. A meeting 
with Phelim O’Toole on 26 September 1588 turned violent and 
Phelim had to flee for his life. Feagh’s son Turlough then 
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campaigned against Phelim O’Toole until he obtained his 
submission in December following the deaths of two of Phelim 
O’Toole’s nephews in the struggle. Soon after this Phelim was 
facing a challenge for the leadership of the O"Tooles from his 
nephew Art O’Toole. Art O’Toole’s grievance was that Phelim 
had seized the lands of his father, Brian O’Toole, following his 
death back in 1549. At that time Art was put out of the way, being 
sent to the English court for an education and then an army 
career. Art returned to Ireland under the Perrot regime to claim 
Powerscourt. At first Perrot had supported his claim but then, 
believing that he had a better ally in Phelim, he had changed his 
mind and tried to bring an end to the problem by arranging for 
Art to be assassinated in Dublin. Art appealed directly to Eliza- 
beth in June 1591 but the outcome was that Fitzwilliam chose to 
appease Feagh, thereby ensuring that Phelim O"Toole's reconcil- 
lation with Feagh became very genuine. 

Since the failure of the armada Feagh had been acting very 
carefully with the Dublin administration. In 1589, when twenty- 
two hostages escaped from Dublin Castle, including two of 
Feagh's sons, Redmond and Brian, eleven were quickly recap- 
tured and Feagh acted a loyal part — sending new pledges and 
apologising at the Castle dressed as an English gentleman. Indeed 
the worst charge that could be made against Feagh at this period 
was merely that of sheltering rebels (the most notable of whom 
was to be Red Hugh O'Donnell in 1592). He was so well behaved 
that in October 1590, when Perrot found himself on trial for 
treason, Feagh answered a summons to Dublin where he freely 
talked with Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam about the flaws ofthe Perrot 
administration. Fitzwilliam became so confident of peace that he 
eventually lifted martial law 1n October 1591. There are in fact 
noindications that Feagh was active outside his own territory until 
September and October 1593, when, according to Knox in his 
History of County Mayo (1908), ‘Feagh came with force into 
Roscommon’. Knox says that the ‘English of Roscommon soon 
destroyed all of O’Byrne’s company except himself and four or 
five others.’ The incident Knox refers to was Feagh’s assistance to 
Maguire, but he was not there personally, he had sent a force of 
eighty men from Wicklow under the Connacht exile Feriagh mac 
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Hugh O’Kelly. Knox got the identities of Feriagh mac Hugh and 
Feagh McHugh confused. Captain Brabazon killed many of these 
men and the others took flight back to Wicklow. 

Feagh’s major concerns had been to do with unity and security 
in his own region. The attacks of Hugh Duff mac Donnell 
O’Byrne of Knockrath, which had been encouraged by Perrot, 
eventually brought to a head the internal Gabhal Raghnaill 
dispute between Feagh and Hugh. Hugh Duff had been an eager 
follower of Hugh mac Shane, but following the latter’s death his 
relationship with Feagh had deteriorated. 

The relationship between Feagh and Hugh Duff was certainly 
complicated by personal issues, for by a daughter of Hugh Duff, 
referred to as Feagh’s ‘concubine’, Feagh had a son named Brian 
(some sources say Turlough, but this is certainly no more than a 
confusion with the name of Feagh’s eldest legitimate son and heir, 
Turlough). There is no indication as to why the relationship broke 
up but Hugh Duff, as a client of Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormond, 
was building up his own powerbase and was appointed constable 
of Arklow Castle in April 1584, holding the manor of Arklow from 
the Butlers. Ormond had calculated well in taking advantage of 
the feud, for in a single move he had undermined Feagh’s own 
lordship. It was not until March 1589 that Feagh attacked, 
burning Knockrath and kidnapping Hugh’s wife Margaret. Hugh 
fled to Arklow Castle. In October Feagh raided horses and cattle 
from Hugh Duffs land, presenting nine of the horses to Hubert 
O’Farrell as an exchange gift, in return for the present of a harp, 
as Hubert left Ballinacor. Feagh then marched on Arklow, where 
he threatened to storm the castle unless Hugh Duff was handed 
over. Fortunately for Hugh his garrison remained loyal and Hugh 
stayed safe within Arklow Castle as Feagh was not prepared to risk 
government intervention by a siege. He had rightly foreseen 
danger in Hugh Duff, for when Feagh was on the defensive in 
January 1595 Hugh Duff emerged again as the government- 
backed leader of the Críoch Branach O’Byrnes. The fact that a 
large sector of Hugh Duffs people were engaged from then on in 
hunting Feagh's people down, together with their intimate knowl- 
edge of this territory, greatly contributed to the events leading to 
Feagh's death. 
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THE NORTH SOUTH ALLIANCE 


Red Hugh O'Donnell, of the lordship of Tyrconnell in Donegal, 
was not only heir to the lordship but his maternal grandfather was 
head of the MacDonnells of Scotland. Reckoned as princes, the 
family were represented at the courts of Scotland and France. 
However, internal civil war since the mid-sixteenth century amid 
external conflict with the O’Neills had devastated O’Donnell 
power. Sir John Perrot kept a wary eye on the situation, suspi- 
clously regarding the hopes placed in Red Hugh and the 
probability of an O’Neill-O’Donnell alliance. In 1587 he sent a 
merchant ship, disguised as a Spanish merchantman but actually 
full of solders, over to Lough Swilly in the hopes of capturing the 
fifteen year old Red Hugh. ‘There was nothing suspicious about a 
trading ship setting into Lough Swilly and the plan worked well. 
Red Hugh was lured on board at Rathmullen Castle and 'enter- 
tained’ until he was drunk out of his senses. With such a hostage 
on board, the ship was unhampered in its return to Dublin where 
the young prince was imprisoned at the castle. In 1588 his fellow 
prisoners included Feagh’s sons Redmond and Brian, and his 
brother-in-law, Hugh O’Toole of Castlekevin. Surviving 
accounts indicate that they befriended one another, but Red 
Hugh was too securely imprisoned to participate in the great 
escape of 1589, when Feagh’s sons, Redmond and Brian, broke 
out bringing numbers with them to Glenmalure including two of 
Red Hugh’s followers. 

Feagh’s brother-in-law, Phelim O’Toole of Castlekevin, 
although Perrot thought he had split Feagh and Phelim, started 
to visit Red Hugh with gifts, certainly on behalf of Feagh and 
Rose. Feagh was already allied with Red Hugh’s brother-in-law, 
Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, and it seems likely that Red Hugh 
was briefed on these visits as to a safe route and retreat to either 
Castlekevin or Ballinacor. Red Hugh made his first escape 
attempt from Dublin Castle in January 1591. It seems to have 
been an opportunist attempt and it went well at first, but exhaus- 
tion overtook Red Hugh; after three years in prison he was in no 
fit condition, and his footwear had given out. Perhaps, as Darren 
Mac Eiteagain suggests in his essay on ‘Feagh McHugh O’Byrne 
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and the Ulster Princes’, he may have been heading toward Glen- 
malure, but he had to seek help from the O"Tooles of Castlekevin 
enroute. Phelim O"Toole was glad to help, but he was not the 
O"Toole chief, acting so only in the minority of his nephew Feagh 
(Luke) O"Toole, and the rest of the O” Toole family refused to allow 
Phelim to assist Red Hugh. However, according to O'Sullivan, 
Feagh’s wife Rose was there and she came up with an idea agree- 
able to all parties. As some ofthe O"Tooles had already set out to 
capture Red Hugh, she suggested that Phelim should ‘capture’ 
him himself. He could then pretend to escort him back to Dublin 
but Feagh would stage an ‘ambush’ and rescue Red Hugh 
O'Donnell and his party. The plan almost worked; Phelim found 
Red Hugh and set up the escort while waiting for Feagh to arrive, 
but heavy rain was falling and the Avonmore flooded, preventing 
Feagh's people from crossing. In the end Phelim had to be seen 
doing what he was supposed to be doing, and so he escorted Red 
Hugh back to Dublin. However, as Emmett O'Byrne points out, 
there is another version of events contained in Art O"Toole's 1597 
letter of complaint to Elizabeth. In this Art says that Phelim's elder 
brother, Barnaby O"Toole, was the Lord of Castlekevin, and that 
he had placed O'Donnell in irons and handed him over to English 
soldiers. 

Red Hugh O'Donnell was placed under even tighter security 
on his return but behind the scenes O'Neill was preparing the way 
for another escape. A year later, 6 January 1592, Red Hugh tried 
again. This üme he was in company with his fellow prisoners, 
Henry and Art, the sons of Shane O'Neill. Up to this point Shane 
had been a deadly enemy to the rival branch led by Red Hugh's 
brother-in-law Hugh O'Neill and their O'Donnell alliance. Feagh 
had Edward Eustace acting as his agent on the outside. Eustace, 
disguised as a horse boy, had smuggled in a file and a silk rope; 
and he was also to be their guide to safety in Ballinacor. The chief 
jailor was dying and supervision was lax, but nevertheless the 
operation was difficult. After Red Hugh filed through the chains, 
they escaped, using the rope, down a lavatory into the moat. Prob- 
ably mistrusting Feagh, Henry O'Neill ran off into the night and 
made his own way back to Ulster. Art O'Neill dislodged a stone 
that injured him and he fell into the moat and had to be rescued 
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by Red Hugh. Eustace was waiting but the horse he kept in prepa- 
ration was missing, and the lads, wet-through after swimming the 
moat, had to make their way on foot. Art was injured and it had 
been snowing as they headed into the mountains. Eventually 
O’Donnell and O’Neill had to rest and Eustace went ahead to 
seek help from Feagh. Feagh sent out a party carrying food and 
ale for the escapees but they were virtually frozen when discov- 
ered. Art was dying and was taken out of Red Hugh’s sight. He 
was buried there at Granabeg under Table Mountain, in a hollow 
that is known today as ‘Art’s Grave.’ 

Art’s cousin, Lachlan McLean of Duart, later claimed that Art 
had been murdered on Feagh’s instructions because of his alliance 
with the Earl of Tyrone. There is some evidence to support this 
especially in the light of Feagh’s desire to promote strong clan 
leadership by the elimination of rivals. Red Hugh had to be 
carried to Glenmalure, where he was hidden in a secluded house. 
His feet had frostbite and Feagh’s doctors had to amputate both 
big toes. The administration did not risk an attack; instead they 
tried to guard the northern routes. Tyrone sent Turlough 
O’Hagan to guide Red Hugh back to Ulster. He had been well 
tended by Feagh, and left with many gifts. According to a testi- 
mony given by James Fitzgerald they exchanged oaths to assist 
each other, O’Donnell promising to come out whenever Feagh 
did, and also to obtain the same oath from ‘Tyrone and Maguire. 
The company probably heard Mass before O’Donnell was given 
over to the care of Turlough Buidhe O’ Hagan and escorted by a 
company of horse under Phelim and Barnaby O’Toole of 
Castlekevin, under the overall command of Walter Reagh 
Fitzgerald, as far as the Liffey ford. On his return Red Hugh 
managed to expel English forces from their stronghold at Donegal 
Castle. 

Red Hugh was elected chief of the O'Donnells and he 
succeeded in reuniting his territory. Then, as Tyrone’s ally, he 
aided him in overthrowing Turlough O’Neill of Strabane, a rival 
for the leadership of the O’Neills. Ulster was virtually united and 
independent of Tudor power. The events of 1594, with Feagh at 
war in the south together with Tyrone's anti-Tudor conspiracy in 
the north, saw the commencement of what became known as the 
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Nine Years War. This was a north south partnership, and as 
Emmett O'Byrne says, ‘Fiach formed the third part of a (now 
forgotten) triumvirate’, and although the war ended in defeat the 
ideals behind it survived and were amongst the beginnings of 
modern Ireland. ‘The Gabhal Raghnaill had shown the strength 
that could be gained in confederacies outside the traditional clan 
system, as well as the value of strong leadership. Hugh and Feagh 
had resurrected a Gaelic Leinster, now ready to act in unison with 
the rest of Gaelic Ireland, particularly Ulster. Although a notion 
born in defeat, it never died. 


THE REVENGE OF WALTER FITZGERALD 


In 1594 an unexpected turn of events occurred when Walter 
Reagh Fitzgerald, husband to Feagh’s daughter Margery, was 
expelled from his home at Shillelagh by the sheriff of Kildare, Sir 
Piers Fitzgerald. In revenge Walter, two of his brothers, and three 
of Feagh’s sons, led by Turlough, retaliated. At dawn on 18 March 
1594 they attacked Ardree Castle and set fire to it, watching the 
flames until dusk. Sir Piers, together with his family, died in the 
fire. Deputy Fitzwilliam held Feagh responsible, seeing in it a 
conspiracy between him and Tyrone, and at first sight it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that he was not, since his two chief lieutenants, 
Turlough and Walter Reagh, had led the raid. On the other hand 
the event was ill-timed for Feagh, who was planning greater things 
in the long term in league with Ulster and Spain. Feagh strongly 
denied responsibility, accusing Walter Fitzgerald of leading his 
sons astray in that ‘wicked and detestable feat,’ even offering to 
banish Fitzgerald. At the time he was still preparing for war, with 
men hard at work making pikes, and raiding parties scouring the 
countryside in search of arms and ammunition. In May spies 
reported that Feagh was seriously considering leaving for Spain 
and abandoning Walter Reagh and his sons to the situation they 
had created. However, at least four Spaniards and a Jesuit from 
Brittany had arrived at Ballinacor in May, which perhaps put an 
end to that scenario. 

On 11 May, Feagh wrote to Fitzwilliam asking for a swift 
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pardon but Fitzwilliam was recommending a direct attack on 
Feagh. Feagh then went so far as to request Lord Burghley, in a 
letter of 18 July, to intercede with Elizabeth for him, but at the 
same time Sir Robert Cecil was considering an offer made by 
Brian Reagh O’More to assassinate Feagh. Brian Reagh was a 
natural son of Rory Oge O’More, born as the result of an affair 
with one of his followers. In 1589 his mother had told him the 
truth of his parentage and he suddenly found himself a member 
of the ruling family and a half-brother of Owney. In 1592 he was 
in London but unfortunately recognised as a rebel by Sir Charles 
O’Carroll and imprisoned. The offer to assassinate Feagh prob- 
ably secured his release. The evidence suggests that despite his 
difficulties with Owney as a rival leader of the O’Mores, his own 
relationship with Feagh was positive. Fitzwilliam had meanwhile 
requested 1,500 troops sent over from England to crush Feagh but 
Elizabeth, ever economically minded, decided to appoint Sir 
William Russell as deputy in April, and he arrived in Ireland in 
August. 

His first stance was hard line with the reintroduction of martial 
law — but only against Feagh and his forces, and only under the 
direction of the Queen’s cousin, Ormond. Feagh responded by 
sending the young Owney O’More, whom he had brought up, 
back to raise Laois alongside the experienced Piers Grace, and 
divert the attention of the crown forces, while summoning all men 
in October aged between sixteen and sixty within Gabhal Ragh- 
naill to appear in arms for service. He also commissioned his 
natural son Brian to attack settlers in Wicklow. Spies beset Feagh 
continually, reporting his movement, his correspondence with 
Tyrone, and his meeting with Brian O’ Rourke of Leitrim. One of 
his inner circle was conveying information to the sheriff, Joshua 
Mynce of Carlow. Tyrone was clearly not ready to move, and 
while Feagh had been forced into a war footing Tyrone was 
waiting for Spanish intervention. 

On 26 October Feagh offered to go to England to personally 
appeal to Elizabeth, but he discovered that his case had been 
harmed by Art Kinsella, Chief of the Kinsellas, who had claimed 
to Burghley that Feagh and Walter Reagh had also attacked his 
land and family. Russell was also playing for time now until his 
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preparations would be ready and he was happy to continue the 
banter with Feagh, responding on 1 November that no hurt would 
be done to Feagh until the Queen’s will was known. By 6 
December Russell was ready for action, Feagh, who was still 
desperate to buy time, sent an apology to Russell for not surren- 
dering a hostage, and on the 16th Walter also wrote asking for a 
pardon, but he rashly warned that if Feagh was persecuted: 


and no kin or worldly goods left to him, he will kill both woman and 
child and burn the poor subjects, and that to no profit for him or 
anybody else. 


The New Year saw Feagh with a unit of one-hundred and sixty- 
pikemen march through Carlow and Kildare to Saggart and Sir 
Nicholas White reported that he had sent messengers to Ulster for 
reinforcements. Meanwhile Walter Reagh led an attack upon Art 
Kinsella. Russell determined to use this opportunity to destroy 
Gabhal Raghnaill; he set out from Dublin on 16 January 1595. 


UNKENNELING THE FOX 


On 26 January 1595, Russell attempted a stealth attack on Balli- 
nacor. The story was told by nineteenth century writer Standish 
O'Grady in Mona-Reulta, The Bog of Stars, of how Feagh's guards 
heard the sound of a drum and raised the alarm. Feagh saw his 
people safely through a postern gate and began a counter attack 
keeping Russell’s soldiers pinned down until they could make 
good their escape to Drumkitt in the morning. The Annals of the 
Fours Masters also describes the attack: 


... before they had passed through the gate of the rampart that 
surrounded it the sound of a drum was accidentally heard from the 
soldiers who were into the castle. Feagh with his people took the 
alarm and he rose up suddenly and sent a party of his people, men, 
boys and women, out through the postern doors, and he followed 
them and conveyed them all in safety to the wilds and recesses 
where he considered them secure. 


Feagh's 'castle' at Ballinacor was in fact a complex of ring forts 
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or raths, two of which were called ‘Grianan Beg’ and ‘Grianan 
Mor’ as Harry Long discusses in ‘Settlement and Social Life in 
Feagh McHugh O’Byrne’s Ballinacor’. Although unexcavated 
the surviving evidence suggests that these were a number of halls 
surrounded by an earthen bank that was topped by a plashed 
wood, forming a living wall of intertwined shoots. The State 
Papers describe how Russell’s soldiers garrisoned Ballinacor and 
‘cut down the plashed wood near the house’ ~ in effect the ‘curtain 
wall’ of the fort. Given the O’Byrne’s timber trading connections 
with Dublin the halls it contained were probably modern and 
sophisticated half-timbered buildings rather than the log-cabin 
type buildings usually imagined. The site may be found half way 
up the Priest’s Hill on the right hand side of the edge of *Tate's 
Field” as it is locally known and it may be seen that the fort was 
strategically placed to control Greenane Bridge and the entrance 
to the valley. With its destruction there passed a way of life. As 
Long points out, the Poem Book of the O’Byrnes praised Ballinacor as 
a ‘hunting haven’ where Rose passed her leisure time embroi- 
dering ‘silken hounds’ and a ‘golden stag.’ 

January also saw Russell’s soldiers shoot dead a seminary priest 
near Ballinacor. He was probably from the nearby Franciscan 
friary of Ballinabarney, an establishment which flourished under 
Feagh’s patronage and most likely that of Hugh before him. The 
area was controlled now by patrols sent out from Ballinacor under 
Captain Street and Hugh Duff, who had the advantage of 
knowing the area. Russell had coordinated his plan well, the 
O’Tooles were also forced from Castlekevin by another garrison 
while outposts encircled Feagh on every route. 

The situation appeared hopeless and one of Feagh’s brothers 
surrendered himself. Despite the garrisons, on 30 January Feagh's 
sons and Walter Reagh’s brother, Garrett Fitzgerald, attacked the 
Dublin suburb of Crumlin, firing the settlement and taking the 
lead from the church roof to be later melted down into bullets, but 
Russell counter-attacked the following day with alarming effi- 
ciency, frightening many of Feagh’s officers into surrender. 
Russell, returning to Dublin, prepared a force of four-hundred 
soldiers to ‘unkennel the fox out of his den of Drumkitt’. 
Harrington in the meantime held parley with Feagh and Walter 
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‘at a place between two great hills’ and though Feagh spoke 
mildly, Walter was totally unrepentant. Drumkitt, described as 
‘Feagh’s strongest castle’, was taken and burned, his uncle, 
Redmond, killed, and the glens constantly patrolled. In order to 
ensure a safer passage for food and ammunition to his garrison, 
which was now being supplied from Arklow, Russell left his mark 
on the landscape by having a road cleared through Kilcommon 
which is today known as *Deputy's Pass’. Tyrone sent a letter to 
Sir Edward Moore of Mellifont on 2 February demanding the end 
of the offensive against Feagh. 

On 4 February Russell marched out to rejoin the garrison he 
had left at Ballinacor. Feagh asked to parley but Russell refused, 
instead authorising Harrington to meet Feagh a few days later 
when the meeting ended in deadlock. Russell spent the next two 
wecks supervising the construction of a new fort on the site. At last 
Tyrone responded to Feagh’s appeals and he ordered his brother 
Art to attack and destroy the government fort at Blackwater near 
Armagh on 16 February. In May 1595 he seized Monaghan 
Castle, coming out at last in open war. Russell was not to be 
distracted and he put up a reward of £100 for Feagh’s head, or 
£140 ifhe was taken alive. The Earl of Ormond arrived with rein- 
forcements from Kilkenny, and on the same day, 21 February, 
Ormond’s troops drove Walter Reagh out of his house at Bally- 
nahorna, or Cronyhorn, near Carnew. They captured, tortured 
and killed his brother Garrett, who revealed Feagh’s hopes of 
assistance from the north. A hammer-blow in the escape fractured 
Walter’s thigh, and he had to be carried to the safety of a cave by 
his mother’s nephews, Diarmait and Cétach O’ Toole. It appears 
that these betrayed him on 7 April to Harrington in return for the 
reward for his capture. However, there is a conflicting account of 
Walter’s betrayal, to the effect that ‘his physician, who would 
gather herbs, betrayed him’. It took Russell and Harrington just 
two days to plan the operations, and with the help of two surviving 
Ardree Fitzgeralds and Murrough, the son of Teige Oge O’Byrne, 
they took Walter Reagh Fitzgerald alive. Walter was taken to 
Dublin Castle where he was tortured and hung in chains for 
twenty-four hours before his execution. Under torture, he 
revealed everything he knew, the fact that Tyrone had promised 
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to land a thousand men at Arklow and that Phillip II had prom- 
ised military assistance to Tyrone. A few months later, both of 
Walter Reagh’s Fitzgerald's O’Toole cousins — Harrington's 
agents were attacked by Captain Lee, who murdered Diarmait 
and injured Cétach. Harrington complained to Burghley and 
consequently Lee was briefly ‘imprisoned’ for the misdemeanour. 
Russell felt able to return to Dublin on 24 February, leaving Balli- 
nacor, which he had renamed ‘Mount Russell strongly 
garrisoned. However, Russell’s absence told in the burning of 
Arklow on 28 February. 

Feagh was unable to retake Ballinacor; Russell’s re-fortification 
had worked leaving him in a desperate situation, pinned down by 
Tudor garrisons at Newcastle, Castlekevin, Ballinacor and Ennis- 
corthy, and Ormond strongholds at Rathvilly and Arklow. 
Unable to contemplate a pitched battle, he broke his forces down 
into smaller units scattered throughout his territory and travelled 
between them accompanied by only a small bodyguard. Russell 
arrived again at Shillelagh on 11 April having been warned of 
possible counter-attack by Feagh but nothing happened and he 
considered the situation so under control that he returned to 
Dublin on the 16th. Feagh met with further disaster on 28 April 
when his wife, Rose, was captured by Harrington and sent as pris- 
oner to Dublin Castle. Russell, in accordance with this plan ‘to 
make them cut the throats, one of the other’ was encouraging 
betrayal everywhere. Rose was tried on charges of treason on 27 
May and sentenced to burn at the stake as a witch. With this 
horrific sentence hanging over her, she was fed information to 
convince her that her stepson Turlough was bent on betraying 
Feagh. After four weeks confinement Rose was at last reprieved 
upon a promise to betray Turlough. In November Sir Henry 
Wallop wrote to Sir John Puckering that: 


Rose wanted her step-son dead a long time ... whereunto an oppor- 
tunity was offered by means his father suspected [that Turlough] went 
about either to forsake or betray him, having intelligence that he had 
secret correspondence with the Lord Deputy and so earnestly did she 
urge this matter in private to Feagh that she persuaded him, for his 
own safety, to apprehend him and deliver him to the state under 
colour of service rather than that he himself should shed his blood. 
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There may be some truth in the allegations against Turlough, 
as in July 1590 a certain ‘Turlough O’Byrne had indeed received 
grants of head rents of various lands in several counties for taking 
up the English cause. Could he have been the weak link in Feagh’s 
chain of command? It is possible that Turlough was conveying 
secrets either via Dorothy or else directly to his father-in-law, 
Murchad O’Byrne of Kiltimon, an active government supporter. 
Certainly there appears to have been no dissension in the family 
following Turlough's removal, which came about when Feagh 
had a narrow escape. One of Feagh’s own scouts had been turned 
by Russell’s spymaster, Sergeant Major John Chichester. The 
result of this was that Captain Street’s company were led to his 
hideout in the village of Aughavanagh, in Glenlorcan at Glen- 
dalough, on 30 May. Both of his foster-brothers, Art and Robert 
O’Byrne of Clonmore, and two of their sisters, several soldiers and 
most of the village were slaughtered. Feagh was shot in the thigh 
and knifed, and throwing down his weapons he barely evaded 
capture. Harrington wrote to Russell informing him to the effect 
that the old man was finished. Feagh must have believed that 
Turlough had betrayed him, for the following day Feagh sent his 
foster-sister to Harrington to offer his ‘wicked son’ Turlough, 
together with Walter Reagh’s brother, Maurice Fitzgerald, ‘to 
receive what punishment law would show them’. Owney O'More 
was also offered as a hostage; in return for all this Feagh asked for 
four months truce. Russell and Harrington urged the Privy 
Council to accept the offer ‘as most of those involved in the 
murder’ of Sheriff Fitzgerald were now slain and “Turlough was 
Feagh’s most dangerous man’. Even Russell was shocked by 
Feagh’s reaction. Feagh accordingly received his truce. Once 
Turlough was inside Dublin Castle he was offered his life, if 
through a ‘counter practice’ he would agree to kill his father. 
There must have been some confidence in making this offer but 
it is not known whether Turlough refused or of if Russell was not 
allowed to proceed on this, for Turlough was put to some 'extra- 
ordinary manner of death’ outside Dublin Castle on 18 July 1595, 
and Rose was quietly released soon after. 

In May 1595 Sir John Norris arrived in Ireland in May 1595 
as an agent of Lord Burghley. He could not understand the 
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priority given to suppressing Feagh while Hugh O'Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, overwhelmed the north and by August he had over- 
ridden Russell and diverted efforts into the war with Tyrone. 
What neither Norris nor Russell realised was that Spain had asked 
the Irish lords to buy time while preparations were made, but with 
Feagh’s capabilities wrecked in the south Tyrone and O’Donnell, 
having so far the military advantage, entered negotiations in 
October 1595. Feagh made the best of the breathing space he had 
suddenly gained. He entered talks with Harrington and by 25 
September they came to an agreement. Feagh handed over a 
hostage and was granted two months truce. His position was 
helped because of friction between Harrington and one of 
Russell’s commanders, Captain Thomas Lee, for on the same day 
Harrington wrote bitterly to Burghley complaining that Lee had 
murdered Cétach O"Toole and wounded his bother Diarmait. 
On 9 November, Feagh appeared before Russell at Dublin, under 
Harrington's protection, kneeling humbly to plead for mercy. 
Henry Wallop, who had estates in Co. Wexford, opposed 
Feagh's pardon, writing to Sir John Puckering on 17 November 
pressing for the continuation of the offensive against Feagh. 
However, Russell wanted to make an example of him, arrogantly 
reporting that Feagh posed no danger being ‘old and sickly’ and 
‘spent with years’, but he extended Feagh’s protection (truce) for 
another three months. Both Tyrone and O'Donnell were insisting 
on Feagh’s pardon but nothing happened for a while, until in 
April Feagh suddenly petitioned Burghley to speed up his pardon. 
He asked for the grant of the entire Byrnes’ Country to him, the 
lands not only of Ranelagh but of Crioch Branach as well. In fact 
the whole letter was written tongue in cheek, full of humble 
apology but concluding with a threat. As an afterthought, he later 
made a separate request for the return of Ballinacor. He used the 
Tudor government machinery against itself, as Spain had hoped, 
with more skill than Tyrone and O’Donnell combined. Sir John 
Norris started negotiations with Feagh behind Russell’s back and, 
as Tudor grandees argued in court, Feagh planned his recovery. 
Feagh was already engaged in a war by proxy, directing oper- 
ations led by his sons, and by allies among the O’Mores, 
Kavanaghs, Butlers, Graces, and O’Farrells. Owney O’More 
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won a significant victory over the Cosbys at the Battle of Strad- 
bally Bridge on 19 May 1596. The Annals of the Four Masters record 
the event: 


Owney, son of Rory Oge... was at this time a gentleman skilled in the 
arts of war, and Laois was totally ravaged by him, both its crops, corn 
and dwellings, so that there was nothing in the territory outside the 
lock of a gate, or a bawn, which was not in his power. He slew a 
gentleman of the English who was at Stradbally, who possessed a 
large portion of the territory by authority of the sovereign, namely 
[Alexander] Cosby, the son of Master Francis. 


The reality of the situation dawned on the government too late; 
in June 1596 the administration asked Murrough mac Teige Oge 
O’Byrne to deliver fresh ammunition to the occupying garrison 
at Ballinacor. On 21 June 1596, Feagh gathered the clan at 
Coolattin, where they united with the followers of Feagh’s 
nephews, Gerald and Morgan Kavanagh of Clonmullen. His 
foster-son, Owney O'More, brought sixty men from Laois, and 
Tyrone had at least promised over two-hundred musketeers from 
Ulster. The next day Feagh sent a letter to Sir Thomas Colclough 
demanding the return of his goods, including a hackney taken 
from one of his followers at St. Mullins Fair. He warned that, 
‘unless you make amends of these things presently, I will not bear 
the like abuse at any mans hand.’ In May surprising intelligence 
was reported, that James Butler of Cloghgrenan was going to 
marry Doreen O'More, Feagh's niece. 

This was the first indication that Feagh, even with his back to 
the wall, was still capable of turning old enemies to allies. The 
Butler brothers were in it for themselves, massively discontented 
that they had been excluded from their right of succession to their 
uncle Thomas’s earldom they looked to see what they could gain 
from the Catholic alliance. Acting again as the lord of Leinster, 
Feagh wrote to Ormond on 13 June ordering him to cease inter- 
fering with his mother's lands in Cosha. A few days later, on 21 
June, he wrote to Sir Thomas Colclough of Tintern to cease his 
raids on south Wicklow and St. Mullins. Both Ormond and 
Colclough expressed fears that Feagh was bringing the 
Kavanaghs back into his alliance. Colclough reported that 
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Feagh’s son Phelim had held a conference with Gerald MacMur- 
rough Kavanagh of Garryhill and Owney O’More. Colclough 
was suspicious that the Keatings and Edmund Butler, Viscount 
Mountgarret, were also being drawn into this alliance. According 
to his information Piers Butler of Cloghgrenan had sworn alle- 
giance to Domhnall Spainneach MacMurrough Kavanagh, 
Feagh’s latest chosen king of Leinster, on 25 June, and the pair 
had then proceeded to a meeting with Feagh in the forests of 
Coolattin. 

Feagh’s renewal of confidence may well have been due to news 
that Tyrone had met no less than three Spanish emissaries in May 
and June during which period the cautious Phillip II was ascer- 
taining the commitment of the Ulster lords to a Spanish invasion. 
In the light of this, Tyrone had agreed to reject peace with the 
Tudor administration, pleading for an army to be sent to Ireland 
and agreeing for Phillip’s nephew, the Archduke Albert, to be 
appointed as their sovereign. Against this however, Feagh’s 
overall position within his clan was now weak, he was not only 
opposed by Murrough mac Teige O’Byrne and Hugh Duff 
O’Byrne, but also his reconciliation with Murrough’s brother, 
Gerald Odhar O’Byrne, the head of Newrath, had faded some- 
time after their alliance at Glenmalure in 1580. Gerald was now 
actively loyal to the government, even informing them of Feagh’s 
activities. In 1590 he informed them that Fergus O’Farrell, a 
Longford chieftain, had sent his son Hubert on an envoy to Feagh. 
Gerald’s brother, Murrough mac Teige, openly assisted 
Harrington in the capture of Walter Reagh Fitzgerald, and his 
own private troops, consisting of twenty kerne, were involved with 
Russell’s forces in the final hunt for Feagh in 1597. Meanwhile, 
Sir Francis Drake had raided Cadiz, damaging and disrupting the 
Spanish invasion fleet. 

Russell was behind another assassination attempt upon Feagh 
in late July, this time by Captain Thomas Lee. Lee proposed a 
meeting to discuss an alleged cattle raid made by the O’Byrnes, 
but when Feagh reached the rendezvous, Lee, without warning, 
ordered a cavalry charge; however, Feagh escaped. On 22 July 
1596 Russell was ordered to cease all military activity against 
Feagh because Elizabeth had decided to grant him a pardon, and 
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on the 26th Harrington wrote to the Privy Council on Feagh’s 
behalf with demonstrations of loyalty as well as asking when the 
letters patent to his estates would be granted. 

On 3 August 1596 his former enemies, the Earl of Ormond’s 
nephews, Piers and James Butler of Cloghgrenan, openly joined 
Feagh, committing to the cause by solemn oaths taken at a 
meeting on Barncashel Hill, Shillelagh. ‘Tyrone had in return 
promised to support their claims to the Ormond earldom. On the 
same day Feagh was formally pardoned and instructions issued 
for the return of his estates. 

On 13 August Captain Parkins, the commander of the govern- 
ment garrison at Ballinacor despatched an urgent message to 
Russell saying that the Butlers, O'Mores, and Kavanaghs had 
joined Feagh’s camp the previous day. Soon after, James Butler 
attacked Ballinacor and executed six of the garrison. When Feagh 
was asked to explain the attack he said he knew nothing about it, 
that strangers had been responsible. Ballinacor suffered a 
midnight attack by the Butlers again on 16 August. Even Russell 
admired the old man, writing to Burghley on the 15th that Feagh 
had ‘greater ability than Tyrone.’ Feagh now wrote to Tyrone on 
the 17th saying he was ready to take Ballinacor back and asking 
for a company of O’Donnell’s Connacht shot to serve as his body- 
guard. He explained that he was still keeping up the pretence of 
peace but the skirmish of three weeks previous had been entirely 
of Captain Lee’s making. Hopes were high, for the arrival of the 
Spanish still appeared imminent. In September a munitions 
convoy was ambushed on the road to Ballinacor, while on the 9th, 
with a little inside help via a bribed sergeant, Ballinacor was 
retaken by Feagh and his son Redmond on promise of quarter. 
The commander of the fort, Captain Tutcher Parkins, was 
brought before Feagh, who laid his hand upon his sword as if to 
slay him but then said that he had promised his life and would 
keep his promise. All the same, Feagh then burned Lee's estate at 
Newtown in Co. Carlow. 

Feagh unleashed his war machine, and in company with 
Domhnall Spainneach Kavanagh and Barnaby O” Toole, he took 
much of Wicklow and the southern Pale under his control, even 
threatening the government base at Castlekevin, while the Butlers 
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engaged in civil war. However, Ormond gained the upper hand, 
taking the castles of Cloghgrenan and Tullow from his nephews 
and regaining control of Kilkenny and Carlow. Russell returned 
to oversee the construction of a new fort at Rathdrum, using the 
existing church, St. Saviours, for this purpose; possibly because it 
was the only stone building nearby. He rode to the woods and 
pointed to certain houses to be demolished in order that the 
timber could also be used in the fort. His party was being watched, 
for a volley of shot came from the woods and Captain Street and 
the Sergeant Major skirmished for half an hour. Russell held an 
enquiry into the loss of Ballinacor and as a result Captain 
Tucher’s unfortunate sergeant was executed for yielding the fort. 

However it was at this point that Russell’s fortunes turned 
again, for somebody, a relative, betrayed Feagh. On 21 
September Russell marched with two hundred foot and fifty horse 
to Ballinacor: 


Drawing near the ford, the rebels raised the cry and made show on 
the hill by Ballinacor... and drew to meet us at the bridge. Notwith- 
standing they played upon us, our soldiers behaved themselves so well 
that we drove them from their stand and passed over the ford with 
small loss and some hurt. 


Russell now sent: 


Lee and Street another way into the glen; and coming to a town of 
Feagh’s named Farreneeran, they burned it, and returning thence, 
the rebels skirmished with them for about an hour... 


Ormond arrived at the camp with reinforcements on 3 October. 
Russell’s journal records that: 


About midnight, My lord sent out John Chichester and Captain Lee 
with our foot [soldiers], two separate ways, into the glen, and by 
daybreak of the 4th he himself, [Russell] with fifty horse, rode through 
part of the glen up the mountains six miles, where we met Chichester 
and his company, who had been discovered by rebels; and, drawing 
together on the mountain side, we descried about 100 of the enemy, 
which showed themselves at the glenside. My lord, knowing that there 
would be no service performed without great disadvantage, 
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commanded Chichester to draw back; and in returning towards the 
camp, we saw Captain Lee on the mountain by Ballinacor, with a 
prey of 300 cows, and stayed there till my lord drew down to assist 
him. 


Unknown to Feagh, the war was lost on 13 October with the 
Spanish invasion fleet destroyed by storms. However, the Privy 
Council summoned Russell back to Dublin because they were far 
from comfortable about these manoeuvres in the Byrnes’ 
Country. They strongly proposed that the campaign against 
Feagh should end because it was feared that ‘Feagh would ruin 
the whole Pale’. ‘Tyrone had also put pressure on the Council and 
was insisting that Sir John Norris, Burghley's agent, had already 
obtained Feagh's pardon. However, Russell refused to listen and 
he returned to Rathdrum, where two-hundred more reinforce- 
ments joined him. His return was the cue for more cattle raiding 
and skirmishes. On 4 November he executed one of Feagh's 
foster-sons and nearly captured Feagh and Rose together during 
an early morning raid. 

During the second week of November Russell had gained some 
advantage and he was able to move his main camp nearer to 
‘Boylieboy’ at the entrance to the glens, threatening Ballinacor 
again. It had taken three battles at Greenane ford, on 3 and 23 
October and 10 November to get this far. However, with heavy 
rain on the 16th the camp was raised, Russell spitefully executing 
Feagh's illegitimate son Brian on the same day. Captain 
Montague, whom he left at Ballinacor, wrote twelve days later 
that: 


Captain Thomas Lee, in coming from Wicklow with provisions for 
the fort at Rathdrum was set upon at a ford a mile from the fort by 
Feagh McHugh, but with the help of some horsemen killed thirty of 
the rebels, among whom were Morris Dubh [O'Byrne] Feagh’s 
nephew and secretary, and Edmond McShane, [O'Byrne] his uncle. 


The next day Captain Lee sent in seventeen ‘traitors’ heads, 
and he continued to pick off Feagh’s people one by one as the 
opportunity presented itself. Tyrone was deeply concerned at 
Feagh’s situation and basing a large army at Dundalk, he threat- 
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ened to invade the Pale. Russell answered him on 30 November 
that the campaign would continue; absolutely refusing to accept 
that Tyrone’s previous peace treaty with Norris had included 
Feagh. A concerned Norris warned Cecil on 11 December that 
Tyrone would go to war unless Feagh was pardoned, but Russell 
stubbornly persisted in a war of attrition. 

Feagh concentrated in cutting supply lines into Wicklow, but 
even so it was dangerous, and on 14 December he had some 
serious casualties in a skirmish with Captain Lee during which he 
lost Muiris Kavanagh (who, if the sources are not confused, was 
another nephew of Feagh’s who had replaced Morris Dubh 
O’Byrne as his secretary). Russell wrote to Cecil on 27 December 
arguing for the campaign to continue. Delegates from Tyrone and 
Feagh, Piers Butler and Captain Richard Tyrell, met up in 
January in Laois under the supervision of Owney O’More. Soon 
afterwards a new peace deal was brokered between ‘Tyrone and 
Sir John Norris which seemed to leave no doubt that Feagh was 
included this time. Tyrone was confident and wrote to Feagh on 
5 January telling him of the news and to expect hostilities to cease. 
Russell simply ignored it. The situation was confusing for Feagh 
who wrote directly to Norris on 8 February enquiring if he had 
actually been included in the peace. Sir John Norris backtracked 
then and wrote to Cecil informing him that Feagh wanted to be 
included in the peace, but what he actually recommended was 
war against both Tyrone and Feagh. Russell backed this up by 
despatching a similar letter to Burghley. In March 1597 Captain 
Lee killed James Butler of Cloghgrenan together with some of the 
sons of Hugh Geangach O’Byrne of Clonmore, and he captured 
Feagh’s former brother-in-law, Cahir Rua Kavanagh, who was 
later executed. 

Russell’s failure to either cease his campaign against Feagh or 
successfully crush him had brought him into disgrace with Eliza- 
beth. In early March Russell paid a flying visit to Glenmalure and 
marched from Farrenerren to Ballinacor as an act of bravado, 
then to the bottom of the glen where he dined and knighted his 
sergeant major, Sir John Chichester, in the very place where ‘Sir 
Peter Carew was killed in Lord Grey’s time.’ The heads of Feagh’s 
followers continued to be presented to Russell but Feagh held on, 
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still believing that Spanish help was on the way. Muircheartach 
O’Toole, his ambassador to Phillip II, had returned to Ireland via 
Scotland, and although his appeals for pardon were constantly 
rejected he had managed to engage both Harrington and Sir 
William Hartpole, constable of Carlow Castle, in local peace 
negotiations. Rose was his emissary with both of them. It was Lee 
who accused Harrington of having been in communication with 
Rose, and indeed many years later, in 1610, the Earl of Thomond 
alleged that Hartpole had provided her a safe refuge in his own 
house for Feagh’s peace of mind during the last campaign. Piers 
Butler also surrendered and asked protection of Hartpole on 13 
March, but the earl refused. 

Another ally, Turlough O’Toole also gave up and entered his 
forces into government service. On the same day an ammunition 
train bound for Wicklow blew up in Dublin destroying a consid- 
erable area, which no doubt increased the feelings of unpopularity 
within the Pale towards Russell’s campaign. According to Price 
yet another assassination attempt upon Feagh failed a day or two 
later. Meanwhile Tyrone was busy trying to arrange terms for 
Feagh. He wrote to him on 17 April 1597 saying, ‘Send your wife 
Rose, or any other messenger, to the meeting with the Lord 
General, Norris, to settle a peace for you.’ Russell by now was left 
with little creditability towards his deputyship in Ireland and 
believed that the only way to break his fall from power would be 
to concentrate on obtaining Feagh’s death. 

Deputy Russell set out on his last journey towards the glens and 
rode to Rathdrum, where the foot companies met him on the 
night of 7 May. The following day Sunday, 8 May 1597 his 
journal records that: 


Early in the morning our foot entered the glens and fell into that 
quarter where Feagh McHugh lay; and coming several ways on him, 
it pleased God to deliver him into our hands, being so hardily followed 
as that he was run out of breath, and forced to take a cave where one 
Milbourne, sergeant to Captain Lee, first lighted on him, and the fury 
of our soldiers was so great as he could not be brought away alive; 
thereupon the said sergeant cut off Feagh’s head with his own sword 
and presented his head to my lord, [Russell] which with his carcass 
was brought to Dublin, to the great comfort and joy of all that 
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province. Many of his followers were slain and 200 cows were taken 
with much pillage. My Lord returned to Rathdrum, and there before 
the fort [he] knighted Sir Calistinas Brooke, Sir Thomas Maria Wing- 
field and Sir Richard Trever. 


Lee later swore to Phelim, in a conference at Rathmines, that 
he was not responsible for the killing. Edward Stanley sent an 
account of the event to Cecil that clearly demonstrates that Feagh 
was betrayed: 


The Deputy having secured a draught upon Feagh by one of his own 
followers marched from Rathdrum, and on Sunday morning the 
guide played his part so well, that some of the soldiers were presently 
brought upon him in his cabin, where he was hidden with three or 
four sworn men, who were all slain with himself. This was the end of 
an enemy more dangerous and hurtful to the Pale than all the rebels 
in Ireland; but whatever the cause is, I know not, the people have their 
hearts so hardened towards us, that none rejoiceth at any good service 
done. 


The Four Masters carry a simple obituary: 


Feagh son of Hugh, son of John from Glenmalure, was slain in the 
first month of summer in this year, having been treacherously 
betrayed by a relative at the bidding of the chief justiciar of Ireland, 
Sir Wiliam Russell. 


Though wounded and captured it appeared that Feagh tried 
one last manoeuvre for according to William Farmer, the Dublin 
annalist, Feagh asked for mercy, telling Milburne that he would 
get a good price for him alive. Milburne replied that ‘his head was 
the best pledge he did look for, and so killed him and cut off his 
head.’ Feagh’s body was quartered and his remains displayed and 
head spiked over the gate at Dublin Castle but there 1s a strong 
tradition that, asin the case of Sir Thomas More, his family recov- 
ered the head through bribery and another head was substituted. 
It was Loftus who announced to the Privy Council that the 
‘ancient and cankered traitor’ had been killed, and Fenton who 
wrote to the court informing Cecil, commenting that the Spanish 
had ‘built more for their purpose [upon Feagh] than upon Tyrone 
himself’. He was correct. The head, whether Feagh's or not, was 
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preserved in salt and sent as a trophy by Captain Lee to Queen 
Elizabeth, who signed his accompanying letter ‘Your bog 
Irishman’. Elizabeth was offended that — ‘the head of such a base 
Robin Hood is brought so solemnly into England.’ She sarcasti- 
cally remarked that they ‘had taken the wolf but left the cubs,’ 
reflecting Cecil’s comment ‘if it be true his son be still out, his 
youth will better his father's age.’ The skull was last heard of stuck 
in the branches of a tree in Enfield Chase, but family tradition is 
that Feagh’s head was given an honourable burial — it is possible 
that there was some conspiracy between Feagh’s sons and Lee in 
this. 

It was now Tyrone’s turn in May 1597 to provide a ‘refugee 
camp’. Leaving their uncle Cahir in command, Feagh’s sons 
Phelim and Redmond left Wicklow that May, and arrived in 
Ulster in June, accompanied by Domhnall Spainneach and Brian 
O’More. Piers Butler did not make it, being hunted down by 
Ormond and beheaded at Thurles. Phelim was possibly hoping 
to make Tyrone fulfil his promise to send a thousand men to Glen- 
malure by sea. However, Tyrone saw a useful commander in 
Phelim, and placed him, Murchad Kavanagh, and Brian Reagh 
O’More in charge of the fort at Blackwater, although in fact they 
lost the fort in July. Phelim did however take part in the Battle of 
the Yellow Ford on 14 August against forces led by Sir Henry 
Bagenal, Tyrone’s greatest victory and his final spht with 
England. Tyrone had declared his independence, launching 
attacks on the garrisons of Carrickfergus and Newry while making 
raids into Westmeath. 

In August Tyrone sent a force of a thousand men under the 
command of Redmond O'Byrne and Brian O'More back to 
Wicklow, probably because Phelim, Redmond and the others 
were anxious to re-secure their country, and because he again saw 
the advantages of diverting the administration's forces. At the end 
of September Tyrone allowed the remaining Leinster forces 
under Phelim's command to return as well. Enroute they attacked 
the midland plantation settlements and pro-government 
supporters in Co. Kildare. Phelim reached Glenmalure in 
October 1597, and from then until Christmas, the Pour Masters 
simply record that: ‘It would be tedious to write of all they plun- 
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dered and destroyed’ and the Poem Book of the O’Byrnes celebrates 
the fact that ‘Feagh’s death is well avenged.’ Towns were burned 
within six miles of Dublin, Co. Wexford was harried, and in 
December the O’Mores won a major battle in Co. Laois against 
the governor, Warham St. Leger, and his forces. ‘The war in 
devastated Wicklow all but ceased for a time when in January 
Phelim O’Byrne was incorporated into Tyrone's truce — receiving 
a pardon in May - but elsewhere in Leinster the O’More 
campaign continued valiantly. Brian O’More was however 
wounded in an encounter with Ormond’s forces on 6 July 1598, 
and he died but a few days later. 

In 1598 government forces had the worst of an encounter with 
Cahir O’Byrne (Feagh’s brother), at Tassaggard, where Oliver 
Wallop and three captains were killed. Robert Devereaux, Earl of 
Essex, arrived in April heading an eight-thousand strong grand 
army of conquest. Cahir O'Byrne reported to Tyrone in May 
1598 that most of his O’Byrne kindred had submitted, leaving 
himself and Domhnall Spainneach in great need of his aid. 
Tyrone could not oblige. Phelim was pardoned again in August 
following his defeat of Harrington back in May, but he held a 
conference with Domhnall Spainneach and Viscount Mount- 
garret in October and then, through the influence of Captain Lee, 
he was again proclaimed a rebel in November. Lee now proposed 
that if he was granted part of the Byrnes’ Country, he would 
attempt the destruction of l'eagh's sons. He wrote: 


Great means are now offered as Feagh’s wife is again a prisoner and 
she has offered, if she had her liberty, and afterwards pardon, to draw 
such a draught upon Feagh's sons and followers that I shall have the 
killing of them all. The Deputy has stayed her execution, at my 
request, for a time which I hope will be to good purpose, otherwise I 
wish her not life. 


Rose never kept her promise for upon her release she *openly 
prayed for the good success of Tyrone and her brothers the trai- 
torous Tooles. Nothing more is heard of her until June 1610, 
when ‘Walpole, who is accused of treachery to the King,’ 
harboured her in Carlow Castle. As for the fate of Captain Lee, 
he was later suspected of defecüng to the cause of Tyrone, and he 
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was reported as wearing Gaelic dress and leading his own war 
band. Then he became embroiled in the Essex conspiracy. On 12 
February 1601 he was arrested in London being found hiding 
under a bed secretly watching Queen Elizabeth in her own 
bedchamber. Lee confessed that he was intending to hold her to 
ransom in exchange for the release of Essex and Southampton. 
He was tried the following day before being hung, drawn, and 
quartered at Tyburn, and ironically, his lands were confiscated. 
Essex was beheaded. 


THE BATTLE OF AVONMORE 


The death of Feagh had not succeeded in bringing Gabhal Ragh- 
naill under control and his son Phelim prepared new defences at 
Avonmore while he considered whether to sue for peace or 
continue the war. On 17 May 1599 Owney O’More and Domh- 
nall Spainneach Kavanagh, with only five-hundred foot and forty 
horse, left five hundred of the earl’s grand army of seven-thou- 
sand dead along what became known as “The Pass of the Plumes,’ 
in Co. Laois, They had then gone to reinforce Phelim at Glen- 
malure. On Monday 29 May 1599, Harrington marched from 
Wicklow, with five-hundred foot and sixty horse, intending to 
force the pass to Glenmalure. Next day: 


Phelim, having drawn to a head a great force of his own... set upon 
Sir Henry... and broke them with a lamentable slaughter. 


Harrington wrote with embarrassment to the Lord Chancellor: 


Coming from our camp within a mile and a half of the great water, 
[Avonmore] returning to our garrison place, we were hotly pursued 
by the traitors, whose forces were far stronger than ours. Marching 
on our way we skirmished; but in the end they joined battle with ours 
within a mile and a half of Wicklow, where most of our men were lost, 
many of our horsemen sore hurt, and through the cowardliness of our 
armed men that never would once couch their pikes, or offer to strike 
one stroke for their lives, do what their leaders could... 
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But Essex did not readily accept Harrington’s version of the battle. 
In July he records in his journal: 


I called a martial court upon the captains and officers who were under 
Sir H. Harrington when our troops, having advantage of numbers 
and no disadvantage of ground, were put in rout, and many cut in 
pieces without striking a blow... The soldiers, being before 
condemned all to die, were by me, most of them, pardoned, and for 
example’s sake, every tenth man only executed. 


The conduct during the battle of Captain Adam Loftus, son of 
Feagh’s friend the archbishop, also came under scrutiny. That he 
was not willingly fighting the O’Byrnes seemed to be confirmed 
when in June eight of his servants managed to just leave his house 
and join up with the O’Byrne forces. Essex’s campaign was failing 
and he returned to Dublin along the coast road via Arklow. 
Phelim constantly skirmished with him as he passed through 
Wicklow and following one encounter, he offered to parley with 
the earl if he had safe conduct. Essex replied that if he: 


come as a repentant rebel to tender his absolute submission, he should 
have a safe conduct, but if he sent in any other form Essex would 
execute the messenger. 


On 29 June 1599 the two forces confronted each other outside 
Arklow. This time, in a pitched battle, the Gaelic forces proved 
no match for Essex; essentially he had won in Leinster. Never- 
theless, by August Essex was perhaps capable of feeling more 
sympathy for Harrington, for his army was almost halved in 
numbers, and he requested two-thousand more troops. Elizabeth 
wrote bitter letters complaining of his waste of soldiers, money, 
and time. Essex replied: 


... the enemy have better bodies and more perfect use of their arms 
than these men your Majesty sends over. 


Essex, without permission, held conference with Tyrone in 
September and an armistice was agreed until May 1600. The 
Cecil family accused Essex of being a traitor and in secret 
conspiracy with the Irish and Spanish, but Essex abandoned his 
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commission and returned to London. He found little sympathy, 
and 1f his plan was to claim the throne then it backfired, for he 
was imprisoned, and finally executed in 1601. 


THE FALL OF BALLINACOR 


In September 1599 Essex's stepfather, Christopher Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, replaced him as Deputy. Owney O'More had a great 
success with his capture of the Earl of Ormond on 9 April 1600, 
however Mountjoy hunted Owney down at Vicarstown, near 
Stradbally, on 11 August where he received two gunshot wounds 
and, although he escaped, he died that night. Owney requested 
that his head be removed as soon as he was dead and buried 
secretly rather than it fall into English hands and be displayed on 
Dublin Castle. The clans of Laois all but ceased to resist after that, 
and what essentially degenerated into a local conflict between the 
remaining O’Mores and Cosbys straggled on until 1606. ‘The last 
king of Leinster, Domhnall Spainneach, surrendered to Moun- 
tjoy on 24 August at Cashel, Co. Tipperary. Phelim O’Byrne, 
having watched the O’More resistance disintegrate, approached 
Ormond in September and secured a truce and his protection. 
Mountjoy however had different plans. He announced that he 
would spend Christmas at Monasterevin before resuming the 
offensive upon the O’Mores of Laois and English garrisons met 
him at Naas on 22 December 1600. However, to their surprise 
Mountjoy marched over the Wicklow Mountains in the falling 
snow and his army surrounded Ballinacor by night on Christmas 
Eve. Phelim, who was under truce and unprepared, escaped 
naked out of a back window but his wife, Una, and seven-year- 
old son, Brian, were captured. Mountjoy spent three weeks in 
Phelim’s home, enjoying his Christmas preparations. He reported 
that Phelim: 


... to vent his anger daily offered slight skirmishes...but his heart was 
not eased, being continually beaten. 


There is no doubt that Mountjoy intended to kill Phelim, but the 
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weather turned against him and heavy flooding ensured that 
Phelim had a safe barrier between him and his adversary. Phelim 
and Redmond surrendered at Dublin in March 1601, their 
submission being closely followed by that of Phelim O"Toole of 
Castlekevin, and upon Mountjoy’s return to Dublin in April he 
found their submissions awaiting him. They were virtually the last 
of the Leinster aristocracy to surrender. ‘The conflict in the south 
was over. In September 1601 Mountjoy had besieged Spanish 
troops under Don Juan del Aguila, at Kinsale and as Tyrone 
advanced to relieve the town he was ambushed and routed. 
Tyrone sent an urgent request to Phelim O' Byrne and Domhnall 
MacMurrough Kavanagh to attack, but Phelim refused him. 

One wonders if Phelim bore in mind the many times his father, 
Feagh, had sent urgent requests to Tyrone. Tyrone had gestured, 
he had made great promises of military assistance but in reality 
he had left Feagh to fight his corner alone, hunted in his own 
country, wriüng letters to the Tudor court by day and sleeping 
rough alongside his soldiers by night. While the betrayal by his 
clansmen and family must be seen in the light of enemy occupa- 
tion and the fear of total annihilation, Feagh's fate was sealed by 
two greater betrayals. ‘There was the cowardice of Kildare, who 
had failed to keep his promise to come out at a time when Feagh 
was at his height of military power — taking towns and castles but 
without the manpower to garrison them, and the faithlessness of 
Tyrone, who had promised much and failed to deliver. 

There is one letter written by a Sir John Davies, and referred 
to by the Rev. James Hughes in an article on “The Fall ofthe Clan 
Kavanagh’ (J. R.A.S.I., 12, 1873), which appears to support the 
notion that not all had been well between Phelim and Tyrone. It 
refers to a meeting held at Carlow sometime back in 1599 
between the principal leaders of Leinster and Tyrone. To quote 
from Hughes: 


In a letter of Sir John Davies, he gives a curious account of a supper 
at Carlow where Tyrone, Mountgarrett, Donnell Spaniagh, and 
Phelim McFeaugh met together. They had a brawl over their cups, 
and drew their swords, but a reconciliation was effected before they 
came to blows... 
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Tyrone, after further setbacks, now offered his submission on 
condition of favourable terms, but Elizabeth insisted upon 
Tyrone’s unconditional surrender with the result that the issue 
was unresolved until 1603. ‘Then Mountjoy, anxious to conclude 
the campaign and knowing that Elizabeth was dead, accepted 
Tyrone’s surrender on his own authority. It was the end of Gaelic 
resistance — days after the last Tudor monarch had died the Tudor 
conquest of Ireland was complete. 

Phelim O'Byrne was pardoned and eventually regranted the 
major part of Ranelagh by James I on 25 March 1604. He built 
a new stone castle near Ballinacor, but further up the hillside, 
appropriately called Phelim’s Castle. (Traditionally the ruins of 
Phelim's Castle were dismantled and used to build Ballinacor 
House by the Kemmis family in 1780, and the last remains were 
cleared away in the name of agriculture in the late 1960s. No trace 
ofthe castle now remains above ground. Ballinacor House, much 
altered in the nineteenth century, incorporates part of an older 
house known as Drumkitt Lodge that may well date back to the 
O’Byrne’s time. The estate passed in 1965 upon the death of 
Captain W. Kemmis to his cousin, Major Richard Lomer). The 
ruin of Killaveny Castle takes its other name, Raymond's Castle, 
from Phelim’s brother, Redmond O’Byrne who occupied this 
manor between 1602 and 1641. (Killaveny is situated about half 
a mile north of Tinahely). 

In October 1605 Phelim entered into negotiations with the 
government for the shiring of his territory, but in so doing he 
entered a dispute with his brother Redmond as to who held what 
land. The dispute was resolved by March 1606 and the creation 
of the last Irish county, Wicklow, proceeded. The O’Byrnes had 
survived, and to some extent their lands and the clan were still 
intact, but the changes in the Byrnes’ Country, now reduced to 
Co. Wicklow, were nonetheless extreme. Feagh's sons had seen 
the last throes of a heroic warrior caste society. In a short time 
they had to accommodate a change of status from that of Gaelic 
nobility to that of Anglo-Irish squires. Ballinacor had reached the 
high point of its existence during Feagh's lordship, but he, his 
father and grandfather had lived through times of great change. 
They had belonged to an Ireland of power blocs, all maintaining 
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their own armies, all competing for local interests, which were 
overshadowed by a distant English crown that could not be 
directly attacked. Feagh had risen above this, and while skilfully 
feigning “lip-service? to Elizabeth as his ‘prince’, with limited 
support and resources he had maintained an independent state, 
and aspired to a united Ireland against the day that Spain would 
come to the rescue. His influence has been sorely underestimated 
in history. 


CHAPTER 6 


Dispossesston 


THE ‘LAWFUL’ DISPOSSESSION 


Few were pleased when, following Phelim Byrne’s submission to 
the administration at Dublin in April 1601, King James I 
regranted a substantial portion of the lands of Ranelagh to him in 
1604. Phelim tried to be a good subject to the new Stuart 
monarch, and government authority together with English law 
were for the first time unambiguously accepted in the Byrnes’ 
Country. Initially, the Byrnes of Crioch Branach suffered more, 
for eighty of their members forfeited their lands mainly because 
they had been in rebellion in 1580. A bard attending a clan gath- 
ering of the O’Byrnes lamented: 


Torment it is to me that in the very tribal gatherings foreigners 
proscribe them that are Ireland’s royal chiefs, in whose own ancestral 
territory is vouchsafed them now no designation other than the lowly 
wood-kern’s name. 


Nevertheless, Phelim kept the peace, and even represented Co. 
Wicklow in the parliament held at Dublin in 1613. However, it 
was in this peace that the dismantling of the Byrnes’ Country and 
the dispersal of the clan began. Thomas Carte’s History of the Life 
of fames, Duke of Ormond (1736), contains an excellent account of 
the partly successful dispossession of the Byrnes of Ballinacor: 


One case in truth was very extraordinary, and contains in it such a 
scene of iniquity and cruelty that considered in all its circumstances 
is scarce to be paralleled in the history of any age or any country. 
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Feagh McHugh Byrne, lord of the Byrne’s country, now called 
Ranelagh in the county of Wicklow, being killed in arms towards the 
later end of the reign of Elizabeth, she by her letters to Loftus and 
Gardiner then lords justices, directed letters patent to be made out for 
Phelim McFeagh his eldest son, to have to him and his heirs the 
country and lands of which his father Feagh McHugh died seized. 


Sir Richard Graham, who had fought in the campaigns against 
the O’Byrnes, had been hoping to receive part of Ranelagh in 
return for his service, and he for one was highly disappointed by 
the regrant of 1604. Following this Graham obtained a commis- 
sion to enquire into the ownership of the lands, but this 
commission found in Byrne’s favour, and a second letter from 
James in 1606 again ordered that Ranelagh should pass to Phelim 
and his eldest son Brian. This was not enough to stop Graham, 
who had already seized part of Ranelagh with backing from the 
Lord Deputy. Encouraged by Graham’s success, Sir James fitz 
Piers Fitzgerald, whose father had been killed by Walter 
Fitzgerald, attempted to obtain possession of another part of 
Ranelagh, but Phelim’s son Brian complained to the council, who 
put an end to Fitzgerald’s plan. With this success, Brian 
complained directly to the king about Graham’s illegal possession. 
Graham responded by sending his son, William Graham, to 
England, with instructions to have Brian’s appeal dismissed with 
the help of the Duke of Buckingham. It happened that Buck- 
ingham’s rival, the Duke of Richmond, was present at the hearing, 
and he took up the cause of the Byrnes, with the result that James 
appointed the two dukes to establish the truth in a special hearing. 
When the case was presented, Sir William Parsons, who also had 
cast a covetous eye upon Ranelagh, produced a book entirely in 
his own handwriting, which he claimed would prove that 
Ranelagh belonged to freeholders, but the commissioners gave no 
credit to his obviously fabricated evidence. At this stage, Graham 
and Parsons, seeing that the case would end in Phelim’s favour, 
started a technical objection to prevent the case proceeding. 
Parsons, backed by Lord Esmond, who was a neighbour of the 
Byrnes, and who was, surprisingly, supported in this by Phelim’s 
brother, Redmond, claimed that the king alone was entitled to the 
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lands. ‘The commission was now prevented from giving judge- 
ment where the crown was concerned. 

A crown commission was therefore set up to investigate the 
matter, but Parsons, despite his personal interest in the outcome, 
managed to get himself appointed as its chair. Richmond, being 
informed by Brian of this turn of events, persuaded King James 
to halt the commission. It appears that his instructions were 
ignored, but even then, and in despite of Parsons, the commission 
still found in favour of Phelim and Brian. However, Brian had 
feared the worst and had already persuaded James to direct that 
no transfer of land should be made until the case was heard before 
the council in England. (It may have been to this purpose that 
Brian was in England in 1624). Unfortunately, Richmond died 
before the affair was settled, leaving the Byrnes without a sponsor 
at court. 

Parsons soon took advantage, and with the help of Henry Cary, 
Lord Falkland, who was also Lord Deputy, he seized more of 
Phelim’s land. Lord Esmond met with Brian to try to persuade 
him to leave the matter to him, but Brian knew that Esmond was 
in collusion with Parsons and he refused his help; the alliance was 
shortly to be proven when Parsons and Esmond shared out 
Phelim’s land between them. A lawsuit failed to make Brian 
surrender his land, but then Falkland, who once referred to 
Catholics as the ‘locusts of Rome,’ announced that Brian and his 
brother ‘Turlough Byrne had been discovered conspiring against 
the state. 

James I died at the end of March 1625, and in the same month 
Phelim and Redmond were imprisoned in Dublin Castle, arrested 
on the information of several criminals who had something to gain 
from the state. Criminals such as ‘Turlough Kavanagh, who had 
robbed one of Phelim’s tenants, kidnapping the tenant’s wife and 
stealing his cattle. Phelim, being a J.P., had issued a warrant for 
Kavanagh’s arrest but when Kavanagh was apprehended in 
Kilkenny, he was told that he could save his life by accusing Brian 
and Turlough. Another prisoner, Thomas Archer, was placed 
naked on a red-hot gridiron, before being branded and burnt with 
gunpowder under his buttocks and flanks. He finally suffered the 
strappado until he gave in and accused the brothers in order to 
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obtain his pardon. Dermot and Cahir Kavanagh also gave 
evidence against the Byrnes on promise of a pardon but they were 
afterwards executed. At the hour of their death, before the crowd 
surrounding the scaffold at Kilkenny, they declared that their 
accusations against the Byrnes were false. Two grand juries, 
which had found Brian and Turlough innocent of these accusa- 
tions, were prosecuted and fined in the Court of Star Chamber. 

On 20 August 1625 Turlough was released on bail, and his 
brother, Brian was allowed the freedom of the house. At 
Christmas, Brian was released on condition that he would regu- 
larly appear in court but this condition was to prevent him from 
going to England to state his case. Two letters from Charles I, 
instructing that Ranelagh be passed to Phelim and his son, were 
again ignored and on 2 November 1627, Brian and ‘Turlough 
were again arrested and chained in irons. ‘This time they were 
imprisoned on the information of Art Kavanagh, who was later 
to admit that the charge was false. Nevertheless the charges of 
conspiracy were extended to include Phelim and three more of 
Brian’s brothers, all accused of aiding the rebel Murrough 
Kavanagh who had been banished for a term of seven years; 
Kavanagh had returned from exile within the seven years and had 
been killed resisting arrest. However, Phelim and his family had 
never met Murrough Kavanagh and they had even assisted in the 
capture of Murrough’s brother, Brian, for the murder of a Mr. 
Ponte. Lord Esmond who had Murrough’s nephew imprisoned, 
sent him to Dublin with a promise of pardon if he accused Phelim 
of having helped Murrough. Murrough' s brother-in-law was also 
sent for to the same purpose, and one Notter, a notorious thief 
and cattle robber who had been driven out of Wicklow by Phelim, 
was produced as yet another witness against them. As also was 
Gerald McForderough, whose rebel brother-in-law, Shane Bane, 
had been executed by Phelim's son, Hugh Byrne. Phelim had 
himself prosecuted McForderough for robbing his house. 

Yet more were found who would give evidence: Edmond Duff 
who had been prosecuted by Phelim's daughter, for robbing her 
house, and Lisagh MacLochlin who had been prosecuted by 
Phelim’s nephew, Luke Byrne, for horse stealing. All these were 
given their freedom in return for accusing the Byrnes. As most of 
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these were Gaelic speaking, their evidence was given at court by 
Graham himself, read to an already corrupt jury. Fitz Piers 
Fitzgerald maintained a personal grudge against the Byrnes and, 
although he had no legal right to be so, he was foreman of the 
jury. Sir Henry Belling, who also had seized part of Phelim’s 
estate, was a member of the jury and all the other members were 
tenants of Lord Esmond and Sir William Parsons. Not surpris- 
ingly, the jury now found that the Byrnes had a case to answer 
and the family were charged. Two days later Phelim’s wife died; 
he said that, ‘her heart strings broke’. She was laid to rest in Rath- 
drum church. 

As the Lord Chief Justice expressed doubts on the evidence, 
Belling and Graham set out to find even more witnesses against 
the Byrnes. Both being Provost Marshals they were enabled to 
imprison large numbers of people under martial law; and to these 
they promised pardon and reward if the prisoners would testify, 
or death if they would not. Among those brave men who were 
hanged are numbered Shane O"Toole, Laughlin O’Clery, Cahir 
Glas and his brother. Each of them declared on the scaffold that 
they were about to be executed because they would not accuse the 
Byrnes. Lord Mountnorris and other friends of Phelim appealed 
to Charles I on his behalf, and at last the Irish Privy Council, 
under the Primate of Ireland, was commissioned to investigate 
the affair. Two weeks later in December 1628, mainly by the 
favourable testimony of Wiliam Eustace, the Byrnes were 
cleared. 

Phelim however, never recovered all of Ranelagh as Parsons 
remained in possession of the substantial manor of Carrick. In 
January 1632 Phelim died at his castle at Ballinacor and he was 
buried with his wife in the church at Rathdrum. There are today 
three churches at Rathdrum, St. Mary and St. Michael, dating 
from 1855, St. Kilian, Vale of Clara, dating from 1799, and St. 
Columba located in Greenane. St. Columba, west of the present 
town of Rathdrum, was the original parish church and the one 
where Phelim and his wife were buried. His son Brian was also 
interred in the graveyard. Unfortunately the original church was 
burnt down, presumably in the troubles of 1798, and the present 
building only dates from 1801. 
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Phelim's son Brian, named as ‘son and heir’ in his will, 
succeeded him as head of the clan. The will also made provision 
of land for his other sons, Hugh, Garrett, James, ‘Turlough, Cahir, 
and Arthur, and financial provision for his daughters. Charles 
Artaud Byrne of Newport, Rhode Island, a descendant of Bernard 
Miles Byrne (1813-60) (see vol. 2), possesses a copy of a document 
entitled Rent Roll of Phelim McPhea’s Estate as set before the Wars of 
1641. It lists properties occupied by forty-four tenants paying 
rents amounting to £471 Os 6d. 

In the nineteenth century the Rev. Richard Galvin P.P. of 
Rathdrum, made the following transcript of Phelim’s will into 
Archiwum Parochiale de Rathdrum, Liber II. He noted that it was 
copied by him ‘from the original in the office of Records, 4 courts, 
Monday the 29th and Tuesday Jany. 30, 1872’. However, half of 
it was written up by Galvin in the third person, but nonetheless 
we are fortunate to have it as the original was destroyed in 1922: 


Will of Phelim MacFeagh Byrne Esq Ballinecorra. [Ballinacor]. 
Dated AD 1630 January 2nd. 


He wills to be buried in the parish Church of Rathdrome. [Rath- 
drum. ] 


He bequeaths Balinteskin [Ballinteskin] on which David Lewis had a 
mortgage of £200 to his son Hugh MacPhelim. Bryan MacPhelim 
his son and heir to pay half the mortgage and the rest of his sons the 
remaining half. To said Hugh MacPhelim he also bequeaths an eight 
part of Ballingillin beg and his share of the moor of Coulbeg and 
Ferran rahin beg. 


His son Garret MacPhelim to get Ballekryne till he is paid £160 on 
his marriage with Ulick Wales daughter. 


To his sonJames MacPhelim he bequeaths Tigronyn, Cnocanduffe's 
and half of Balleana. 


To his son Turlough MacPhelim he bequeaths Ballimurtagh, 
Barnescally and half of Baliemonin, half Kilmurry. His part of 
Castlemacadam, and his share of Knockanoddy. 


To his son Cahir he bequeaths Ballybeg in Cosha. 


To his son Artte he leaves Ballytrasna half Bailindruiny, Crawbach, 
Carigmorna, Killkellaugh. 
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My son Bryan aforesaid is to pay my daughter’s Grany Pepard’s 
portion £120, and £200 to Mr Wm. Eustace Castlemartin my 
daughter Ellinor’s portion; £200 to Teige oge Byrne my daughter 
Bise’s portion who is the wife of his son and heir, and £50 Bysse’s 


debt. 


The rest of my children are to pay £120 to my son in law John 
Woolverstown. [Wolverston]. Roddenagh purchased by me and 
Rathbane and lease of Fananeyrin are to be equally divided between 
my sons Turlogh, Cahir and Art. 


My plate chattels &c are to be divided into 4 equal parts, one quarter 
to my daughter Sara, three quarters to my sons Turlogh, Cahir and 
Art. I bequeath £40 as spiritual alms for my soul according to Luke 
Toole’s and Father Antony Corkran’s disposition. I bequeath to 
Father Teige Morchoe my suit of clothes in Dublin. And to Father 
Antony Corkran my suit of clothes here. 


I appoint my Brother Sir Ths. Butler Knight and Baronet, and my 
son [-in-law] John Woolverstown my executors. Phelym X (his mark) 
Byrne. [Witnesses:] Peter Birmingham. Bar. Byrne, Patrick Hill, 
Antony Corckran. 


A fuller and far more faithful copy of the will is in the posses- 
sion of Charles Artaud Byrne. This was copied from the 
document possessed by Charles’ ancestor, Bernard Miles Byrne 


(1813-60): 


In the name of God Amen. I, Phelim McPhea Byrne of Ballinnacor 
in the county of Wicklow, Esqr., being sick of body, but of perfect 
sense and memory, do make this my last will and testament as here- 
after followeth. January the second 1630. 


Item. I bequeath my soul to God, and my body to be buried in the 
Parish church of Rathdrum. 


Secondly. Whereas I mortgaged the towns and lands of Ballyteskin, 
lying in the said county to Mr. David Lewis for the sum of £300, and 
the same mentioned in the deed of mortgage, my will is that of the 
said sum, £200, my son and heir, Bryan McPhelim, shall pay and the 
rest of my sons to pay the other £100, and then after, I do give and 
bequeath the said town and lands hereunto belonging, unto my son, 
Hugh MacPhelim, and do desire my son and heir, Bryan MacPhelim, 
not to meddle with the same, unless only for the use of my said son, 
Hugh, also I do give to my son, Hugh, my right of the eighth part of 
Ballgilbeg, and my share of the moor of Colbeg and another part of 
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arable land thereunto belonging and the piece of land called Farena- 
Rakeenbeg. 


Item. I do leave and bequeath unto my son, Garret MacPhelim, the 
town and lands, called Ballycreen until he be fully paid and satisfied 
£160, which is in lieu of an estate promised my said son at marriage 
with Ulric Wall’s daughter, and upon the payment made thereof the 
said lands unto the obligation to my son’s wife to be cancelled. 


Item. I give and bequeath unto my son, James MacPhelim, my lands 
called Figro-mine, Knockrundruff and Ballana with all the rights 
thereunto belonging. 


Item. I give and bequeath to my son, Terence MacPhelim, all my 
lands called Ballymurtough, Basnaskally, the half of Ballymoine, the 
half of Kilmurry, thereunto adjoining, and my part of Castle 
Macadam and my share of Knockanody with all my right and title 
members thereunto belonging and appertaining. 


Item. I give and bequeath unto my son, Cahir MacPhelim, the town 
and lands called Ballybeg, lying on Cosha with all the right and 
members thereunto belonging with all my tythes on those parts. 


Item. I give and bequeath unto my son, Arthur MacPhelim, all my 
lands called Ballytrasua, half of Ballynadrana, Crevagt, Carigmora, 
and Killelah, with all the rights and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging. 


I do bequeath and my will is that my son and heir, Bryan, shall satisfy 
and pay the sums following: Ist the remains left unpaid of my 
daughter, Grannie Peppard’s portion £100 with how much it doth 
appear my will is that Mr. Peppard and his daughter-in-law shall be 
satisfied and paid. 


Next. I do bequeath that my said son, Bryan, shall satisfy and pay into 
the hands of William Eustace of Castlemartyn, Esq. the sum of £100, 
the remains of the portion unpaid, of my daughter, Ellinor, married 
to the said William’s son and heir. 


Also. I do bequeath that my son, Bryan, shall satisfy and pay into the 
hands of Teige-oge-Byrne Esq. the sum of £100 being the remains 
and unpaid of my daughter’s portion, being married to the son and 
heir of the said Teige-oge Byrne. 


Also. Unto Mr. Bist the sum of £50 for which I am bound and it is 
my lawful debt. 


I do bequeath and my will is that my sons namely, Garret, James, 
Terence, Cahir and Art. Shall give unto my son-in-law, John Wolfer- 
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ston, the sum of 120 and the same to be equally divided among them 
according to their portions. 


Whereas the town and lands called Beddenage were purchased by me 
and Bathbarnese and the lease of Farin Irin in the same to be equally 
divided between my sons, Terence, Cahir and Art. 


My will is that my son, Bryan, with the rest of my sons, shall pay all 
other debts that I do owe unto merchants, servants, or others, known 
or unknown, also I do leave unto them all the debts as are due unto 
me for the payments of the same. My will is that all my movables, as 
my plate, house-hold stuff, corn and cattle shall be equally divided 
among my sons. 


Lastly. I do nominate and appoint my well beloved brother, Sir 
Thomas Butler Knight Baronet, and my son [-in-law] John Wolfer- 
ston to be Executors of this, my last Will and Testament, being 
present at the signing, sealing and delivering of this my last Will and 
Testament. [No mark or signature.] [Witnesses:] Peter Bermingham, 
Patrick Byrne 


There are important differences between the two transcripts, 
the more accurate version perhaps revealing tensions between the 
brothers Brian and Hugh. However, Brian and Hugh ultimately 
left the country and took service with the Spanish army following 
the persecution during the government sponsored dismantling of 
their inheritance. The socialist philosopher Friedrich Engels 
compiled in 1870 a ‘Chronology of Ireland’ first published in 
Marx-Engels Archives vol. X, Moscow, 1948. He, the lover of two 
Byrne sisters (see vol. 3), particularly noted the Byrne land case: 


The incident with Phelim Byrne and his sons Brian and Turlough is 
illustrative. They owned the place of Ranelagh in County Wicklow 
according to a grant by Elizabeth (after the death of old Feagh Byrne 
it had been regranted to Phelim) and James had issued orders on two 
occasions, one after another, that their rights should be accordingly 
respected. Nevertheless, Sir Richard Graham used counterfeited 
documents and invoked his connections in Dublin to seize part of the 
land belonging to Phelim, while Sir James Fitzgerald tried to seize 
Brian’s share for himself in like manner but did not succeed. At long 
last the case was submitted to a commission in England where Sir 
William Parsons, who had formerly in his capacity of judge in Dublin 
said that the contested land belonged to Phelim and not to any 
dummy freeholders of Graham, now asserted that the opposite was 
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true. Since things still did not go smoothly enough, Graham and 
Parsons (who had by that time also become interested) declared that 
the land belonged to the crown. This put the matter in a new light. 
Lord Esmond gave evidence in their favour. A commission headed 
by Sir William Parsons was immediately appointed to investigate the 
matter. Although the King had ordered that the case should be heard 
in the last instance also by the English Council, Sir William Parsons 
succeeded in gaining possession of Phelim’s land. He did not succeed, 
however, in seizing Brian’s land. After all attempts had failed, 
Parsons, Esmond and others succeeded in having the two brothers, 
Brian and Turlough, gaoled in Dublin Prison on grounds of false 
evidence given by criminals and other persons who were forced to 
perjury by torture. The main accusation was that they had concealed 
several runaway Irish rebels. From 1625 to 1628 there were 
unceasing attempts to have them convicted by resorting to false 
evidence and by reshuffling, the composition of the jury, until, finally, 
Sir Francis Ennesli later Lord of Mountnorris, and others came to 
their defence and a commission was appointed to investigate the 
charge. In December 1628, the commission found them not guilty 
and liberated them. However, the larger part of their possessions, 
notably Carrick Manor in Ranelagh, had by that time, by a grant of 
August 4, been handed over to Sir William Parsons, and they did not 
get it back! 


An inquisition of 5 August 1638 taken at Wicklow found that 
the Byrnes’ Country then consisted of the Baronies of Newcastle, 
Arklow, and Ballinacor, the territory of Shillelagh and ‘all which 
adjoins the County of Wexford’, nearly half the Wicklow sea 
coast, as well as considerable portions of east County Carlow. ‘The 
territory had maintained a remarkable integrity. However, 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, was determined to 
continue the dispossession of the Byrnes’ Country during his 
period as Lord Deputy. The Byrnes of Críoch Branach were still 
in possession of most of the land between Delgany and Ennereilly 
and Parsons proposed their dispossession to Wentworth with a 
scheme to ‘prove’ royal title to their lands. Wentworth in turn 
approached Charles I with the idea and when it met approval he 
took full credit. Adept at finding flaws in the land titles of the 
senior members of Crioch Branach, by 1640 Wentworth had 
succeeded in placing most of their lands at the Crown’s disposal. 
The Downes survey of 1641 showed that over half of the lands of 
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Crioch Branach had been granted to settlers, the vast majority to 
Wentworth and Parsons alone. Wentworth went on to introduce 
the scheme all over Ireland, earning for himself the nickname of 
‘Black Tom Tyrant’. In most cases about half of the land was 
granted to settlers, and the other half regranted, by ‘grace of the 
Crown’, to the original possessors. 

Ulster however, was a different case and by far the worst 
affected in the new settlement. O’Donnell and O’Neill, the earls 
of T'yrconnell and Tyrone, fled Ireland in 1607 for Europe in what 
came to be known as ‘the flight of the earls’. They hoped one day 
to lead an army of liberation home, but it never happened. Their 
lands, covering an extensive area of Ulster, were confiscated on 
grounds of treason and settled by thousands of Scottish and 
English Protestants. The homeless native population was bitterly 
resentful. As in other parts of Ireland, those clansmen who did not 
have to find refuge in hill, bog and wasteland found themselves 
tenants of proprietors who neither spoke Gaelic nor usually cared 
for their welfare. 

Looking back, there can be little doubt that the Byrnes, like 
most of the Irish, and the still numerous Catholic population in 
England, had viewed the accession of James the VI and L, on what 
was then New Year’s Eve, 24 March 1603, with hope. With his 
Catholic martyr-mother, and his Scottish background, it was 
believed that James would be tolerant and bring harmony to his 
united three kingdoms of ‘Greater Britain’. However, James was 
deeply insecure, and the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 gave him 
reason to justify his alienation of Catholics. Over and above all 
this, his desperate need for security brought him a tremendous 
financial burden. He spent £98,000 in gifts and pensions during 
the first four years of his reign in securing his new English throne 
by currying favour from the elite of the establishment. In addition, 
he further forgave debts of £174,000 owed to the Crown. He also 
bolstered his own personal reserves with a stupendous £185,000 
spent on jewels in nine years. All this had to be paid for, and it was 
ultimately paid for by the protracted and legalised robbery of Irish 
land, matched to some extent in England by tremendous fines, 
imposed by the Court of Star Chamber, usually on Catholics to 
the point of bankruptcy. 
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Under James, and then his son, Charles I, private Catholic 
wealth in both England and Ireland was up for plunder. The 
Byrnes’ Country became the personal reward for the agents of the 
Stuarts while Ulster itself became nothing less than personal royal 
booty. There was perhaps another element in all this. The Stuarts 
had first compelled the rival power in Scotland, the independent 
princes, the McDonalds, Lords of the Isles, to submit in 1494, but 
still independent in Ulster, they had attempted to re-establish 
sovereignty over their Scottish dominions as late as 1545. The 
forfeiture of Ulster was the final victory of the Stuart dynasty over 
their ancient dynastic rivals. Ireland was now defunct of both 
kings and kingmakers. 


THE CONFEDERACY 


These were the many roots of the rising in Ireland of 1641. Roger 
More, nephew of Rory Oge O’More, travelled the country urging 
the gentry to reassert their rights to choose their religion and 
govern their own land. Meanwhile the tension in England 
between king and parliament, and the overthrow of Wentworth 
in the ‘long parliament,’ which led to his execution, gave rise to 
new hopes. Charles I approved two bills that would have undone 
Wentworth’s land settlements, but before these bills could be 
introduced at Dublin, Parsons, as Lord Deputy, closed the Irish 
parliament. Roger More’s plan for a rising now rapidly gathered 
support. Brian and Hugh, the sons of Phelim O'Byrne, had 
already returned from Spain, initially it would seem on a recruit- 
ment drive to raise troops to enlist in the Spanish service. Sir 
Phelim O'Neill and the other leaders, Roger More, Lord 
Maguire, Baron of Enniskillen, Tyrone's grandson Hugh 
McMahon, and Phelim’s son, Colonel Hugh Byrne met in Dublin 
to confer. They were strongly supported by the dispossessed. The 
Earl of Antrim believed that the king would agree to deal with 
them, since the Dublin administration leaned towards the Parlia- 
mentarians. 

It was decided at the Dublin conference that they would 
attempt to seize the major forts. O'Neil would attack 
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Charlemont; Lord Maguire, Enniskillen; Colonel John Barry, 
with Anthony Preston, Roger More and Colonel Plunkett, Dublin 
Castle, and Sir Morgan Kavanagh together with Colonel Hugh 
Byrne would attack Duncannon fort. Hugh Byrne had served as 
a colonel in the Spanish army during the 1630s, fighting in both 
Flanders and the civil war in Catalonia. Hugh was initially 
appointed Lieutenant General of the Confederate forces in Lein- 
ster because of his military experience, and he was proclaimed a 
rebel, along with Fiach O’Byrne of Kilcloron, by Parsons and Sir 
John Borlace as early as 8 February 1641. The Leinster forces 
were supposed to consist of four thousand foot soldiers and five 
hundred horse, but in reality they never exceeded one thousand 
five hundred foot and five hundred horse. Hugh raised his own 
regiment in Co. Wicklow, the majority no doubt consisting of his 
own clansmen. Among the officers named was a Captain Felix 
Byrne. 

Dublin Castle was to be seized first, on the night of 23 October 
1641. It does appear that Hugh Byrne was going to Join Roger 
More in the attack before moving on to Duncannon. They had 
ready two hundred men from Leinster and Ulster, intending to 
force two gates at the same time. However the plan was betrayed 
only hours before the attack. Parsons sent out orders for the arrest 
of the conspirators, but while McMahon and Maguire were 
apprehended, More, the Byrne brothers, and most of the others 
avoided capture. Despite the failure in the capital, Brian Byrne 
(c.1593-) organised the forces in Ranelagh, in which his son, Seán, 
alias John, also served as colonel. They attacked the local settlers, 
and from there the rising spread to the O"l'ooles and then to the 
Byrnes of Crioch Branach. The Wicklow planter, Thomas 
Trowte, described how the Byrnes stormed his house at Rath- 
drum during a November blizzard and threw him out. As he fled 
for his life, he could hear the Byrnes proclaiming ‘the land was 
theirs and all that thereon was'. Meanwhile in Ulster, Sir Phelim 
O’Neill led the slaughter of over ten-thousand settlers, a massive 
retaliation by dispossessed and impoverished clansmen. 

Brian's cousin, Luke O’Byrne, laid siege to Carnew Castle, 
which was taken after twelve weeks along with other forts, and 
Lord Esmond was compelled to retreat to Duncannon. 1641 also 
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saw Colonel Luke (Fiach) O’ Toole of Castlekevin (ex. 1652) besiege 
the Black Castle at Wicklow, but with news of the approach of Sir 
Charles Coote’s Parliamentarian army on the march from Dublin 
he had to retreat; it is said that he massacred the inhabitants of 
the town. However, all this was as nothing to that which occurred 
in Ulster where thousands of Protestant settlers were massacred 
as the dispossessed poured out of the hills. King Charles, who 
refused to call a parliament and endured poor finances, was in no 
position to intervene. In Ireland the attempted revolution turned 
into a civil war, largely, but not exclusively based on the religious 
divide. There were two governments in effect, both holding out 
for the king, one was Protestant, and the other, that of the Confed- 
eration, was largely Catholic, represented by old English and 
Gaelic magnates also professing loyalty to Charles. Brian Byrne 
was a Leinster representative in the General Assembly, or parlia- 
ment, of the Confederates in 1642. 

The confederate government established in Kilkenny in 1642 
was itself divided into two parties with differing political motives 
and aims, one might be loosely described as ‘cavaliers’ and the 
other as ‘nationalists’. The division was emphasised by the mili- 
tary command in the south being given to General ‘Thomas 
Preston and in the north to Owen Roe O’Neill, who both 
returned from exile, although it must be considered that Preston’s 
second in command was Lieutenant General Hugh Byrne. The 
London government asked Lord Ormond to act against the so- 
called “rebels”. 

A notable encounter took place on 15 April 1642. Ormond was 
marching from Athy to Dublin, when the Confederates, under 
Lord Mountgarret, resolved to intercept him at Magney Bridge. 
However, Ormond decided not to confront them there but to take 
a longer route to the city, thus forcing the Confederate army to 
either avoid him or else abandon their vantage point. About six 
miles from Athy, the two armies approached each other and 
Ormond sent Sir Thomas Lucas ahead with all available horse to 
a concealed position behind a hill. Mountgarret halted on rising 
ground and both sides exchanged musket fire until Lucas emerged 
and charged the left wing of the Confederates, putting it to flight. 
Mountgarret and his men still stood firm but now Ormond 
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advanced with the main body. For several rounds of shot the 
Confederates maintained their position until at last they were 
forced to retreat and scatter. Following this defeat a disillusioned 
Hugh took his regiment back to Wicklow. 

The Head Constable of Finglas sent in a curious report to 
Dublin Castle at around this time: 


One of the Rebelles of the O’Byrne, or O’Byrione, Sept that occupye 
the Countye of Wickelowe was seized at Kilsallagan. This Sept, which 
is led by their Capytane, Hugh O’Byrne hath attacketh and defeateth 
His Majestye’s liege subject Sir James Coote at Kilsallagan Castle. 
They furthermore slew many of the King’s loyal troops commandeth 
by Sir James. The Rebelle’s first name is believeth to be Paddye. This 
name is said to be deriveth from Patricke whom the Rebelles claime 
visiteth upon them in early times. They furthermore claime that the 
aforesaid Patricke brought unto them the true faith whereas the 
contryary be true since they hath always refuseth to accept the King’s 
Lawe. Many of these Rebelles are Knowne as Paddyes, or Paddees, 
whereby it is oft times difficulte to knowe one from the other. 


In May 1642, Hugh Byrne, McThomas, and Mountgarret 
united with the Munster forces, under Lord Ikery, intending to 
intercept Sir Charles Coote on his return to Dublin after the relief 
of Birr. The Munster recruits were only partly armed and had no 
experience. Hugh Byrne and McThomas agreed that they were 
no match for trained soldiers, but Ikery and Mountgarret would 
not accept their advice. Coote, fearing that the Confederates 
would block his route to Dublin, ordered a rapid march to Naas. 
When the encounter came, the Confederates of Munster and 
Leinster began to argue among themselves and as Mountgarret 
advanced, Ormond, who had come to the aid of Coote, swept the 
plain with artillery fire and the Confederate side broke down in 
disorder. McThomas led his regiment to attack the rear of 
Ormond's lines but he received no support from Mountgarret and 
he lost his life as musketeers cut down his forces. Hugh Byrne lost 
one of his brothers in the rout. 

In March 1643 Ormond besieged Ross but he found the town 
harder to take than he had anticipated. At length having made a 
breach in the walls, he received news that the Confederate army 
were only two miles away. Ormond's first reaction was to order a 
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retreat to Duncannon, a distance of only eight miles, but as no 
guide could be found to show the way a decision was made to 
return to Dublin. Preston made great speed to arrive where 
Ormond’s army would pass. Between the opposing sides lay bad 
marshy ground, only fordable where three horses could pass 
together breast deep. Preston mistakenly positioned his regiments 
in the middle of this marsh, which was much to Ormond’s advan- 
tage, and Ormond placed his cannon opposite the ford blocking 
the Confederate’s advance. Hugh Byrne sent word to Preston to 
move his forces but his advice was ignored and Hugh moved his 
own regiment to a better position where he could keep Ormond’s 
flank engaged. 

Preston ordered four regiments, under Sir Morgan Kavanagh, 
McThomas, Colonel Cullen, and Edward Butler of Tullow, to 
advance. They charged with fantastic energy, taking the cannon 
at the ford and driving through the enemy, but Preston, who 
should have followed with the main body of the army, remained 
in the middle of the bog. The Battle of Ross was lost to the Confed- 
erates because the infantry had failed to support the cavalry. ‘The 
men of the advance charge found themselves surrounded, but 
Hugh, who had kept up the fight on the flank, enabled many to 
escape to the woods a quarter mile away, and his regiment 
successfully covered the retreat of the army. McThomas would 
have been caught only that he pulled off his girdle of heather, the 
Confederate badge, and shouting, “Let's follow the rogues’, killed 
one of Ormond’s men and raced his horse to safety. 

Despite such losses the Confederates still controlled a great part 
of the country. The outbreak of civil war in England in August 
1642, between king and parliament, further complicated the situ- 
ation. Ormond continued the war in Ireland in the king’s name 
although he was essentially fighting loyalists. However, by 1646 
Charles I was clearly losing and Ormond was anxious to make 
peace and enlist the Confederates on the king’s side. Unfortu- 
nately, Charles would not grant sufficient concessions to the 
Confederates so O'Neill and Cardinal Giovanni Battista Rinuc- 
cini, the Papal Nuncio, refused his offer. Thomas Preston though, 
had different ideas, and under his influence the council at Kil- 
kenny made secret negotiations with Ormond, excluding O’Neill. 
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Later when Preston and O'Neill were supposed to be preparing 
a joint assault on Dublin, Preston hampered the arrangements so 
much that the attempt was never made. Hugh and Brian Byrne 
saw through the sabotage and abandoned Preston by August, 
intending to throw in their lot with the Marquis of Antrim's high- 
landers at Wexford. By December 1645 Hugh Byrne had been 
promoted to major general; his Wicklow regiment had seen action 
at Ross in 1643, a company had served in Munster in 1645, and 
the regiment was present at the siege of Bunratty in 1646. It was 
the Byrne family's first contact with the Warren family, Colonel 
William Warren having raised a Confederate regiment in 
Wexford (see vol. 2, chap. 10). 

In 1646 the Confederates had retaken the Black Castle in 
Wicklow town, which was now under the command of Colonel 
Luke O’Toole. The same year Captains Edmond, James, and 
Brian Byrne together with their infantry units served in a Confed- 
erate army sent to aid Owen Roe O'Neill in Ulster where the war 
had been further complicated by the invasion of a Scottish 
Covenanter army under General Robert Munro. This army had 
occupied part of Ulster since 1642 on the pretext of protecüng 
Scottish settlers from another 1641 style massacre. Their ambi- 
tion was to bring all of Ireland into subjection and impose 
Presbyterianism as the state religion. Raid and counter raid by the 
Covenanters and O’Neill’s forces had left a stretch of Ulster totally 
devastated in a war of attrition, but with Monro joining forces in 
1646 with Robert Stewart, leader of the Derry settlers, the balance 
was about to change, hence the emergency reinforcements from 
Leinster. They launched a major invasion with an army 
numbering about six thousand, with six cannon, into the south 
that was probably intended to take the Confederate capital at 
Kilkenny. O’Neill had constantly avoided pitched battle and so 
Munro headed straight for the Confederate army gathered at 
Benburb, Armagh, which was about five thousand strong. Munro 
expected O'Neill to withdraw, but O'Neill, although without 
cannon, had the Leinster army with him and furthermore he had 
just been supplied by Rinuccini with muskets and ammunition. 
The Battle of Benburb was a disaster for the Covenanters with 
them losing up to three thousand troops as opposed to losses of 
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three-hundred on the Confederate side. Munro’s artillery had 
failed to make a serious impact, and then his cavalry charge could 
not break the Confederate pike and musket line. The Confeder- 
ates advanced pushing the Covenanters back to the River 
Blackwater. A musket volley and hand to hand combat finished 
them off. It proved to be the Confederate’s major victory in the 
war, and the end of Covenanters in this campaign. Luke, Teige, 
and Reamon O’Byrne, believed to be descendants of Feagh 
McHugh, fought at Benburb, with Teige and Reamon being 
killed in the battle. 

Meanwhile in Co. Wicklow, where the Confederation had 
been driven out of Arklow Castle, they had some further success 
and succeeded in recapturing it on 5 June 1647. 

Nicholas Perry, in his article “The Infantry of the Confederate 
Army, 1642-1647’, published in The Irish Sword, XV, 61 (1983), 
describes the defeat of the Leinster army at the Battle of Dungan’s 
Hill in August 1647 and the capture of the Leinster officers, 
including Hugh Byrne: 


Unfortunately, only the sketchiest details of the battle of Dungan’s 
Hill have survived, but what is clear is that on 8 August 1647 the Lein- 
ster infantry, abandoned by their cavalry, fought with courage and 
tenacity, fortified no doubt by the knowledge that Colonel Jones’s 
troops had been instructed not to take prisoners. Once the Irish horse 
had fled in panic at the sight of their forlorn hope being routed, the 
foot soldiers were doomed. Present were the regiments of Preston, 
Warren, Westmeath, Byrne, Browne, Edmund Butler and the 
attached Redshanks of Colkitto's regiment, under Colonel Angus 
McDonald of Glengarry. Glengarry's men launched a series of 
desperate charges and suffered heavily in the process before 
retreating. The rest of the infantry fell back to a nearby bog, where 
they were surrounded and overwhelmed. Doubtless many were killed 
after surrendering, as the Irish later claimed: it was that kind of war. 
The officers were more fortunate, in that Colonel Flower agreed to 
take them prisoner. Nearly a hundred surrendered to him, along with 
almost two hundred and fifty ofthe rank and file. The senior infantry 
officers at least stayed with their men: Byrne, Warren, Browne, the 
earl of Westmeath and Lieutenant Colonel Synnott were amongst the 
prisoners. Seven of Warren's nine company commanders were 
captured, six of Westmeath’s eight (excluding the two colonels). Esti- 
mates of the total casualties vary between two and six thousand; 
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Bellings’s figure of three thousand is probably close enough, and the 
great bulk of them were infantry. Jones, that very able soldier, suffered 
negligible losses. The Leinster army, raised just over five years previ- 
ously, was irretrievably shattered at Dungan’s Hill. New troops were 
raised to replace those lost in the battle, but they were not of the same 
quality, and never had the opportunity to develop a separate Leinster 
army identity. It was almost a year before the majority of the officers 
were exchanged, in time to become involved in the confederation’s 
death-throes. The infantry had generally fought steadily and with 
increasing confidence and skill, and the catastrophe that over- 
whelmed them was not of their making. 


Following Hugh’s capture, his brother Brian Byrne was left in 
charge in Wicklow but following his exchange and release Hugh 
asked the Confederacy for powers of martial law in the counties 
of Wicklow, Wexford, and Carlow, and full power of government 
over all of Co. Wicklow. He was clearly intending to fight the rest 
of the war on his own territory. Hugh also asked that the Council 
direct officers who had pillaged innocent parties within this area 
to restore their goods. Hugh’s request was granted and in a letter 
dated 20 September 1648, the Supreme Council appointed him 
Governor of Wicklow: 


... reposing especial trust and confidence in the provident care, dili- 
gence, and circumspection of our well beloved Lt. General Hugh 
Byrne. 


On 8 October 1648, the Marquis of Antrim sent his cousin, 
Angus MacDonnell, Chief of Glengarry in Scotland, with six 
hundred men into Co. Wicklow with instructions to unite with 
Brian Byrne’s forces. However, before they made the rendezvous 
Sir Thomas Esmond attacked and beat the highlanders into the 
woods, sending in his foot soldiers to hunt them down. The next 
morning three hundred Scots lay dead and all the officers were 
killed or prisoners. A letter was found on Glengarry, from the 
Marquis to Brian, ‘Commander in Chief of Leinster,’ asking him 
to ‘raise up as many men as possible’ to join with the Marquis at 
Arklow on 11 October. 

The defeat of Charles in England meant that Ormond now had 
to surrender either to the Confederates, or to the Parliamentary 
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rebels. He chose to surrender Dublin to Parliament but in 
November 1647, the Earl of Clanricarde, on behalf of Ormond, 
in a meeting with the Confederates at Leixlip, presented several 
propositions as to the advantage of them uniting their forces 
together in the royalist cause. Preston accepted these proposals 
and sent for Hugh Byrne and other officers to add their consent; 
but when they realized on what terms the alliance would be made 
they refused to agree, walking out of the tent in disgust. 

Hugh Byrne eventually took his regiment to join O'Neill in 
Ulster, where the Confederates could claim some success, as 
Nicholas Perry remarks: 


The fortunes of the Ulster and Leinster armies reflected the very 
different circumstances which existed in the two provinces. In Ulster 
Owen Roe O’Neill rapidly reverted to a traditionally Gaelic style of 
warfare. His strategy throughout was to be that of the Nine Years 
War... 


In January 1649, with the royalist cause lost in England 
following the execution of Charles I, anxious negotiations were 
taking place, with O'Neill coming close at various times to making 
alliances with both Parliament and Ormond. In March, 1649, the 
Earl of Castlehaven wrote to Hugh asking that he join him at 
Carlow with all his forces in order to halt the advance of the 
enemy; he also mentioned that they would discuss what Hugh 
proposed concerning, ‘going towards Dublin with your party’. 
The negotiations came to nothing when Ormond was defeated by 
Parliament at Rathmines in August 1649 and, later in the month, 
the Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell, arrived in Dublin. The 
Confederates’ misfortunes increased with the death of Owen 
O'Neill at Clough Oughter Castle, Co. Cavan, as he was 
marching south to join Ormond in alliance. Hugh Byrne, who 
had joined O'Neill on this expedition, is said to have assisted at 
his deathbed. In the Byrnes’ Country Cromwell took and 
destroyed the Black Castle, burnt Glenealy Church, and massa- 
cred the inhabitants of Madden’s Bank. The Confederate forces 
in Wicklow retreated into the mountains but Cromwell, as he 
marched south through the Byrnes’ Country to attack Wexford 
met with several skirmishes led by Brian Byrne. During one 
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engagement Cromwell’s own horse and trappings were seized by 
Christopher, the son of Colonel Luke O’ Toole. Cromwell offered 
to pay ransom for his horse but Christopher refused. Following 
the death of O’Neill Hugh Byrne led his regiment back to Rath- 
drum, where he united forces with Colonel Luke O"Toole and 
together they: 


made a fort of earth in the mere of the two counties, Dublin and 
Wicklow, where he [Hugh] annoyed the city, being ten miles only 
distant, waited till his opportunity when any army did issue thence, 
would show himself now and then upon St. Stephen's Green, using 
some acts of hostility, did burn some of the suburbs other times, so 
that several times he recalled home those armies to defend their 
proper doors. 


Arklow Castle fell to Cromwell on 29 September 1649, but in 
December, Hugh and Brian Byrne felt sufficiently confident to lay 
siege to it. The castle was saved by the arrival of General Hewson 
with a thousand-strong army. In January 1650 the Byrnes laid 
siege to Arklow again, but this time its Cromwellian commander, 
Barrington, marched out to give battle. The Battle of Arklow was 
hard fought with no mercy being shown on either side, but at the 
end of the day the Cromwellian forces had won. Although the 
Confederate cause was lost, the Byrnes continued the struggle, 
operating from their native woods and mountains of Wicklow, 
where they earned the name of ‘Tories’. The Dublin Commis- 
sioners report on | July 1650 that: 


Last Monday, Colonel Hewson, with a considerable body of men 
from hence, marched into Wicklow. Colonel Hewson doth now 
intend to make use of scythes and sickles that were sent over in 1649, 
with which they intend to cut down the corn growing in those parts 
which the enemy is to live upon in the winter time, and thereby, for 
want of bread and cattle the Tories may be left destitute of provisions 
and so forced to submit and quit these places. 


This was the first example of the ‘scorched earth policy,’ a 
feature of Cromwell’s ruthless war in Ireland. After the surrender 
of Ross and Waterford, Sir Walter Dongan, a former general in 
Preston’s army, marched his forces to join Brian and Hugh Byrne 
in the mountains. Dongan disproved of predatory warfare and 
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there were several disagreements between him and the brothers. 
However, they eventually agreed to try Dongan’s idea of a direct 
attack on Ross, which he said, ‘might be got without losing a man’. 
True enough the town was easily taken; only twenty of the 
garrison were killed and most of the defenders escaped to the fort. 
The Tories ransacked the town finding a useful store of sixteen 
barrels of gunpowder. That night they celebrated but the 
following day Brian Byrne and Walter Dongan argued as to the 
fate of the town. Brian and his ally Charles Kavanagh wanted to 
burn it but Dongan persuaded them to parley with the citizens. 
Again they went with Dongan and accepted a ransom of £700 to 
save it. 

In February 1651 Cromwell’s son-in-law, Ludlow, took 
command of four thousand troops for his first campaign against 
the Byrnes. He wrote: 


I marched out with a party of horse and foot into the fastness of 
Wicklow to make an example of those who had not obeyed the procla- 
mation to transplant... We scoured by different ways the passes and 
retreats of the Irish but met not with many of them, our parties being 
so big that the Irish, who had look-outs on every hill, gave notice of 
our march to their friends, so that upon our approach they fled to 
their bogs and woods. 


Ludlow’s second campaign in August 1651 was better planned 
and before commencing he offered all who surrendered the 
protection of the Kilkenny Articles, the treaty that allowed 
Confederate men and officers to leave the country. O’Hanlon’s 
History of the Queen’s County recounts that in 1651 a Confederate 
colonel, John Fitzpatrick of Castletown, Queen’s Co., went over 
to the Parliamentarians on the best terms he could secure. It is 
inferred that he informed upon a party of Confederates assem- 
bled at Ballaghmore, on the southern slope of the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains. Lieutenant-Colonel Carroll, a Major Byrne and 
Captain Bryan Fitzpatrick were there with sixty foot when the 
enemy sent a hundred horse and fifty foot to surprise them. 
However, Major Byrne, taking with him twenty musketeers, got 
behind the enemy as their horsemen were dismounting in the 
wood to attack on foot, and poured in a deadly discharge of 
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musketry. A furious assault followed in which sixty of the enemy 
were killed, and the remainder surrendered. The Confederates 
gained both horses and arms. ‘The officer mentioned may well be 
the Major Lawrence Byrne of 'Ballaghluore', Queen’s Co. who 
left a will dated 20 December 1681. (He could be descended from 
the Morough ‘O’Birne of Ballemoleran’, possibly Queen's Co., 
who was pardoned November 1597). 

Many ofthe Catholic clergy had taken refuge under the protec- 
tion of Feagh's grandson, Brian Byrne, including Eamonn 
O’Reilly, Vicar-General of Dublin. Feagh’s family were devout 
Catholics, and St. Patrick’s Friary, at Ballinabarney, just over the 
river from Ballinacor, was still thriving in 1644. Brian was its 
patron and Fr. John Gormley its guardian in 1646. He was 
succeeded, 1647—50, by Feagh McHugh’s grandson Fr. Lawrence 
Byrne. ‘The clergy, fearful of their lives, took up Ludlow’s offer 
and many of the soldiers followed their priests. A final peace was 
signed 12 May 1652 and the war was lost. 

A Parliamentary army of seven thousand occupied Co. 
Wicklow with orders to destroy the harvest of 1652 along with the 
cattle. With the corn burnt, and the country garrisoned, resistance 
became minimal. The Byrnes’ Country suffered famine. A price 
of £400 was placed upon the heads of Hugh and Brian and they 
came close to betrayal by their own people when Donogh mac 
Shane Byrne and mac Murtha Byrne attempted to capture them. 
Hugh Byrne, with his forces now depleted, accepted that further 
resistance was useless and he returned to Spain in secret. His 
brother, Brian Byrne, decided to go to Ulster, where at Inisbofin 
he joined Roger More and the last remaining rebel force of any 
strength. More died there. Colonel Luke O"Toole remained 
behind, assuming command of the Wicklow Tories until his 
capture and brutal execution. With the success of Cromwell’s 
‘scorched earth policy’, the September of 1653 saw the disbanding 
of ten thousand Commonwealth soldiers and the show trial in 
Dublin of the Vicar-General Eamonn O'Reilly, and Eamonn 
Dubh O' Byrne. 

Eamonn O’Byrne and Eamonn O'Reilly were charged with 
the slaughter of the colonist garrison of the Black Castle at 
Wicklow, which had occurred on 29 December 1642. The 
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Confederates, after capturing the castle, killed the entire garrison 
and demolished it. The prosecution had twenty witnesses in the 
case. Eamonn O’Byrne, in an attempt to save his own life, gave 
evidence against Vicar-General O’Reilly and he told the court 
that after the garrison had been made prisoners he and his men 
were resting and drinking when they heard noises. Upon going to 
investigate, Eamonn said that he had found John Joyce, the vice- 
constable of Black Castle and the rest of the prisoners slain. Going 
to O’Reilly, he told him what had happened, being afraid that his 
commander, Lieutenant General Hugh Byrne, would arrest and 
punish him for it. O’Byrne said that O'Reilly had assured him that 
he need have no such fear. O’Reilly’s clerk, Simon Archdale, told 
the court that he had heard O’Reilly say that he gave three 
pounds to the cost of demolishing the castle. Judge Lowther found 
both men guilty. Eamonn O’Byrne was executed but O’Reilly, 
supposedly because he had acted as negotiator between the parlia- 
mentary commander and Owen O'Neill, was kept in Marshalsea 
prison, while the Jones brothers appealed for a pardon on his 
behalf. He was eventually released on condition of exile, and he 
left for Flanders to join many of his comrades. 

Another victim of Ludlow’s campaign in 1652 was Brian 
MacGillapatrick Vicar-Apostolic of Ossory. In 1622 he had made 
a manuscript copy of the Leabhar Branach or Book of the O’Byrnes, at 
his home in Castletown, near Mountrath, Co. Laois. He was 
captured in the Wicklow Mountains where he had sought refuge 
with the O’Byrnes; a drumhead court martial was held and the 
priest beheaded. Although his original work was lost, two more 
copies were made in the following century, one of which is 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, and the other in the Univer- 
sity of Harvard. 


THE CROMWELLIAN CONFISCATION 


The subsequent Cromwellian outlawries and confiscations deci- 
mated Byrne land ownership in Wicklow again. Of Phelim 
Byrne’s sons, Hugh had returned to exile in Spain, and his brother 
Brian is thought to have quietly returned to Co. Wicklow when 
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the troubles were over, there is a story that he became a Fran- 
ciscan monk. Brian is believed to have been buried in Rathdrum 
(St. Columba’s) churchyard. Brian's son, Colonel Sean (John), is 
known to have left Ireland sometime after 1652 and is believed to 
have subsequently died in exile in France. Phelim’s other sons, 
Garrett, James, Turlough, Cahir and Art were all listed as outlaws 
between 1641-7. The same was true of Luke, Phelim, and Sean 
O’Byrne, the sons of Redmond, brother of Phelim and son of 
Feagh McHugh. Indeed, over eighty of the Byrnes were outlawed 
and lost their property. 

Paul J. Burns highlights the statistics in The Clan O’Byrne of Lein- 
ster (2001). ‘In 1641 Catholics still owned 41 percent of Wicklow; 
by 1688 this had been reduced to 14 percent’. A few Tories still 
held out in mountain districts. On 6 February 1654, Lieutenant 
Jacques received £20 for the head of John Byrne, ‘a notorious 
Tory Leader’, and as late as 8 July 1656, Daniel O’Byrne, ‘a Tory’ 
was captured. Some, such as Major Charles Kavanagh of Clon- 
mullen and his brother, James, made a deal with the government, 
who dispensed with the order to transplant him in return for 
Kavanagh hunting down Tories in Co. Carlow and the 
surrounding counties. Most of the Byrnes’ Country was confis- 
cated; the names of Barnaby and Garrett Byrne appear in the lists 
of those ordered to transplant to Connacht, although, of course, 
many others of the clan were affected by this order. 

On 8 August 1659, Thomas Herbert, Secretary to the Council 
for the Affairs of Ireland, issued the following order in relation to 
Lieutenant Colonel James Byrne who had absconded from 
Connacht and returned to Co. Wicklow: 


Whereas James Byrne hath by some of the Justices of the Peace been 
lately apprehended in the Co of Wicklow, being a vagrant person, 
and returned thither without lycense out of the Co. of Galway, to 
which place he was divers years since transplanted, and as he alledges, 
came to look after some gratuityes from some of that County who 
were formerly his tenants and acquaintants, and now poore labouring 
people there. Whereas likewise it appeareth by his own confession 
that he was a Lieutenant Colonel under Hugh McPhelim Byrne, a 
Lieutenant General for the Rebels, and being vehemently suspected 
to have come into those parts upon some design to disturb the 
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publique peace and to promote the designs of the Gommon Enemy, 
Ordered that the Justices of Peace of the Co. of Dublin or any of them 
do give speedy warrant for ye committal of ye sd Byrne unto ye 
County goal att Kilmainham, there to remain until he be proceeded 
against according to Law. 


The Byrnes of Kiltimon, a branch of the Newrath family, lost 
their castle and lands in the Cromwellian confiscation, which 
were then granted to John Borlase who evicted them. (The ruins 
of Kiltimon Castle, which overlook the coast from Greystones to 
Wicklow town, still remain). By contrast the chief family of Crioch 
Branach at Newrath appear to have become pro-Cromwellian at 
some point for with the restoration of Charles II in 1660 the Byrne 
lands at Newrath were granted to the Yarner family who demol- 
ished the castle and constructed a new residence on the site of the 
present Clermont Convent near Rathnew. Following this the 
Newrath family became impoverished and the last time they were 
noted was at a clan gathering of 1714 when Walter Buidhe Byrne 
of Garryglass and Milltown, a descendant of Teige Oge O` Byrne 
of Newrath, was elected a chieftain at a clan gathering. ‘This may 
well have marked the depletion of the Gabhal Raghnaill leader- 
ship and an attempt to reassert Newrath’s hereditary rights. (In 
the 1990s there were still two O’Byrne families living in the town- 
land of Newrath one of which includes the historian Emmet 
O’Byrne, but neither family could connect their genealogies to the 
Newrath line). 

A great-granddaughter of Feagh McHugh, Mary Byrne, who 
had married into the Wolverston family of Stillorgan Park (later 
known as Carysfort Park), received the following pass, in connec- 
tion with her transplantation, allowing her to travel to Connacht: 


Forasmuch as the within, Mrs. Mary Wolverston, by reason of the 
bad weather that hath happened, was disabled to travel with her 
provisions into Connaught by the time limited in the within passe, 
these are therefore to desire all whom it may concern to permit the 
said Mary, and the within named persons, her servants with such 
corne and other necessary provisions as she or they shall have with 
them, quietly to pass into Connaught aforesaid to their habitations, 
she and they behaving themselves as becometh. ‘Thomas Herbert 
Clerk of the Council, 14th October, 1654. 
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Those transplanted often found that their troubles increased 
when they reached Connacht, as there was not enough land to go 
around and what there was had to be had by bribery. A certain 
Major Byrne gave Sir James Cuffe, one of the transplantation offi- 
cers at Loughrea, 200 acres in return for his help in getting Byrne 
the other 1,800 acres of his entitlement. Nevertheless, Major 
Byrne never received any more land and he ended up taking Cuffe 
to court in 1666 in an attempt to recover the original 200 acres. 

One ofthe Confederates who chose exile as a Jacobite, Colonel 
Robert Byrne, returned in 1667, sent by the French to organize a 
rebellion, but he was arrested almost as soon as he landed. This 
Robert appears to have been a member of the O’Byrnes of the 
Downes, as indicated on a genealogy found on him under the title 
of Seanchas Ui Broin Dun Caillidh Bearadh. Curiously the paper also 
contained the genealogy of Dowling son of Dermot mac Dowling 
Kavanagh of Tomgarrow and later of Ballindoney, which 
prompts the question of whether there was a connection between 
the Kavanaghs and the Byrnes of Downes. Louis XIV, highly 
embarrassed by the disclosure of the Franco-Irish scheme, laid the 
blame on his cousin Admiral de Beaufort, but the matter was paci- 
fied in a secret meeting with Charles II. The story is well discussed 
by John Meagher in “The Strange Case of Colonel Robert Byrne, 
1667’, published in Reportorium Novum (1959). The restoration of 
the monarchy in 1660 did bring some benefits in Ireland. Many 
of those transplanted decided to leave Connacht. Some regained 
their land, more became tenants, and others tried their fortunes 
as merchants. 


THE WILLIAMITE CONFISCATION 


Throughout the seventeenth century, except for times of war, the 
political and civil influence of the O’Byrnes continued to diminish 
in Co. Wicklow, in what had once been their own patrimony. The 
historian John O’Donovan, in his Annals of the Four Masters, made 
the following note on the Crioch Branach O’Byrnes of Newrath, 
Ballinvally, Garryglass and Milltown, Kiltimon, Killoughter, 
Kilnamanagh, and Ballygannon: 
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During the civil wars of 1641, the most prominent members of this 
senior branch of the O Byrnes were Teige Oge O Byrne of Ballinvally 
Esq.; Walter Boy Byrne of Newrath, now Newrath or Newry, which 
was the name of the seat of the head O’Byrne for several centuries 
called, in Irish, an Lubrac, i.e. the yew-land; he was also called Walter 
Boy of Garryglass and also of Milltown and was most probably, if not 
certainly, the eldest descendant of Teige Oge the chief who died in 
1578, and obviously his great grandson. A distinguished branch of the 
elder sept of the O’Byrnes was seated at Coillt-Sionnom, anglice 
Kiltimon, where the ruins of their castle still remain; and of this line 
a family were seated at Killoughter, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Newrath, who retained to our own time a respectable property, 
which has recently devolved to Henry Thompson Redmond, Esq., 
and Matthew Esmond White, Esq., who married the co-heiresses of 
the last proprietor. In 1614 this family was represented by Edmond, 
son of Loughlin Byrne, and in 1688, by Redmond Byrne whose son, 
Charles, an officer in the service of James II, entered foreign service 
and was outlawed by William III's government. A branch of this elder 
sept of the O’Byrne’s was also seated at Kilnamanagh, the most distin- 
guished member of which, in 1641, was Brian Byrne, who was a 
colonel of the confederate Catholics. In 1690, a leading branch of this 
senior sept was seated at Ballygannon, and was then represented by 
Thady Byrne Esq., whose son, John, went into the French service, 
and attained the rank of major. From this John, according to tradi- 
tion, the estate of Ballygannon passed, by a bill of discovery, into the 
family of Scott, in which it still remains. The Rev. John Byrne, P.P. 
of Newbridge, is a descendant of that Major Byrne. 


Feagh McHugh’s family in Co. Wicklow appears to have been 
represented by his grandson Cahir mac Phelim O’Byrne, and 
then by Cahir’s son, Hugh who married Brigid Plunkett, and 
finally by Cahir Oge who was living in 1697. With the death of 
Cahir Oge, Feagh’s male family line actually living in Co. 
Wicklow are said to have become extinct. 


BALLYGANNON 


Art mac Teige Byrne owned Ballygannon in 1641 but the estate 
was confiscated under Cromwell and granted in 1648 to Sir 
Richard Kennedy. However the family remained there, renting 
the lands from him for many years. ‘The Parochial Records of Delgany 
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mention the baptisms of the children of Thady Byrne, Bally- 
gannon viz. Amy in 1660, Anne 1668, Randalia 1669; Charles 
1670 and William in 1673. The John, of whom O'Donovan said 
‘went into the French service’, is not mentioned among these 
baptisms. Randalia Byrne married Hopton Scott in 1692. ‘The 
property eventually came into possession of the Scott family in the 
early part of the eighteenth century through the marriage of 
Randalia and Hopton. 

A descendant of the family, Jessie Scott, told a local historian, 
Canon Jennings, in the 1950s that after Captain Hopton Scott of 
the Royal Navy was shipwrecked on the coast off Kilcoole, he was 
taken in along with his officers by Thady Byrne at Ballygannon 
and hospitably entertained. Captain Scott fell in love with 
Randelia Byrne and Thady agreed to allow them to marry if 
Captain Scott remained in Ireland. The couple were married in 
1692. 

The will of Thady Byrne of Ballygannon refers to his desired 
burial place, Kilcoole Church, and mentions his sons Charles and 
Felix Byrne. His daughters Sara Meara and Randalia Scott. His 
grandchildren, John Scott, Frances Scott, Sarah Scott, Elizabeth 
Scott, Margaret Scott, Amy Scott, Rose Scott, Thady Byrne, and 
Christopher Cussack. His nieces Jane Byrne and Elizabeth Byrne; 
his nephew Anthony Byrne, and his cousin Thomas Byrne. Inside 
Kilcoole Church there are two worn flat stones between the 
railing and the chancel, which read: 


I. H. S. HERE LYETH THE BODYE OF THEADY BYRN OF 
BALLYGANNON ESq AND FRANCES HIS WIFE WHO 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 9th OF FEBRVARY 1707 
PVRSEL BYRN DECEASED APRIL THE 9th 1724 AGED 19 
YEARS CHARLES BYRN DECEASED DECEMBER THE [?]3 
1733 AGED 63 YEARS HERE ALSO LIETH THE BODY OF 
THE REV? FATHER THAP' BYRN WHO DEPARTED THIS 
LIFE ON THE 13th DAY OF DEC*1743 AGED 39 YEARS 


Pie, Jesu Doimne, Dona, eis I H S Requiem. HERE LIETH THE 
BODY OF M: ANTHONY BYRN DECEASP DECEM' 29 1729 
AGED 63** — FELIX BYRN DECEAS® JAN» 29 1729 RICHP 
BYRN DECEAS® APRIL 17 1744 - M^ ANNE BYRN DECEASP 
AUG“ 18 1744 AGED 73 M^JANE BYRN DECEASP MARC? 29 
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1755 AGED 33% WITH SIX OF HER CHILDREN 


Captain Scott and Randelia left Ballygannon to their eldest 
son, Charles Scott, by a will dated 1732. However, Randelia’s 
brother, Charles Byrne, directed by his will that Ballygannon and 
Kilcoole be sold and divided between his five children. ‘The latter 
will was made in accordance with the penal laws that forced 
Catholics to divide their estates, and does suggest that there was 
a dispute between the Scotts and Byrnes over the property with 
the penal law directing total inheritance to the one who turned 
Protestant being invoked in favour of the Scotts. Some accounts 
say that the Byrnes sold, at least the Kilcoole part of the estate in 
1734. However, Jessie Scott said that a grandson of Captain Scott 
and Randelia, Sir Hopton Scott (1736-88), bought out Bally- 
gannon and settled his family there, while O'Donovan mentions 
a ‘bill of discovery’. It may well be that Sir Hopton offered 
compensation to his Byrne kindred. Next to the nave in Kilcoole 
Church there is a small white marble tablet and originally joined 
to it, a medallion to the Scott family on which are represented two 
arms clasping a cross with a Latin inscription below: 


DEUS MEUS ET OMNIA MEA: Here rest the remains of 
CECILIA MARY SCOTT eldest daughter of EDWARD 
WILLIAM & ANNE SCOTT, who departed this life 4th July 1830 
aged nearly 14 years. As in Adam all die Even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. I. Cor. C. 15, v. 22. 


Ballygannon House was abandoned by the Scott family in the 
1950s but at least parts of the early buildings remain. Termed 
recently (2007) as ‘the servants’ quarters’, the remains, with their 
musket slots, must at least date to the seventeenth century. In fact 
it seems likely that the ‘servants’ quarters’ were in fact Bally- 
gannon House itself. 


EXILES 


Following the end of the Confederate war, Colonel Denis Byrne 
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recruited five-hundred soldiers in Ireland to fight in the Nether- 
lands in the service of France. He returned to Ireland again to 
fight for the Jacobites in 1690. According to D’Alton’s Army List, 
eleven Byrnes served as officers in the conflict. Records were 
already becoming fragmentary and branches of the clan 
displaced. Gilbert's Jacobite Narrative of the War in Ireland notes a 
letter from Major General Patrick Sarsfield to General Ginkell of 
8 October 1691 requesting safe conducts for certain officers to 
return home to tend to their affairs, take their leave and gather 
their personal possessions before they left for exile. Among the 
names mentioned are Lieutenant Colonel Byrne, Captain 
Charles Byrne, Captain Garret Byrne, Captain John Byrne, Lieu- 
tenant Peter Byrne, and Ensign James Byrne. These are but a few 
names in what became known as the ‘Flight of the Wild Geese,’ 
but despite the favourable terms agreed in the Treaty of Limerick, 
a spate of land confiscations followed. Few of the Byrnes remained 
in Wicklow as landowners by the end of the century, the most 
notable being the Byrnes of Cabinteely. For the first time since the 
Norman period, the clan owned more land outside Co. Wicklow 
than in it. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES 
TO VOLUME ONE 


The Biblical and Legendary Genealogy 


Adam and Eve, biblical genealogy 


| 
Seth, biblical genealogy 


| 
Enos, biblical genealogy 


| 
Camon, biblical genealogy 


| 
Jared biblical genealogy 


| 
Enoch, biblical genealogy 


| 
Matusalem, biblical genealogy 


| 
Lamech, biblical genealogy 


| 
Noah, biblical genealogy 


| 
Japheth legendary Scythian ancestry 


| 
Magog, legendary Scythian ancestry 


| 
Baoth of Scytha, legendary Scythian ancestry 


| 
Phoeniusa Farsaldh, legendary Scythian ancestry, king 


| 
Niullegendary Scythian ancestry = Scota dau of Pharaoh of Egypt 


| 
Gaodhal Glas, legendary Scythian ancestry 


| 
Asruth, legendary Scythian ancestry 


| 
Sruth of the Isle of Candia, legendary Scythian ancestry 
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Heber Scot, legendary Scythian ancestry, slain in battle 


| 
Beouman, legendary Scythian ancestry, king of Scythia 


| 
Oganan, legendary Scythian ancestry, king of Scythia 


| 
Tait, legendary Scythian ancestry, king of Scythia 


| 
Agnon, legendary Scythian ancestry 


| 
Lamhfionn, legendary Scythian ancestry 


| 
Heber Glunfionn, legendary Scythian ancestry 


| 
Agnan Fionn, legendary Libyan ancestry, king of Libya 


| 
Febric Glas, legendary Libyan ancestry, king of Libya 


| 
Nenuall, legendary Libyan ancestry, king of Libya 


| 
Nuadha, legendary Libyan ancestry, king of Libya 


| 
Alladh, legendary Libyan ancestry, king of Libya 


| 
Arcadh, legendary Libyan ancestry, king of Libya 


| 
Deag, legendary Libyan ancestry king of Libya 


| 
Brat, legendary Libyan ancestry 


| 
Brigus, legendary Iberian ancestry, king of Galicia in Spain 


| 
Bile, legendary Iberian ancestry, king of Galicia 


| 
Mil Espainia, legendary Munster ancestry, = Scota 


Eremon, legendary Munster ancestry, king in Ireland 


| 
Irial Faidh, legendary Munster ancestry, king in Ireland 


| 
Eithrial, legendary Munster ancestry, king in Ireland 


| 
Foll Alcch, legendary Munster ancestry 


Tigermas, legendary Munster ancestry, king in Ireland 
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Enbotha, legendary Munster ancestry 
| 


Smiornghall, legendary Munster ancestry 


| 
Fiacha Labhrainn, legendary Munster ancestry, king in Ireland 


Aeneas Olmucach, legendary Munster ancestry, king in Ireland 


Main, legendary Munster ancestry 


| 
Rothactach, legendary Munster ancestry, king in Ireland 


Dein, legendary Munster ancestry 


Slorna Saobach, legendary Munster ancestry, king in Ireland 


| 
Oiloll Aolcheoin, legendary Munster ancestry 


| 
Glalchadh king 


| 
Nuadha Flonnfail king 


| 
Aedán Glas 


Sioman Breac king 


| 
Muiredach Bolgrach king 


| 

Fiacha Tolgrach, king 
| 

Duach Ladhrach king 


| 
Eochaid Buahach 


Ugaine Mór, legendary Gallic m king, = Cesair princess in Gaul 
Loegaire la king 
n Aine 
Labraid Loingsech of Din Rig, king » Leinster, ancestor-god ofthe Laigin 
see the Legendary ancestors of Doom from Labraid Loingsech 
to Bressal Bélach 
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The Biblical and legendary pedigree, taken from John O’Hart’s Pedigrees THE LEGENDARY ANCESTORS OF THE O'BYRNES 

is of interest as 1t does represent the attempts by medieval and monastic FROM LABRAID LOINGSECH TO BRESSAL BELACH 
scholars to synchronise the origin legends of Leinster and Munster with Chapter 

the traditional Biblical genealogies. It must contain fragments of early 
oral tradition and may yet prove to be of further interest in the light of 
ongoing DNA research. 


Labraid Loingsech 
Ailill Bracan 
Oengus Ollam 
Bressal 
Fergus 
Phelim 
Criomthann Coscrach 
Mogh Art 
Art 
Ailill 
Nuadha Falaid 
Fearglas Foglas 
Ailill Glas 

Fiacha Fobrug 


Bressal Breac 


Lughaidh Conla 
UR the n m 
jdn Neacht 
Fergus Fairge Baoisgne 
Ros Coole 
Fionn Fili "e 
Conchobar gis 
Mogh Corb "e 
Cu Corb 
| | 
Nia Corb Cormac Lusc Coirpre Mess Corb 
Cormac Geltha Gaeth the Uí ro 
Feildimid Fer Aurglas 


| 
Cathair Mor 


| 
Fiacha Ba hAiccid 
| 
Bressal Belach 


| 
the Ui Dünlainge 


Maine Mail 


| 
the Ui Mail 


| 
the Uí Theig 
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CRÍOCH BRANACH 
O'BYRNE OF KILTIMON 
Chapters 3 & 4 


Dünlainge of Dubhchluana 


Oillioll an Fiadhaigh Ughaire 
Murchad Mór of Duine Caomhoige Tadig na bh Fiach 
Ughaire Dünlaing Fionn 
Donnchad Murchad Rua Dalbach William 
Gerald d c 1293 Gabhal Murchadha Rua 


Murchad d 1338 John liv 1306 Hugh liv 1308 Robert liv 1331 William liv 1272 Dünlaing sl 1316 


Philip liv 1334 Simon Tadig Magnus liv 1325 Gerald liv 1343 Thomas liv 1327 
Diarmait Muircheartach Dinlaing Sir John liv 1365 Gerard d 1398 Murchad liv 1354 
Sir Tadhg Tadig Dünlaing d 1448 


Cahir of Downes d 1501 


Maud = Gerald O'Byrne of Newrath 


Edmond liv 1565 


Murrough of Ballyronan liv 1599 = Elizabeth 


Gerald d 1490 


Teige of Kiltimon liv 1542 


Turlough liv 1566 


Donough 


Dowling of Knockfada d 1630 


Callogh of Courtfoyle d 1623 Doireann 


John of Courtfoyle 1629 Brian of Kiltimon 1662 Brian alias Bamaby 


Byme of Kiltimon 


Note: Turlough son of Feagh McHugh, executed in 1595, married Doireann 
daughter of Murrough O Byrne of Kilümon and his sister Mary married 
Gerald O’Byrne of Kiltimon. In addition, Garrett Michael Byrne of Bally- 
capple (1765-1856), is believed to have married a Byrne of Kilumon. 


Chart pedigree based on the ‘Genealogy of the Ui Faelain’ contained in Rev. 
P.L. O"Toole's History of the Clan O’Toole and other Leinster Septs (1890) and 
Kenneth Nicholl’s genealogical charts contained in Feagh McHugh O^Byrne 
(1998). The John Byrne of Courtfoyle is possibly the John Byrne of Kiltimon 
mentioned on the pseudo-pedigree of Edward Colclough O’Byrne (see Byrne 
of Ballymanus 1). 
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CRÍOCH BRANACH 
O'BYRNE - GABHAL MURCHADHA RUA 
Chapters 3 & 4 


Dunlainge of Dubhchluana 
Oillioll an Fiadhaigh Ughaire 
Murchad Mor of Duine Caomhoige Tadhg na bh Fiach 
Ughaire Dünlaing Fionn 
Donnchad Murchad Rua Dalbach William Tadig 
Philip Gerald d c 1399 


Gilla Patraic 
Melachlin 
Diarmait 


Melachlin 


(generation or two wanting) 
Melachlin 


Melachlin Oge hanged 1580 


Chart pedigree based on the ‘Genealogy of the Ui Faelain’ contained in 
Rev. P.L. O"Toole's History of the Clan O’Toole and other Leinster Septs 1890 and 
Kenneth Nicholl’s genealogical charts contained in Feagh McHugh O’Byrne 
(1998). 
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O'BYRNE OF DOWNES O'BYRNE OF CRONEROE 
Chapters 3 & 4 Chapters 3 & 4 
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O'BYRNE GABHAL tSIOMON 
OR COULTEMAN O’BYRNES 


BYRNE OF BALLYGANNON AND KILCOOLE 


BRANCH OF CRONEROE 


Chapters 3, 4, 9 & 10 


Chapters 5 & 6 
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O'BYRNE OF GABHAL RAGHNAILL 
THE FAMILY OF FEAGH MCHUGH O'BYRNE 


GABHAL RAGHNAILL 
O'BYRNE OF RANELAGH 


Chapters 4, 5 & 6 


Chapters 3 & 4 
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Aodh 


Sednalias John = dau of Henri mac an Bheama 


Lorcán of Portrushin 
see Byrne of Clonmore 


Cahir 
(1998). 


John Oge Lord of Ranelagh liv 1550 


Redmond Garbh Lord of Ranelagh 1490 = Onora dau of Murchad Ballach 
Hugh Lord of Ranelagh d1579 


Feagh McHugh O' Byrne Lord of Ranelagh and Crioch Branach sl 1579 
P.L. O’Toole’s History of the Clan O’Toole and other Leinster Septs (1890) and 


Kenneth Nicholl’s genealogical charts contained in Feagh McHugh O’Byrne 


Chart pedigree based on the ‘Genealogy of the Ui Faelain’ contained in Rev. 
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BYRNE OF KNOCKRATH (2) 
THE FAMILY OF HUGH DUFF O'BYRNE 


BYRNE OF KNOCKRATH (1) 


Chapter 5 
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